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PREFACE 
The present volume of the Proceedings of the Twenty-third Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Aligarh in October 1966 ‘contains 
the General President's address, the addresses of Sectional Presidents, and 2 
few papers presented at the different Sections. The cost of printing has been 
rising steeply in recent years, and, with the available funds, it is becoming 
almost impossible to publish the many excellent papers which are usually 
recommended by Sectional Presidents for inclusion in the volume of the 
Proceedings. The authorities of the Conference will have to think of ways 
and aneans for improving this state of things. 


It may be added that the papers included in the present volume have 
been selected quite arbitrarily and that their selection does not reflect any 
judgement on the other recommended papers. It is also fully realised that a 
mere list of the papers submitted at the Session (given in the Appendix) is 
but a poor substitute for the full papers. Let us hope that next time it will be 
possible to bring out a volume of the Proceedings which will adequately 
represent the rich and varied work transacted at a Session of the Conference. 


Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, 
Poona 4 1२, N. DANDEKAR 
September 1, 1969 
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a 
The General President’s Address 
“By 
Dr. A. N. UPADHYE, M. A., D. LITT. 5 
Dean, Faculty of Arts, Shivaji University, Kolhapur 


My Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


The Presidentship of the All-India Oriental Conference is indeed a rare 
academic honour for any scholar working in the fields of Indian languages and 
literf&ure, history and culture, philosophy and religion. This presidential 
chair was adorned in the past by great scholars like R BHANDARKAR 
SYLVAIN Levy, GANGANATH JHA, HARAPRASAD SHASTRI, F. W. THOMAS and 
others who were veritable yuga—purusas in their fields of learning. During 
the last thirty years that I have been attending the sessions of this Conference, | 
it was held by distinguished scholars whom I hold in high respect and from 
whose works I have derived great inspiration. Two of our ex-presidents, 
MM. Dr. P. V. KANE and Dr. S. K. CHATTERJI, are honoured by the Govern: 
ment of India as National Professors. When I look back on this galaxy of 
eminent Indologists, I feel a bit shy, and all the more conscious of the heavy 
responsibility of this office. I offer my deepest gratitude to this distinguished 
body, the Executive Committee of which found me worthy of this place. 
Tender feelings of gratitude are better felt and for long cherished than spoken 
out on a platform. Iam quite aware of my limitations. But, I am sure, 
they would amply be made up by your hearty co-operation. The work of 
the Conference at this session would, I am sure, be a success as usual, and a 
high academic level maintained through your scholarly deliberations. 


You have, separately placed before you, a resolution to condole the 
sad demises of several scholars interested in Oriental learning and associated 
with this Conference. - With your permission, I would like to make a special 
reference to my immediate predecessor, Dr. ४. 8. AGRAWALA, who passed 
away on July 26, १66, We lose in him a front rank scholar from our land, 
Preserved in his frail body was earnest scholarship as well as a fund of all 2 
sided learning in the different branches of Indology which he has enriched! 
by his various worthy contributions : 

This All-India Oriental Conference is a well-established national o 
nisation. devoted to the progress of scientific orientology im its varjo 
branches. Even a casual glance at its various Sections would cleat 
Cate thatethe scope of its academic pursuits extends far be he na 
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boundaries ; and, in fact, their cultural purview covers a major ہے‎ a huma- 
nity. The Sections of Iranian, Islamic Studies اع نا‎ and F ersian link 
us closely with the Middle-East, while the sections of Pali and Buddhism and 
Greater Indian Studies stretch the frontiers of our cultural studies into the 
neighbouring Eastern, Southern and South-Eastern countries. Howsoever 
specialised our themes might be, even ovr Indian studies can no more be car- 
ried on in isolation. We all know how Indian culture flowed into Central 
Asia, China and Iraq. Our ancient seats of learning like Nalanda and Vi- 
kramasila received great scholars from abroad. In Europe, some seats of 
learning, either as independent institutions or as University departments, are 
devoted to researches in Indology; and lately, we have to take into account 
the immense interest shown in Indic studies both in the U.S. A. and U.S.S.R. 
Scientific Indology began with the re-discovery of the glories of ancient 
India by our Western colleagues. Sanskritic philology, which shed additi- 
onal light on the Indo-Aryan problems, has to remain the back-bone and 
foundation of all Indological studies. There was a time when our Western 
colleagues were more interested in our ancient language, literature and 
culture; today, the stress is being naturally shifted to their counterparts in 
Modern India. The very nature of our organisation is such that we have to 
widen and strengthen our age-old contacts with the ancient and medieval 
culture of our eastern and western neighbours. And, so far as our home 
-front is concerned, we look back on our heritage of one of the greatest cul- 
tures created by mankind and developed continuously in this sub-continent 
since the glorious days of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 

It has been somewhat customary in Presidential addresses to review the 
advancement of studies in different departments of Oriental learning and to 
offer suggestions for their further progress. In the light of the range of sub- 
jects coming under the purview of our Conference, I am afraid, I do not 
possess that all-round competence. And there is hardly any need of my trying 
to do it because my immediate predecessors like Dr. ५. RAGHAVAN and 
Dr. ४. S. AGRAWALA have been so thorough and exh 
that there remains hardly anything worth mentioning 
last at Srinagar and Gauhati. 
their respective fields. They 


austive in their reviews 
for me since we met 
Further, our Section Presidents are experts in 


| are, therefore, most Proper persons to review and 
evaluate the latest contributions to their respective subjects during the last 


two years or so. I may deal with certain general problems that concern all 
of us interested in Orientology in general and Indology in particular, from an 
all-India perspective. 
* Asa geographical unit, India might have 
daries from time to time; but as a human org 
current of cultural continuity of remarkable a 


changed its political boun- 
anisation it possesses an under- 
ntiquity and enviable ‘stability.’ 
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ə A superficial onlooker might be’ amazed at our diversity. We have 
here a blending of races. People of different blood, speech and colour have 
come to form a common society. As specialists put it, Negroids, Astro- 
Asiatics, Mongoloids, Dravidians and Aryans have all together been synthe- 
sised to create a unity out of diversity; and a remarkable homogeneity has 
consequently been created here. Here are mutually different forms and 
systems of religion, some of them awfully crude while others at the pinnacle 
af spiritual experience and moral thought. We have different languages, nay, 
our land is a veritable museum of them: some of them just for the use of 
day-to-day communication, while others highly developed for intricate 


expression and embodying a great literary tradition. Even our pattern of ` 


society shows divisions and sub-divisions, some of hereditary castes and others 
indibative of socio-economic cross sections. This was but inevitable in a 
land of continental dimensions and having its history reaching far back into 
the hoary past. 

The diversity of our cultural cross-currents is visible in the various 
architectural monuments all over India. We may just list here some of the stri- 
king ones starting from the South: The Minakshi Temple of Madurai, the rock- 
cut.temple of Ellora, the monolithic statue of Bahubali at Sravana Belgol, the 
Gol-Gumbaz at Bijapur, the Jagannatha temple at Puri, the Channakeshava 
Temple at Belur, the marble Temples at Abu, the great Stipa at Sanchi, 
the Taj of Agra, the Red Fort in Delhi and the Victoria Memorial at Calcutta 
Even this random list is sufficient proof of the diversity of the cultural pattern 
which has survived in concrete. All this is Indian, Bharatiya, and a part 
and parcel of our proud heritage. 

Behind this diversity there flows a subterranean spring of our cultural 
heritage to which we have been always looking with pride and for inspiration. 
Uncompromising theism has thrived in India side by side with bare-faced 
atheism. This is possible because the essence of Indian culture is the spirit 
of synthesis. Individuals have aspired after communion with the Supreme; 
and different paths to it are recognised. Intellectual recognition has been 
differentiated from spiritual realization. Thus there is a remarkable aware- 
ness that Truth is nobody’s monopoly, and hence a tolerant accommodative- 
ness of differences. If some systems treat the individual as a speck of the 
Universal and if others look at every individual as potentially Universal, the 
basic idea is the same. Every individual has his own status and as such 
deserves to be treated on par with others. Here we have the philosophical 
seed of what we call democracy in modern society. It is out of this that 
India has developed a spirit of tolerance even in the face of acute diffe- 
rences. There are in our history sporadic exceptions to this, and they arise 
Out of misguided leadership or political aggrandisement. But their number 
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is so small that they only prove the general rule. It is this respect for «he 


individual that has given rise, by the law of reciprocity, to the great moral 
principle, Ahimsa, Maitri or Daya-dharma, which not only کا‎ a uni- 
versal norm for human behaviour but also binds us into a human brotherhood: 
Very lately, when our enemies were on our frontiers, we saw that vitality of | 
Indian heritage; our sense of self-respect and the unity displayed by our | 
people were fully characteristic. A deeper analysis of our cultural trends | 
shows that Indian aspirations stand far more for internationalism in the pers- । 

| 

1 


pective of which individual freedom aspires to shape a new order based on 
international amity and good will. و‎ 

Religion, rightly understood, essentially emphasises the divine nature Í 

of man and enables him to experience higher and nobler values of life. This | 

| is an inward journey of spiritualism and not at all incompatible with the out- | 
| ward progress achieved by science and technology. Thus alone religion and , | 
science converge to heighten the dignity of man and for the betterment of | 
mankind. If religion, at any time, tried to divide man from man, it is because | 
its protagonists, either priests or their political counterparts, allowed it to | 
degenerate ; and dogmas, social inequalities, rituals and formal institutions — | 
gripped men’s minds. Anything that smacks of social injustice and human 
inequality can hardly have any place in a religion. In India we have often 
understood religion as chiefly an ethical system and not in its dogmatic | 


aspect. Perhaps this is what we have in our mind when we say India is a 
secular state. | 


Every generation is proud of its achievements in diving deep into the | 
secrets of nature and subjugating her for the progress of science and techno- | 
logy. Electronics is enabling us to visualise the secrets of the living cell as 
well as the surface of the moon. The more we progress the more still remains 
to be achieved: nature’s potentialities are infinite, and our efforts must 
| continue all along. This should make man more subdued and reverent for 
| human values. There will always remain regions beyond the capacities of 
| human mind and the comprehension of science. What is this progress after 
all, if it is not to benefit humanity as a whole? Scientific skill and ingenuity, 
organised labour and efficiency, and mechanical perfection and precision, 
which could have gone a long way in relieving human distress are being 
directed towards preparing novel missiles of destruction on a gigantic scale. 
Those nations which manufacture weapons of destruction not so much for 
self-defence but also for sale can hardly have any justification to talk of 
peace. They thrive on others’ fighting, and this they described sweetly as 
“balance of power.’ Scientific Progress and technological achie : ts 
must be for constructive ends and for the benefit of mankind تحت‎ 
any national, racial or regional barriers. Sanctity of life, dignity of man, 
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moral sanctions for social balance, justice, security and happiness for one and 
all, if these are not to be achieved asa part of our progressive civilization, 
life itself loses its purpose; and all knowledge is just vanity. Scientific and 
technological progress should heighten our socio-moral consciousness : the 
world has shrunk to a smaller size as a result of the scientific achievements. 
This means greater efforts have to be made for harmony, understanding and 
peace for the all-round progress of humanity. It is here that the two cultures 
Atomist and the Ahimsite can meet on the common ground of the good of 
mankind. Thus we need not lose faith in our basic religious values which are 
d arrived at by our ancient seers after a mature understanding of human 
| problems in a dispassionate way. 


1 
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| 
| 
| The cultural spirit of India noted above is quite in consonance wtth 
| the Concept of the unity of human race. Nature has marked out our hand as 
" „ an important geographical unit in which great experiments have taken place 
in human relations. Mineral wealth below and fertile lands watered by the 
mighty rivers above have been very favourable for the building up of a net- 
work of civilization all over the country. Harappa and Mohenjodaro civiliza- 
tions were not isolated spots: but they extended as far as Lothal, if not even 
stillssouthwards. Our great religious teachers have moved from one end of 
the country to the other preaching human brotherhood. The Sanskrit 
| language has supplied thought-patterns and its rich vocabulary to all our 
| languages. The great king Asoka could address all his subjects in different 
Pràkrit dialects which varied slightly from one part of the country to the 
| other. These Prakrit dialects have helped the growth of not only Indo-Aryan 
1 languages but even of some Dravidian languages. When later they became 
| literary vehicles side by side with Sanskrit, they all together gave a lively 
| picture of the linguistic richness of our land. Howsoever different our present- 
| day scripts might look at various stages of their history and as used for 
| different languages, they all have a common ancestor in the Brahmi script. 
All these factors have enabled us to have an integrated image of India in all 
| our Indological studies. 

After our country became free from the British domination, there have 
developed certain tendencies and trends of thought which are threatening 
the unity of our country. Regional languages are being used as medium of 
instructions even at the highest stage of education: it is feared, therefore, 
that some cleavage might develop in the intellectual life of the country, in the 
absence of a common language for the educated. The various State Govern- 
ments are working out their patterns of higher education more or less inde- 
pendently. Excessive stress is being laid on regional history, culture and lan- 
guage; and in this attempt the all India concepts are getting blurred. Inthe | 
University courses less and less interest is being shown in the ancient civiliza- — 
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tion of our country. Due importance is not given to Sanskrit es ond 
ed our modern languages with thought-patterns and vocabulary ; and E less 
interest is shown in Prakrits, without the study of which we can hard y appre- 
ciate and work out the growth of Modern Indian languages especially of the 
Indo-Aryan group. The courses of the Modern ns being so shap- 
ed as if they have nothing to do with their ancestry. Difference in culture 
does not follow difference in languages. Our graduates, especially the in- 
telligent ones who go in for science, medicine and engineering, have no su- 
fficient grounding in the cultural history of India; and naturally, they do not 
evince sufficient regard for our national heritage. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that many of them show apathy for all that is Indian : It is rightly com- 
plained that many of them get alienated from our culture. At a time when 
we are emerging asa great nation, it is necessary to see that our intelligentsia 
have not only knowledge of Indian heritage but also a sense of legitimate 
pride in our culture and civilization. 


In the teaching of our history more stress has to be laid on how in 
this sub-continent different races, religious communities, various professional 
castes have lived together for thousands of years in peace and amity, accom- 
modating and assimilating into the Indian national structure all that ‘came 
from outside. It is no use laying fingers on some black spots. History is 
not concerned only with the capital cities and thrones, with battles and 
family feuds: it has to review the over-all record of the entire society. That 
way India has a glorious past, but one would wish we had more historians to 
record it, Such an approach will enable the coming generations to realize 
that India has the depth and fundamental unity below the ripples of diversity. 


Lucrative jobs, better amenities of life and more opportunities for re- 
search and intellectual activities that are easily available in advanced coun- 
tries are attracting some of our talented youths. This brain-drain gives a 
set-back to our progress and leaves us all the more poor in our trained man- 
power. If some of them settle down there, let them be representatives of all 
that is best in our culture and heritage. If they come back, let them add to 
our growth, social and economical. But to achieve these ends, while educat- 
ting our scientists and technicians we must see that thay imbibe a reasonable 
measure of respect for India’s past glory and develop faith in her future 


progress. That means that even our science graduates must have some ground- 
ing in the ancient Indian history and culture. 


Sometime it may be necessary to emphasise correctly the right types 
of values in ancient tradition to suit the present-day environments. Intelle- 
ctual and spiritual aspects of religion have their value in the life of a man, 


stressed in a society which js being organised 


r 
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٠ E . = . . 
ona secular basis. It is necessary to-day to distinguish ethical ar moral 
ideas from religious ones: in ancient tradition, however, religion, philosophy 
and culture went together. ` 2 


It is not quite correct to say that Indian culture is spiritual and as such 
opposed to the West. To say so may be a piece of complacency on the part 
of Indian writers. Perhaps they are predominantly occupied only with Indian 
religious literature of a priestly brand or with an ascetic stamp. In fact, in 
India, we see a clear balance in human objectives, namely, Dharma, Artha, 
Kama and Moksa: one is not to be pursued at the cost of the other. Each 
would serve as a good check on the excessive pursuit of the other. Viewed 
from this perspective, they serve as the basis for an integrated society, indivi- 
dualssheing free to pursue their end with reasonable liberty. If detachment 
and asceticism were held in high esteem, that is again to hold the balance of 
values at the correct point: the majority of people would be more after Artha 
and Kama. It served as a standard to assess the human behaviour. Duty 
as against rights and privileges is given higher importance ; and one is 
expected to carry it out as dictated by his conscience without any external 
check and fear of punishment. What was true of an individual had its effect 
on the social groups and on the entire society so far as it was organised. In- 
dividuals were more or less free to hold any views or practise any form of reli- 
gion: the theist and the atheist, the Sramana and the Brahmana, the Astika and 
the Nastika lived together; in fine, generally, religious toleration has been the 
rule. Outsiders came and settled down here, and had a respectable place in 
the society. Even when Indians went outside, it was more a mission of peace 
and mixing up with local people in good will. Asoka’s missions are well- 
known, and they stand in glaring contrast to the military conquest for 
political ends and economic advantages which characterised the Greeks, 
Romans and the modern Europeans. India stands as a solitary exception, and 
subconsciously it is still this spirit which chiefly inspires our foreign policy. We 
had our kings, but we wanted them to be Rajarsis : it is a fact of history that 
we have honoured our sages and saints more than our kings. Wars had to 
be and were fought only when Sama, Dana and Bheda would not achieve the 
E results. Indian wars have always been to check aggressions on 
our territorial integrity and in defence of our honour and of our respeotful 
living. When one studies works like the Pafcatantra, Arthasastra ( of 
which we have lately a good study and critical text by Prof. R. P. KANGLE, 
Bombay) Kamaésdastra, Dravyapariksa, Manasara etc., the worldly out-look is 
pretty clear to us. Our history is equally full of brave generals, grand 


builders and shrewd politicians. In our philosophical controversies, excep- 


tions apart, we are more for reconciliation with the opponent whom we 
assure respectful treatment. Sanctity of all life, and therefore sanctity of the 
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lis the norm that has guided us all along. In fine, there was a high 
of our group behaviour. Guilt is resented and 
'eated according to justice tempered 
dia has nurtured all along have a 
as a whole to enable it 
all alike. 


| individue 
| standard even in the conduct 

| looked down upon, but the guilty were ti 
í with mercy. These cultural values which In 
| 


positive contribution in building human organisation 
to live in peace and amity and to work for the happiness of 


| We are emerging as a nation, and in this connection, concentrated | 
study of minute details of social, political or literary history ofour land are | 
not without practical interest. Our ancient literature is a record of our ex- 
periment in human relations over a. vast area and extended over centuries: ; 
it is saturated with a rich experience of a constructive character, the quinte- 
ssence of which has survived in literature, and has withstood the test of time. | 
These details may prove quite decisive for purposes of law, politics and life at +» 
any time in the history of our nation. Ahimsa which once had dominated 
the ideology of the $ramana became so important in Indian life that a San- 
Krit logician considered it the mundane counterpart of Parabrahma. In the | 
20th century GANDHIJI used it as a potent weapon to fight alien domination, । 
and who can say that it may not prove a panacea against war-mongering? | 
India has fought wars when they were forced on her; but as a people Indians | 

| 

| 


| | 
| 
| 
| 


have refused to be crazy and war-minded. We have not waged wars for 
domination nor for the exploitation of others. History has taught us that 
wars have never made permanent conquests nor built enduring empires. It | 
is, Obvious, therefore, that man has to choose between Ahimsa and the Atom 
Bomb, and on that depends the fate of the civilization so assiduously built | 
by him. | 

i 


; It is being deplored in all quarters that moral virtues are not practised | 
in society to the extent to which they should have been. This is being experi- | 
enced all the more after the independence of our country. There is a greater | 
| tendency to make a distinction between personal and public life. It is felt 
that what we say and what we do do not matter very much provided they do 
not come on record and that one is not caught by the law. In short, the moral 
consciousness is being stifled from the top to the bottom. This, indeed, does 
| not augur well for the future of our national life. Virtues like honesty inte- 
| 

| 

: 


grity and truthfulness, which once characterised our elders and leaders, were 
2 


derived from their initial study of religious texts and training in family tradi- 
tions which, in turn, went back to religious habits. 


स्य Developing as we i 
a socialistic society, ping are into 


js 50 many changes are taking place in the pattern of our 
00 as well as leadership. As a secular State, there is no provision in it for 
instructions in the denominational forms of reli 


: . eT gion in our schools and 
colleges; and every family may not be having the requisite religious upbringihg. 
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Thus the traditional religious virtues are not inherited by our youths; and civic 
sense and correct behaviour, so necessary for building up modern society, are 
not being cultivated by them. Very often partial or exaggerated ideas from 
the Western society unbalance our’ youth. The future, therefore, looks 
obviously gloomy. Surely, there is some remedy against all this. Our young 
men and women, in their formative period, should be made to study our 
classics, say select sections, at least in translation, if not in the original, from 
th Mahabharata, Nitisataka, Kural, Naladiyar etc. It would perhaps look 
paradoxical to suggest a scripture for a secular State which looks upon its 
Constitution as its Bible; but, if I am permitted to mention any work as our 
National Scripture, I would give the first place to the Tirukkural. It is so 
cosmopolitan and so basically ethical in outlook. Its careful study would 
make^ene a balanced citizen. Thus some moral values such as Ahimsa Satya, 
Asanga or Aparigraha which characterise our culture should be ingrained in 
the minds of our youths at an impressionable age. These youths are likely 
to occupy positions of power and prestige in near future. And if they fail to 
exert moral influence, the ends achieved by them cannot be worthy of admi- 
ration. This problem is already perturbing our educationists. Our educa- 
tiona] courses will have soon to include moral instructions to shape our 
youths into worthy citizens. 


Many eminent Indians are heading our embassies, and there are other 
Indian officers under them. All these will come in touch with the officials 
and distinguished men and women in foreign countries. Unless they are 
imbued with the spirit of Indian culture, they cannot project the correct 
image of India. "Their mission is not merely political : they should represent 
all that is great and good in Indian heritage. A fair acquaintance with our 
classics, system of philosophy and cultural trend is necessary for them. 


Some of our Institutions have recently come into existence, and they 
are directly or indirectly, under the patronage of the Government. They 
create high hopes for the progress of some branch or the other of Indological 
studies. The Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla, * aims at providing a 
cloistered retreat for talented scholars who would strive towards such meeting 
of mind and commerce of ideas as are likely to extend our horizon of know- 
| and wisdom and add new dimension to our life and thought’. It is in- 
tended to develop into a ‘ small university in the true sense of the term, a place 
where persons with ideas, vision and imagination based on sound scholar- 
ships, can meet their universe and discourse as to their mutual relations and 
discover their further potentialities °. In some of the subjects of study and 
research already included there, Indic philosophy and religion, philology and 
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separate departments devoted to Indological and allied research as part of 
this institution. : 

Then the U. G. C. has already established Centres 0 مہ‎ Study 
for subjects like Dravidian Linguistics ( Annamalai), Indian F hilosophy 
( Banaras ), Ancient Indian History and Culture ( Calentta ), Advaita and 
Allied Systems of Philosophy (Madras), Sanskrit Literature and Applied 
Linguistics ( Poona ). 

It is earnestly hoped that the U. G. C. and its expert advisers will 
kindly see that other fields of Oriental learning, as represented by our various 
Sections are also granted Centres of Advanced Study. If independent Centres 
cannot be organised immediately for want of suitable men and necessary 
funds, at least those Universities which have some such departments should 
be substantially helped to strengthen them as centres of quality and excellen- 
ce. The other U. G. C. and Governmental schemes such as : i) Facilities 
for super-annuated Teachers of Universities to continue their teaching and 
research work; ii ) Research Fellowships and Scholarships; iii) Subventions to 
members of Universities and Colleges for the purchase of books and equip- 
ment for their personal research work; and iv) Scholarships for products of 
traditional Sanskrit Pathasalas; etc., have also been helpful. I appeal fo the 
policy-makers and to those who are in a position (0 extend such benefits to 
see that these are diverted as much as possible towards the progress of Indo- 
logical, in particular, and Oriental studies in general. It is often complained 
that suitable recipients are not available. It is a matter which has to be re- 
medied at the individual level, by the eligible applicants, the awardees and 


sponsoring institutions. Anyway, it has to be seen that our studies get the 
best return out of these benefits. 


We want scholars in our country who are specialised in Egyptology and 
Babylonian studies. The study of. Veda and Avesta has to go hand in hand. 
The study of languages like Hindi, Rajasthani etc. cannot be kept aloof from 
the study of Prakrit and Apabhramga. The Kannada classics have grown 
under the influence of Sanskrit Kavyas. It is not enough that the chronology 
of Tamil literature is self-consistent but has to be linked with the chronology 
of other branches of Indian literatures. All this means that the advanced 
studies in Indology should progress in close relation with each other, because 


Indian studies have to be viewed as a whole even when we are working in 
specialised fields, 


increasing in the country; and most of them h 


e 
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with Indological subjects. Some research scholarships are also available at 
the Government level. All this is a happy sign for the progress of Indologi- 
cal studies. But, as things stand, we have to guard ourselves against certain 
pitfalls which are likely to multiply with increasing opportunities and the 
widening of the field of Indological research over many languages and distant 
areas of the country. The all-round deterioration in standards which we 
notice in the field of education cannot be expected to leave Indological studies 
unaffected. The old rigour of classical scholarship, inherited by us through 
our European colleagues, should not be allowed to diminish. Under the 
pressure of a variety of impulses (sectarian, regional, linguistic and even 
national ) critical attitude and earnest search for truth are likely to be hampe- 
red; and solid facts might be overlooked in preference for probabilities and 
vague generalisations. All good work demands great patience and sustained 
labour and cannot stand the test of time, if it is not carried out with critical 
acumen and precision and if it is not presented with sobriety and fairness of 
judgement. All research is a progressive effort: we need not jump to conclu- 
sions on the strength of meagre evidence. If research is to be carried out 
truly and earnestly, it presumes learned leisure and is very expensive in these 
days; the Indian scholar working individually, has very limited means. In 
the field of Indological scholarship, we have praiseworthy models of rigorous 
effort and excellent workmanship. But, if we look at our achievements, 
generally speaking, we have yet to reach international standards. I have 
before my eye some University publications which should not have seen the 
light of day at all. Further, a research topic or a theme for doctorate need 
not be fixed because a student gets a scholarship or a Professor wants a Ph.D. 
student. The object of research is to see that something new is added to our 
stock of recorded knowledge. Very often the dissertations are not published, 
and they gather dust in the University archives. It is necessary that at least 
their authentic summaries are published by the University concerned to enrich 
the world of scholarship. The move of the U.G.C. to subsidise the publica- 
tion of these is welcome. If the Universities concerned fully and judiciously 
avail of this, we can expect very good results. The candidates and - their 
guides have also to see that what is published is something which adds to our 
Stock of knowledge and is not merely repetition. It may be necessary. that 
the original dissertations are suitably summarised for publication. 

When dissertations are being presented in different languages the 
advancement of knowledge is to be viewed only in the context of that parti- 
cular language ! This threatens to develop sub-standards in scholarship, and 
will not further the progress of Indological studies. Complaints have already 
been made how much ingenuity is being expended on proving a traditional 
belief over again. When research in Indic subjects is being carried on in | 
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various languages and regions very little effort is made to find out eariier 
work done in the field. Thus there is duplication , but, worse than that one 
finds studied silence about the earlier work and lack of scholarly integrity to 
acknowledge what is due to our predecessors. New and unworked themes 
are difficult ;but, as a rule, they should be taken up to enrich our studies and 
to shed light on neglected branches of Indology. There are many untapped 
sources of Indian literature, and they should get preference over others which 
are already overworked. Twenty years back Mm. Dr. P. V. Kane listed (in 
his Presidential Address) a number of topics on which individual scholars 
can work fruitfully and enrich the fields of Indology by their studies; and his 
list is helpful even to this day. A large quantity of undisputed data is more 
valuable than majority of opinions. I appeal to policy-makers that they 
should lay more stress on and extend more patronage and encouragement for 
the study of virgin fields of Indological study rather than be led by slogans 
and sentiments. 

The number of students going in for Doctorate is increasing in the sub- 
jects pertaining to Indology ; and if a student getsa ‘fat? scholarship, he wants 
to take a D. Litt. in addition to his Ph. D. He finds that some of the scholar- 
ships are more lucrative than a lecturership in a mofussil college A candidate 
working on Bana just sends a questionnaire enquiring about earlier studies, 
Bibliographic references, editions, sources etc. If this is collected from others, 
what is the candidate going to do? This brings us, face to face, with an urgent 
need. Every student who wants to take a Doctorate must undergo a rigor- 
ous course in the methodology of research. It may vary from subject to 

. Subject ; but the basic principles seem to be common. Here is a pursuit in 
search of truth ; the available evidence has to be carefully collected and syste- 

. matically sifted : and all this has to be done in a judicious manner. A 
thorough acquaintance with earlier studies and a fair contact with allied 
| ae डर a e RUNE s have a first-hand knowledge of the 
"drawing up a Bibliograpl ue dn وت‎ ms 72ھ‎ 
a phy, preparing Indices and co-ordinating different 
Pe سو رر‎ with the tools of one’s trade. We are 

i ich the candidates draw up lists of books 

. some of which at least, we know, he has not even handled ; and the guidin f 
Teachers have no time to check up such minor details. In view of the کت‎ 

. Siasm and opportunities, it is necessary that some Preparatory courses in 
. research methodology are instituted in all Universities. We are dealing with 
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untfained people run amuck with their researches, the results may be mis- 
leading; it may need more labour to set them right. Y 


With the increasing number ]مہ‎ Universities, Research Centres and 
available opportunities, there is a good deal of efflorescence of research acti- 
vity which is quite welcome. One should not, however, lose sight of an 
important aspect if the different institutions are to function effectively towards 
the furtherance of academic research and promotion of learning. There is an 
urgent need ۶ہ‎ proper co-ordination and of avoiding duplication and conse- 
quent waste of labour and loss of time and money. The Indological committee 
can do something in this respect. That there is repetition and duplication is 
abundantly clear from the lists of subjects ( published by the Inter-University 
Board of India etc. ) for which Ph. D. degrees etc. have been awarded. 


2 


3 


—— 


ə 


° Effective checking of the said duplication is possible only through a 
central co-ordinating organisation, the best fitted in the present case being 
| the Inter-University Board of India, which, instead of making a post-mortem 
‘enumeration ° of the items of work done or being done by its different mem- 
bers, should make a pre-natal ‘ examination’ of the subjects proposed by or 
for the candidates for research degrees. If two research co-ordinating cells, 
. one for the humanities and the other for the sciences, could be set up by the 
| Board, they, with the statistics available with them, can, without difficulty, 
| advise any member University whether any research subject proposed has 
| already been worked on or not, and thus prevent duplication at the start. 
| The proposed cell might also be effectively useful in suggesting alternative or 
| allied subjects. In this matter they might take clue from the Inventions Pro- 
| motion Board, New Delhi, which in its newly started ( Aug. 1965 ) monthly, 
| Invention Intelligence, hasa column entitled ‘ Suggestions for Inventions’ 
through which it indicates problems for research and development. 


technology: their progress can supply man with more and more amenities of 
E living. It is equally possible that, given in the hands of mad nationa- 
lists, these can prove great destructive forces which can reduce to dust all that 
man has achieved by way of improved living standards. We do not live only 
by bread and bullets, though their need cannot be ignored. Anyway, we 
cannot afford to lag behind in these branches of study: but the age-old 
dictum and spirit of India are such that they must serve humanity and must 
notend the humanity itself. This attitude is created in us by the study of 
Our cultural heritage, many aspects of which come within the purview of our 
Conference. We are devoted here to certain departments of humanities. 
Our studies may not be very valuable from the strictly utilitarian point of 
‘view, because they cannot at once benefit society like agriculture or industry, eS 


| 
| 
| We can easily understand why so much stress is laid on science and 


a 
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ox threaten mankind's destruction with the products of an ammunition factory 
or of an atomic plant. We are living in an age of the conquest ee e 
space. But what about man's inner urges ? Are they all duly unc erstoo 
and channellised fruitfully? In this context, the study of religion, philosophy 
and literature has its impact on making man a worthier citizen and helping 
him to create an intellectual background and to contemplate contented living 
and consequent happiness of humanity as a whole : and as such tieu value 
cannot be ignored. A correct understanding of our past currents in history 
will serve as a sure basis for moulding and building our today and tomorrow. 
A good deal of zeal for research is seen in different institutes and 
University Departments, both at home and abroad. Besides books, many 
research papers are appearing in different journals. Indian studies as a part 
of higher learning are of inter-national interest. Obviously English has 
served as a useful language of scholarship for us at home as well as a language 
in which we can communicate with the world outside. But today the old 
picture is gradually changing at home. The regional languages are being 
adopted as medium of state administration. Hindi as a federal language is 
sure to get more and more recognition in all inter-state matters. Many 
scholars of the younger generation prefer to write on Indological subjects in 
regionallanguages. It cannot be denied that some of them are making 
original contributions and bringing new facts to light in their writings. It is 
necessary, therefore, that all these studies get recorded in one place. In this 
respect the co-operation of authors and editors of Journals is quite necessary. 
The editors of research Journals in Indian languages should give a short sum- 
mary in English of thosearticles and papers which have something new to Say or 
which bring some new facts to light which serve as good Steps in the progress 
of studies on any theme. The University Journals should, as a rule, add a 
short English summary of the papers written in regional languages. If the 
subjects are of Indian interest only, one may be content even with a short 
summary in Hindi. Finally, to pool together all this rich material appearing 
in different places and languages on Indological subjects some earnest effort 
has to be made at the level of the central Government. 
ttee may publish an Annual Bulletin giving the titles of 
of books reviewed and topics of notes etc. (either in E 
transliteration) from Indian and foreign Journals devot 
authors of papers appearing in out-of- 
ves communicate a short note to the E 
- Some attempts in this direction are being made by some Journals, 
Institutes and University Departments. For instance the ZDMG ( General 
Index, Band 1-100 ); Annals of the B.O. R.I. (1919-52); Journal of the 
Bihar Research Society (1915-61 ); Index to Papers : All-India Oriental 


The Indology commi- 
all the papers, names 
nglish translation or 
ed to Indology. The 
the-way magazines etc. may themsel- 
ditor of the Bulletin. 
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Cortference (1919-54); Index to Papers in Commemoration Volumes, B. 0. 
R. I., Poona 1964; Bibliography of Studies in Indian Epigraphy ( 1926-50), 
M. S. University Oriental Series, Baroda. Very useful and valuable is K. L. 
JENART’S exhaustive and classified Bibliography of Indological Theses and other 
research papers presented for degrees in the Universities of Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland (Verzeichnis indienkndlicher Hochschulschriften etc., O. 
Harrassowitz, Wiesbaden 1961). Something like this, a detailed and anno- 
tated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations in Indology is under preparation 
in the Vishveshvarananda Institute, Hoshiarpur. Along with these may also 
be noted the Praci-Jyoti: the Digest of Indological Studies published by the 
Institute of Indic Studies, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra, ed, by Dr. 
BUDDHA PRAKASH. Some of the volumes, so far published, show that it is a 
usefur digest of latest researches and studies in different fields of Indology 
over a large part of the world. It gives concise abstracts of the articles appea- 
ring in leading research journals which number about 350 and are published 
in about a dozen languages. It classifies them under sixteen heads covering 
all branches and aspects of Indological studies. The section ‘ Titles of Doc- 
toral theses’ (T. i. pp. 201 f.) presents more than one thousand research 
subjects already completed or being worked upon in different Indian Univer- 
sities, and this is very helpful in co-ordinating research work and to avoid 
duplication of topics for doctoral dissertations. This digest is of considerable 
value for workers in the different fields of Indology. But such attempts do 
not serve the full purpose which an All-India Bulletin can do. In some of 
these publications, there is a good deal of subjective element in listing the 
articles; and financial difficulties obviously put a limitation on the Journals 
etc. For lists of books on Indology, we are having quite exhaustive Cata- 
logues from some foreign and Indian Booksellers. The National Library of 
Calcutta has started issuing the National Bibliography of Sanskrit works 
which is really a welcome step in the right direction. 

Some of the modern Indo-Aryan languages afford us tich material for 
linguistic studies. Excellent models are there in this field from eminent scho- 
lars like BrocH, CHATTERJI, SAKSENA, BANARASI DAS, VARMA, DHIRENDRA 
VERMA, DAVE, KAKATI and: others. Much of the modern literature in these 
languages is being nourished by and shaped on Western ideas and models. 
This is inevitable; but I for one would appeal to the authors not to cut them- 
selves off entirely from the Indian traditions and stray away. Let them ab- 
sorb all that is best in foreign cultures but they must not lose the Indian 
Stamp. So far as the evolution of an Indian language is concerned, a des- 
criptive linguist has to work on it in relation to Apabhrarmsa, Prakrit and 


Sanskrit; and the present trends in linguistics have ample scope for field | S 


Work in their dialects, both in the urban and rural sectors. So far as Mara- 
^ b 


^ 
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thi, for example, is concerned, the two-fold approach is proving very fruitful. 


as illustrated by some standard publications listed below by way of landmarks. 
The great work of J. BLocH La formation de la langue Marathe (Paris 1920) 
was really far ahead of the time, obviously bringing credit to the scholarly 
vision of the author who later took a review of the entire Indo-Aryan in a 
short compass. The study of Marathi language has to begin from inscrip- 
tions, and we have a well-presented coipus of Marathi Inscriptions brought 
out by Dr. S. G. TuLPULE ( Pracina Marathi Koriva Lekha, Poona 1963, see 
also his earlier work An old Marathi Reader, Poona 1960). Then we have 
a well-documented and systematically presented monograph A Grammar of 
Old Marathi by Dr. A. MasrER( Oxford 1964). Here we have a good founda- 
tion of the study of the earlier phase of Marathi which gradually appears in 
its literary form in Mahanubhava literature and in the JRane$vari etc. © The 
evolution and growth of Marathi cannot be worked out only from literature: 
that has led many early scholars to fantastically speculative etymology. They 
have to be viewed in the light of dialects in the Marathi speaking region. Dr. 
S. M. Katre’s Formation of Konkani is quite well-known. Adopting the 
modern methods of descriptive analysis Dr. A. M. GHATAGE has given us 
some excellent monographs. Konkani of South Kanara ( Bombay 1963), 
Kudali (Bombay 1965), Kunabi of Mahad (Bombay 1966). These are a 
part of the programme of a survey of Marathi Dialects undertaken by the 
State Board for Literature and Culture, Bombay. The Magahi Vyakarana 
Kosa (in Hindi) by Dr. SAMPATTI ARYANI ( Patna 1965) is also a parallel 
attempt to study a dialect from Bihar. The Dravida-bhasa-vijnana ( Banga- 
lore 1966) by Prof. H. P. NAGARAJAIH presents in Kannada an exhaustive 
study of Dravidian linguistics with special stress on Kannada and its dialects. 
The Summer and Winter Schools of Linguistics run at different University 
Centres have proved helpful for inducing younger scholars to take up the 
study of various languages according to modern methods in which some of 
our scholars have received instructions in the United States of America. 
e At present, more than a dozen of our Universities are offering facili- 
ties or study and researches in Linguistics. Phonetic laboratories are now 
EN تح‎ Ape and Annamalai. Training in these centres 
: check up and get a correct auditory perception 


of linguistic. facts. The Deccan College, Poona, which has become a live 
centre of Linguistic studies, has undertaken a num 


and Some of the monographs which are lately publi 
lication deserve attention : Khania Phonology by H 
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> There is thus great scope for the study of our regional languages in 
their various aspects. We as Indologists have to possess that integrated all 
-India outlook which is not inconsistent with the progressive comprehension 
of human culture as a whole. Languages may differ in descent, but on that 
account they do not necessarily constitute a different culture altogether. Asso- 
ciation of different cultures with diflerent Indian languages is a tendency 
which, if put in the mouths of pervertéd politicians (who whip up chauvini- 
stip sentiments ), might undermine our national solidarity; and Indologists 
have to guard against this. If we take into account the entire Indian Litera- 
ture, right from the Veda to the present, cultivated in different places or lan- 
guages we have much in common, and the differences are negligible. A very 
large number of tales, motifs, ideas etc. are common to practically all the 
Indian languages; and it is these that characterise the continuity of cultural 
values in the Indian heritage. 

Indic studies occupy an important position in Orientology. East and 

West are relative in their meaning; and the twain has already met and would 
get mingled more and more. The distances are shrinking in modern times by 
the advance of science and technology. In Asia and particularly in India, 
an educated man knows a good deal about European history and philosophy 
but the same cannot be said about the knowledge of the East in Europe, 
though very laudable efforts have been made right from the time of MAX 
MULLER. In the East, there have been bright spots of civilization and wor- 
thy phases of cultural trends of which mankind can be proud; and these have 
to form a part of studies in humanities in general. If man is to be studied 
and valued as man, liberal education has to be broad based and inter- 
national in outlook. European humanism has to absorb Asian outlook; and 
this means that Orientology has to be a part of general Humanities studies in 
leading Universities of the world, so that human values culled from Oriental 
Literatures can gradually percolate from the specialised level to the general 
level of knowledge: this will help us to understand humanity as a whole. 
The analysis of language as attempted by Panini in his presentation of Sans- 
krit has no more remained only Indian but has become a part of linguistic 
science The archaeological discoveries in India have had their relations in 
ES of nearby areas. With plenty of leisure and conditions for peace- 
ful living the Indian thinkers have developed philosophical and moral conce- 
pts which can be favourably compared with those in the contemporary world. 
This will enable us to understand the working of human minds at different 
places, and thereby forge new forces of thought with a view to establishing 
international adjustments and peaceful relations between man and man. 


The Indologist in India cannot afford to work in isolation ; he has to 


Seg ahead and address his colleagues wherever they are; and the results of his 
MOG 3 — ^ 
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study must reach all centres of learning and become ga of the general 
body of human knowledge. In the true, liberal : University education, Indo- 
logical subjects should get themsleves absorbed in various humanistic disci- 
plines like literature, art, history, philosophy etc. This process would be very 
much helped by an All-India Bulletin, in English, as suggested above. 


Ancient Mss. constitute our national wealth next in value only to our 
epigraphs ; and Oriental scholars have been quite mindful of this, both at 
home and abroad. The University of Madras is making good progress on 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum which is a great advance over its excellent 
predecessor the Catalogus Catalogorum by AUFRECHT. Its second volume is 
recently published and it comprises works and authors under vowels á-u. 
This is not a mechanical list, but embodies, under many entries, a good deal 
of well-digested critical material about authors and works, often in- 
cluding information from and reference to research Journals and allied 
sources. The path of the future historian of Sanskrit and allied litera- 
tures js very much paved by this New Catalogus Catalogorum under the 
editorship of Dr. V. RAGHAVAN whose versatility in various fields of Indian 
learning is well-known. It is a work of great magnitude, and needs patient 
steady and untiring labour on the part of the editor and his colleagues. ‘Such 
a work is bound to require a supplementary volume by the time it is comp- 
leted as planned, because so many new Collections and Catalogues are coming 
to light. My earnest hope is that a work of this kind would not be 
allowed to linger long for want of adequate funds. Dr. V. RAGHAVAN isa 
distinguished and experienced manuscriptologist ; and his presence at the 


helm of this project augurs well for its early completion. We hope that 
subsequent parts will follow at regular intervals. 


A Seminar on Manuscriptology and Textual Criticism was held at 
Bangalore, in 1963, under the auspices of the Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs. It was headed by Dr. P. L. Vawya and aimed at 
imparting practical instruction in the methodology of textual criticism with 
special reference to Indian texts. Some talks by experts were also arranged 
on relevant topics. 
the younger generation in the use of Mss. and in actually editing them. 


It is indeed a laudable scheme that the U. 
‘the National Library, Calcutta, with the assistanc 
to microfilm rare Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic 
Ssession or in public institutions in India. 
shers like Motilal Banarsi Dass, Delhi, arer 
especially the Sacred Books of East, Harv 
guistic Survey of India, The Ocean of Sto 


nion Government ( through 
c of UNESCO ) is arranging 
Mss. whether in private po- 

Some of our enterprising Publi- 
eprinting useful works on Indology 
ard Oriental Series Volumes, Lin- 
ry by TAWNEY and PENZER etc. 
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This is really welcome for new Institutions and younger scholars interested 
in them. | : 

Recently a good deal of impetus has been given to Mss. collection 
and of their cataloguing through Government patronage and expert advice. 
As a result, very valuable Mss. have come into public libraries from indivi- 
duals and private collections. During the last few years, many such colle- 
ctions have shaped themselves in Western India in Jodhpur ( Rajasthan Ori- 
efital Research Institute), Jaipur (Mahavira Bhavana) and Ahmedabad ( L. D. 
Institute of Indology ) etc. The Descriptive catalogues brought out lately by 
these institutes are very valuable. That of Muni Shri PUNYAVUAYAJI'S 
Collections (in two parts) published by the L. D. Institute brings to light many 
choice texts in Prakrit and Sanskrit. 


3 It is well-known that the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, has an excellent and well-tried arrangement of loaning Mss. to insti- 
tutions and bonafide scholars on suitable security, and I am reliably told 
that this has worked well. Some of the new Institutes are adopting this 
procedure. But there are some collections here and there, the Curators of 
which insist that only transcripts can be given and not Mss. Well, a Mss. 
collection is not just a museum where the Curator might show an important 
Ms. like that of the Arthasastra of Kautilya or of a play of Bhasa to some 
political leader or to Governmental dignitary and feel that the objectives 
of the Institution are fulfilled. This attitude has got to change. A transcript 
id useful and necessary but it cannot be a substitute for the original Ms. 


These collections of Mss. in Western India contain valuable Ms. mate- 
rial; and in them the Mss. of the Ardhamagadhi canon and of Apabhramsa 
works deserve our special attention, because so much work still remains to be 
done on them to have a fuller picture of our literary heritage. 


The need of a critical edition of the Ardhamagadhi canon is being 
stressed by eminent scholars like PiscHEL, JACOBI, SCHUBRING, VAIDYA and 
others for more than fifty years. Jacosi, on the eve of his departure from 
India in 1914, announced that an edition of the Siddhanta, the Ardhamagadhi 
canon or the Ganipidaga, the text of which can lay claim to finality would 
only be possible by using the old palm-leaf Mss. from the Pattan Bhandaras. 
PETERSON said years back quite prophetically about the Pattan collection: 
* I know of no town in India and only a few in the world which can boast of 
80 great a store of documents of such venerable antiquity. They would be 
the pride and jealously guarded treasure of any University Library in Europe." 
We feel convinced of this now, when we look at some of the works like the 
Kavyamimamsa, Tattvasamgraha, Tattvopaplavasimha and others which have 
been published in the famous Gaikwad Oriental Series which has always 


^ 
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aimed at bringing to light the valuable works from the Pattan Bhandara, 
Difficulties were often experienced in getting Mss. from Pattan. But now they 
are easily accessible to us, through Muni Shri PuNvAVUAYAJ or the L, D. 
Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 

The Basic works of the Ardhamagadhi canon cannot stand in isolation 
as an Asiga or Upanga, but their texts show inter-relations and cross iconii 
mination. Further, the texts are often quoted and interpreted by the Nijj utti, 
Cürni and Bhasya commentaries in Prakrit and by Tikas and Vrttis in Sanskrit. 
Some of the latter are composed by eminent authors like Haribhadra and 
Silaüka who were adepts in different branches of contemporary learning. Thus 
the editing of these texts is a complicated problem. Further, the Prakrit 
languages with dialectal variations and Mss. showing different readings add to 
the difficulties of the editor. The problem has to be faced and solved in a 
satisfactory manner. The critical edition of the Mahabhàürata has shown us 
the way, though the material of the canonical and acvessory texts may be of 
a different character. With ancient and trustworthy Mss. material, it should 
not be difficult to evolve principles of textual criticism and apply them judi- 
ciously. Now-a-days some stray efforts—praiseworthy in their own way— 
are being made by the Prakrit Text Society, Mahavira Jain Vidyalaya, Bombay, 
under the expert guidance of Muni Sri PUNYAVIJAYAN. The Prakrit Text 
Society has already brought to light important Prakrit works like the Amga- 
vijja, Caupannamahapurisacariya, “Akhyanamanikosa, etc. The Society has 
great scope for publishing many important texts; and the progress in this 
much neglected branch of Indian literature depends more on the co-operation 
of scholars and financial assistance. So far as the Ardhamagadhi canon is 
concerned, editions of individual texts, based on limited material, brought 
out by eminent editors are before us for guidance. 


has led to bringing out editions from which passage 
Ms. evidence; this is a danger in h 


Sometimes sectarian zeal 


S are expunged without 
andling the valuable material. Any way 
the work has to be carried out on an institutional basis; and an effective 


Board needs to be organised to bring out a critical edition of the Ardha- 
magadhi canon. Scholars have extracted some details from the canon here 
and there; and they are enough to indicate what a rich linguistic, historical 
and socio-cultural material is lying embedded in these texts. For the history 
of religious institutions in India, the Ardhamagadhi canon is a valuable 
source. Neglect of this branch leaves incomplete the picture of Indian culture 
sketched only on the basis of the Pali canon and contemporary Sanskrit 
literature. Dr. W. SCHUBRING’S study of the text of the Acaranga and some 
of the latest papers on the Uttaradhyayana by Professor L, ALSDORF only 


indicate how these canonical texts have to be 
T Š approached from 1 
critical angles. n a variety of 
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| . ^ Another important aspect of these'collections of Mss, is th ic Ta 
rich in Mss. of Apabhramsa and post-Apabhramsa works Thedugh fhe indi- / 225 
| vidual efforts of some eminent scholars like JACOBI, ALSDORF, VAIDYA /HIRALAL,.- < 2 
| BHAYANI and others, some important Apabhramsa works are critically edited. —— _ 
| They have opened a new vista of study in the fields of language fnd: metre, 7 
Whatever is so far published is insignificant in comparison with Sha? Oe. - es 
| mains to be published, as is evident from some surveys of Apabhr aiiss, Jately MEC | 
| published. Some enthusiasts have tried to monopolise Apabhramsa as Hindi 
| only, and that has attracted many Hindi writers to Apabhramsa. But as a 
|^ stagein linguistic development, Apabhramsa has to be distinguished from 
i Rajasthani, Hindi, Gujarati etc. Atthe same time it is more than obvious 
| that some post-Apabhramsa texts border on the earlier phases of these 
| languages. For a thorough study of the linguistic development of most of 
|^ , the New-Indo-Aryan languages, more and more intensive study of Apabhra- 
| sa language and literature is necessary. As a literary language Apabhramsa 
l was cultivated practically all over Northern India as late as the Mughal 
| Period, and its literary back-ground for Rajasthani, Gujarati, Braja ( Hindi ), 
| Dhundari, Bihari, Bengali etc. cannot be ignored. Mystic teachers, bardic 
| ministzels., and epic and religious poets expressed themselves in Apabhramsa : 
| their idiom shows minor local variations. In fact, Mss. of the same work 
| copied down from time to time show dialectal variations; attempts were 
made by intelligent copyists to bring the language nearer the currrent idiom. 
We have a twofold duty towards this important branch of Indian literature. 
First, a systematic attempt has to be made to edit most of the Apabhramsa 
texts in a definitive, if not critical, manner. Secondly, the linguistic material 
from them has to be systematically extracted and suitably sorted. A critical 
| study of them and of the linguistic material 15 an urgent desideratum, at 
present, for a number of reasons. It is through the post-Apabhramsa that 
our saints of the middle ages preached and their poems and songs had a fer- 
vent appeal, full of devotion and sincerity, that captivated the hearts of the 
masses. Today there is an all-round enthusiasm for the study of New Indo- 
Aryan regional languages in different states. Different Universities have 
special departments for their regional languages. Sub-regional dialects like 
Magahi etc. are being studied by different scholars at the University level; ہہ‎ 
modern methods in linguistics are being employed by some of our scholars 
for studying dialects of different groups of people. If Apabhramsa is not 
to be studied there, an important link and a unifying factor in our linguistic 
heritage will be missed. In having a full picture of the A CO sÅpa- 
bhrarhsa has a special singificance, because it not only inheg 
from the Prakrits but it also forms the literary back-grou: for fie Vatigus 
regional languages of the Indo-Aryan group. 8 ( 
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There are some other aspects also of the study of Mss. fouud in 
Westein India: their paleography and illustrations contained inthem. some | 
of these Mss. are dated, and they were being copied generation to generation | 
by a small group of trained calligraphists. The alphabets, their style and | 
shape etc. can be marked out at different stages of evolution of Nagari and | 
corelated with similar material available from epigraphs. BUHLER did use 
some Mss, from Western India in his famous monograph, and now a great 
mass of material is available for a manuscriptologist. As to the illustrations 
they are not only interesting for their contents but also possess richness in 
colour and details: sometimes costly colours in gold and silver are used in 
them. Very notable material in this respect is brought to light in a series of | 
publications ( The Story of Kalaka, Washington, 1933; Miniature Paintings | 
of the Jaina Kalpasutra Washington 1934 ; Ms. Illustrations of the “Uttara- | 

1 
| 


dhyayanasutra, New Haven, Connecticut 1941 etc.) by Professor W. NORMAN 
BROWN. Some additional material is published in India also ( The Jaina 
Citrakalpadruma, Ahmedabad 1935 ; Sri-Kàlikàcàryakathasamgraha, Ahme- 
dabad, 1949 ), and experts like Dr. MorICHANDRA and others have critically 
approached some of the details. A more detailed study is awaited to solve 
the problem of the relation of this art with Central Asian Ms. illustzations 
which belong to a much earlier period. 

In these Mss. collections we have a pretty large number of important 
works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa. Immediately one cannot have 
critical editions, but with a view to saving these works from oblivion and to | 
assisting the future historian of Indian literatures, it is necessary that authen- | 
tic editions of them have to be brought out. It is a debt we owe to numerous | 
authors of the past. 1 earnestly appeal to all the workers in the fields of | 
Ancient Indian literatures to devote their energies to this task of brining out | 
authentic editions of unpublished texts. This is a huge task. Any amount | 


of efforts would not be enough, and no labour is likely to go academically 
unrewarded. 


Our classical languages are rich not only in belles- 
also found in them treatises on practical matters and tech 
have for instance the Ratnapariksadisaptagrantha- 
thana Puratana Granthamala ). 
Ratnapariksa. Shri S. V. SoHo 
an Numismatic Chronicle ( 1964 
notes along with illustrations. 


lettres but there are 
nical subjects. We 
samgraha (No 60, Rajas- 
Dr. MOTICHANDRA has critically studied the 
NI has re-edited the Dravyapariksa in the Indi- 
-65 ) and promises a translation with critical 
Thakkara Pheri was a remarkable dignitary 
ounded by gold, silver and precious stones in 
That he should have written a treatise in Prakrit on 
€ fortunate accidents of Indian history. In the same | 


series are published the Yantraraja-racana ( No. 2), an astrological work-and 
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Nrtté-Samgraha (No. 10) on Indian dance. Number of works, small but 
significant, are lying in these Ms. collections. ^ 


It is a happy idea that the Central Sanskrit Institute, Tirupati is pub- 
lishing the Malaya-maruta ( 1966 ), a successor of the Kavyamala Gucchaka, 
coming in the field after sixty years, to serve the cause of Sanskrit Literature 
by bringing to light unpublished minor works in Sanskrit, poems, plays, 
hymns, anthologies etc. It is edited by Dr. V. RAGHAVAN, who, as the Editor 
of the New Catalogus Catalogorum, can do a great service to this new venture. 
The first Spanda, among other minor works, contains the play Vibudhamohana 
of Harijivana Misra of the Jaipur Court (17th Cent. A.D.). Dr. RAGHAVAN 
appeals ‘ to scholars, especially those who possess private Ms. collections or 
are working in manuscript libraries, to co-operate in this undertaking and 
send Mss. or press copies of short works for publication in the future num- 
bers of the Malayamaruta. ° 


What is true of literary works is more than true and urgent of inscrip- 
tions, hundreds of estampages of which, I am told, are lying in the archives 
of the Epigraphic Department, awaiting publication. If authorities think 
that they cannot publish them within the next five or ten years, itis better 
that the estampages are handed over to bona fide scholars so that they might 
publish them earlier. Asa rule, all early inscriptions must be published. 
Perhaps we are accustomed to attach importance to them only from the stand- 
point of political or dynastic history. But that is not all. These records 
may contain a good deal of cultural material, or useful scholarly material 
like references to authors and saints whose works are known to us. Many 
of the inscriptions published in the Epigraphia Carnatica have such an impor- 
tance; and it is quite likely that ‘ unpublished epigraphs if brought to light, 
would give fresh clues to solve many a chronological problem in our literary 
history. 


It is understood that a Topographical List of Indian Inscriptions is being 
compiled under a U. G. C. Scheme at four centres., namely the Universities 
` Calcutta ( Dr. D. C. SIRCAR), Madras (Dr. T. V. MAHALINGAM ), Mysore 
(Dr. M. SHESHADRI) and Nagpur (Dr. V. V. MIRASHI ). 


For the study of inscriptions we have recently a very good book Indian 
Epigraphy, by Dr. D. C. SIRCAR (Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi etc, 1965). It 
is highly useful in purpose, quite wide in the scope of its contents, well- 
documented in make-up and characterised by objective precision and exacting 
Scholarship. This work not only covers the results of the scholarly work of 
a number of authors in the field but also becomes a valuable guide for those 
Who are serious about researches in epigraphy. Such volumes are welcome 
ate time when there is so much of enthusiasm for the study of Indology in 
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its various aspects. In fact, this volume reminds one of the famous य 
der Indo-Arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde in which xu d 
lists presented the results of their studies and which have served scholars 
as standard works of reference. Many decades have quietly rolled by and a | 
good deal of fresh information has come out in various languages and in | 
different ficlds of Indo-Aryan culture since these volumes were published. | 
Dr. Sircar’s book clearly shows that Indologists have seriously to think of | 
completing those which are still to be published and bringing the other | 
volumes of this Encyclopaedia up-to-date, so that they will serve as a guide | 
to future workers. | 

Likewise, Shri B. B. LAv's work Indian Archaeology since Independence | 
( Delhi, 1964) aptly satisfies the full connotation of its title. Its contents | 
are of practical value to comprehend the cultural trends of archeological 
finds lately brought to light. ; 


Most of us gathered here are interested in teaching and research. In 
earlier days, specialists in Ancient Indian History could handle original 
sources in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali; but today a new generation is coming 
up which wants a Sanskrit chaya for Prakrit inscriptions and an English 
translation for Sanskrit epigraphs and for allied literature. Translations can 
never be a substitute for the original. Forty years back, my professor used 
to read the Prakrit passages in the dramas, give a rendering of them in 
Sanskrit and then translate the same into English, in the Sanskrit classes. 
But today most of the professors read in the class only the Sanskrit chaya, 
and the students, in many parts of our country, have in their hands editions 
which do not contain Prakrit passages at all. In the Chaya, the metre 
of the original verse is never maintained ; and if there is any $lesa in the 
Prakrit, it cannot be had in Sanskrit. The ring of the Prakrit-Apabhramsa 
verses in the Vikramorvasiyam ( which have been accepted by Prof. H. D. 
VELANKAR as the composition of Kalidasa himself) sung by the king can 
never be appreciated in the chaya; and we know, 
Carudatta and Mrcchakatika can be understoo 
Prakrit. The results of the present method are in 


students that we will have our lecturers and professors in the next generation; 
and their performance will be still worse in the class-rooms. We do not | 
tolerate wrong spellings in English ; but an indifferently printed Prakrit quota- 
| tion is a normal thing in most of the editions of Alamkara works, some of | 
the editors of which are quite Tespectable. We cannot have a correct chàyà | 
from an incorrect original, and then our ingenuity runs amuck to interpret a | 
yerse from the chaya. Likewise a teacher of Prakrit and Pali cannot do justice : 
to his study, if he is not able to use the Sanskrit commentaries and allied - 


Works in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit commentaries of Haribhadra and $ilanka | 
5 a 7 7 4 


Some of the passages in the 
d correctly only from the 
evitable; itis out of these 1 
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are an indispensable aid to some of the texts of the Ardhamagadhi canon; 
and the basic philosophical doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism are all well 
explained in subsequent treatises in Sanskrit, in the Nyaya style. Wedo not 
approach these texts merely from a linguistic point of view: they are pieces 
of literature, and their expositions contain philosophical speculations: Years 
ago, some time in 1952, Mm. VIDHUSHEKHAR BHATTACHARYA had complained 
against this deteriorating state of things (in the knowledge of Prakrits) in 
some of the post-graduate departments in our leading Universities; but the 
conditions today, and attitudes which are prevalent now, clearly show that 
not only things are worse but we are even losing consciousness of the dete- 
rioration itself. That is one of the reasons why even some of our University 
publications do not reach the international standard expected of them. 


>The charm and lucidity of Sanskrit language observed in ornate poems 
are worthily matched by the grandeur and dialectical skill seen in works of 
logic and metaphysics. The six Darsanas are the mirrors in which is reflected 
a wide range of Indian Philosophical speculation, and the Bhasyas are great 
specimens of serious thinking and sustained argumentation. Here we find 
the speculative efforts of the best brains India has ever produced. If the 
Sütras have significantly survived, it is because of the great authors of the 
Bhasya on them. Nowhere can we find the heights of intellectual attain- 
ments, the keen analytic powers, unquestioned appeal to authority and, above 
all, the zeal to refute other systems of thought with a view to establishing the 
validity of one's own system of philosophy as we do in this branch of litera- 
ture. Authors like Sabarasvamin, Kumarila, Samkara, Ramanuja, etc. 
created a tradition of thought-pattern which, with the passing of time, lapsed 
into mechanical scholasticism in which hair-splitting definitions became more 
important. The Nyaya school substantially contributed the pattern of logic, 
while the Vaisesika a number of basic categories; and the Samkhya system 
applied the psychic apparatus for this pattern. The intellectual life in the 
country was so much permeated with such study, discussion and argumen- 
tation that even Avaidika schools entered the arena; and we have such great 
logicians like Dinnaga, Dharmakirti, Vasubandhu, Akalanka, Vidyananda 
and others. Even the Nastika school refused to lag behind in this direction, 


“and we have its contribution in the Tattvopaplavasirnha of Jayarasi Bhatta. | 


'The subject is posed; doubt is raised; objections are anticipated; the prima 
facie view is set forth; and then the correct conclusion is reached by setting 
aside the various objections, both possible and actual. For critical students of 


Indian philosophy, the sectarian zeal, the edge of refutation and the bitterness - 


of controversy lose much of their meaning in thier comparative perspective. 

But the refutations and counter-attacks enable us to understand their basic 

concepts more clearly. Every system had its own basic concepts, but they all 
Aloc 4 à ee 
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used the Sanskrit language, the word“building ability and semantic potentiality 
of which were almost unlimited. This has resulted into a major problem in 
understanding these texts, apart from their verbose style developed in later 
days. The same Sanskrit words are used, but the different systems expressed 
different concepts through them. A few words of this category can be very 
easily enumerated : citta, Karman, yoga, pudgala, manas, buddhi, sto; A. study 
of even these words, with their varying shades of meaning and basic concepts, 
is of immense interest, This could be easily detected by scholars when they i 
came to translate these works into English, French or German. But when | 
now-a-days these works are translated into any Indian language, the same | 
words are kept but the required meaning is not exactly grasped. It is nece- p 
ssary, therefore, that the traditional Pandita and the comparative methodist | 
come together and compile a Kosa of Indian Nyaya terminology which would | 
show how different words have undergone changes in meaning in the different 2 
systems and have evolved a number of subtle doctrines in Indian philosophy. | 
The Nyayako$a of ZALKIKAR had a limited scope; and it served its purpose 
well, when it was first compiled. Today many works of Jaina and Buddhist 
authors have come to light; and the details from them deserve to be 
collected. A thesaurus of the Nyaya terms used in the Vaidika and Avaidika 
Darsanas will give us a better insight into their concepts and their distinctive 
meanings developed through one and the same Sanskrit word. 


When S. C. VIDYABHUSHAN wrote his Indian Logic, some of the Jaina 

Nyaya works were just names to us. But during the last few years, many of 
them have come to light and have been so ably edited that itis high time 
that our scholars take note of them and try to bring their contents in the 
Stream of Indian philosophical studies. Dr. E. FRAUWALLNER and others have 
made substantial contributions to the chronology in particular and study in 
general of some branches of Nyaya. Professor D. H. H. INGALLS studies have 
shown that even the Navya-nyaya is a fine pasture fora learned student to 
feed upon, then what to say of earlier Nyaya type of literature developed by 
various Darsanas ? Dr. V, P. JOHRAPURKAR'S Introdution to his edition of the 
Visvatattvaprakà$a ( Jivaraja J. Granthamala, Sholapur, 1964 ) is a good bibli- 
ographical essay on Jaina Nyaya. Some of the important works, which deserve 
the attention of a researcher in Indian philosophy, may be mentioned here : 
ie 1) The Aptamimamsa of Samantabhadra with Vidyanandi's Astasahasri ( of 
E which a critical edition js urgently needed ). 2 ) Siddhasena’s. AOE 
; with the great commentary of Abhayadeva and the Nyayavatara with the 
Varttika: 3) Mallavadi’s Dyadasaranayacakrawith the voluminous commentary 
of Sirbhasüri ( Vols. 1-4, Chhani 1948-60 ). 4) Akalanka’s Laghiyastraya with 
: the Nyayakumudacandrodaya of Prabhacandra, Nyaya- viniScaya with the 
Vivarana of Vadiraja, Stddhiviniscaya with Anantavirya's Tika and Pramana- 
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samgraha. 5 ) Haribhadra's Anekanta-Jayapataka and Sastravartà-samuccaya 
with his svopajfia commentaries. 6) Vidyanandi's Aptapariksa and other works, 
7) Prabhacandra’s Prameyakamalamartanda. 8) Hemacandra’s Pramana- 
mimamsa and Anyayogavyavacchedika with the Syadvamanjari of Mallisena. We 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Pt. SUKHALALJL, inspired and guided by whom 
younger scholars like the late Pt. MAHENDRAKUMAR and Pt. D. MALAVANIA have 
done valuable work in this neglected branch of Nyaya literature. Some of 
their Hindi Introductions and comparative Notes are a mine of useful infor- 
mation and bear a testimony to the wide range of their studies. Beyond stray 
review-writers, these works have not attracted many scholars. Most of them 
are published in the Singhi J. Series, Manikachandra D. J. Granthamala, 
Mürtidevi J. Granthamala, Jivaraja J. Granthamala, the Gaikwad O. Series, 
the last of which has now assumed the form of a miniature Library. Only 
two of these have been translated into English, namely, the Pramanamima- 
msa of Hemacandra by Mookrm)j: and Tatia ( Calcutta 1946) and the 
Syadvadamanjari by the late Dr. F. W. THoMas under the title * The Flower 
Spray of the Quodammoda Doctrine’ ( Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1960 ). This 
translation is the last work of our Ex-President; and I should agree with the 
editor (Dr. E. CONZE, who brought out this work after the death of the 
translator ) that it ‘ exhibits his mastery in unravelling the most complicated 
constructions of Sanskrit syntax, but also that earnest preoccupation with the 
problems of human existence which gave an additional dimension to the 
breadth and austerity of his scholarship.’ 1 have no doubt that this translation 
will influence subsequent expositions of Jaina philosophy in the perspective 
of the philosophical debates so popular in the middle ages. 


Some years back it was customary to present the tenets of Jainism and 
Buddhism from the purva-paksa given by Samkara, Ramanuja and other 
E and from the Sarva-darsanasamgraha. But today this approach 
is outdated, because a good number of original texts have come to light. In 
fact now the stage is reached when the purva-paksa of the critics is traced to 
the source and verified. On the other hand, the purva-paksa given by Hari- 
bhadra and Mallisena show remarkable fidelity, often quoting by name the 
texts on which they are based. This enables us to take a comparative view of 
the philosophical tenets discussed. Dr. D. N. 35۸7۸۲۰ study ( The Critique of 
Indian Realism, Agra 1964 ) reveals a number of implications of the basic 
Nyaya-Vaisesika theories when studied on the back-ground of the conflict with 
the Buddhist Dinnaga school. If the same method is adopted, while studying 
the works of Akalanka, Haribhadra and others, we will get a well-coordina- 
ted picture of the growth of Indian philosophical speculation in the hands of 
these great authors. The earnestness of endeavour has counted more in this 
branch than any other consideration. This branch of Nyaya literature isa 
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potential field for the historian of Indian philosophy. In the carly period of 
study in India, very few authors went beyond the limits of their own school 
except for picking up a doctrine here and there for refutation. Many philo- 
sophers and philosophical tenets would not be adequately known, if informa- 
tion is culled out only from their critics. What is needed, therefore, is, in 
the words of Dr. E. FRAUWALLNER. ‘ an appreciative investigation in another 
System of thought ', whereby, the most important and profound ideas which 
remain unregarded in these polemics’ might be brought to light in their 
correct perspective. MM. Dr. P. V. KANE'S History of Dharmasastra isa 
monument of painstaking scholarship; and it should serve as a model for 
some gifted scholar to undertake the survey of Indian Nyayasastra ( using 
that term in a broad sense to cover all systems which have adopted the Nyaya 
style of writing in Sanskrit ). 
There is another branch of our literature, namely, the Tantra, which 
has not received sufficient attention and study. It was current not only in | 
India, but was carried outside India. Its origin, influence on various religious 
systems, its captivating influence on the mass-mind, and allied rituals, its 
intermingling with Loka-dharma, etc. are topics which deserve detailed study 
to get a better picture of the religious history of our land. Texts like the 
Kalacakra-tantra give quite interesting information. The Tantric aspects of 
Buddhism, Saivism and Jainism are even independent topics of study; and the 
spread of Tantric practices cuts across different religions and areas, It has an 
all-India pattern with Mother Goddess at its back, though local variations 
are known. Though much of it is mystical and symbolic, and interpretation of 
texts is a problem, some attempt has to be made to study the system from a 
historical point of view, stripping the system of its mythical and mythological 
association. The names of Gaudapada and Sarhkara, our eminent philosophers 
are closely associated with Tantra, in works like the Srikramottama, Srividya- 
tava Bhuvanesvarirahasya. The Sakta, Pasupata, Lakulamata, Kapalika, 
Kalamukha and other schools deserve detailed study. In certain contexts, 
Tantricism is looked upon as a part of the discipline of spiritual realization. 
6 development and spread of Indo-Aryan are linguistic phenomena 
of engrossing, interest, There is obviously a very great scope for lexicographic 
Studies in Indo-Aryan literature. The Deccan College Research Institute, 
Poona, has undertaken the Dictionary of Sanskrit on Historical Principles. 


A.D. It also covers inscriptions, coin-legends etc. The object of this 
Dictionary is to give an exhaustive repertory of all words and the distribution 
of meaning-contents in their Space-time context as far as determinable. Tt is 
earnestly hoped that a few specimen pages would be soon issued to indicate 
how the meanings of words are presented in their space-time context, so that 
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this might prove a guidance to similar projects in the country. Then The 
Critical Pali Dictionary is making progress, being resuscitated in 1959 01 an 
international basis, under the auspices of the Royal Danish Academy of 
Science and Letters in Copenhagen. A Comparative Dictionary of Indo-Aryan 
Languages by R.L. TURNER is a magnificent performance of which some 
eight parts have appeared. To complete the picture and to supplement the 
material so far published, it is high tinie that a Dictionary of Prakrits, or 
Middle Indo-Aryan, is undertaken on an institutional basis. The Paiasadda- 
mahamavo was after allan individual effort so ably carried out. It has 
served its purpose well and it had lately gone out of stock. Since its publica- 
tion in 1928 so much fresh material has come to light and the Middle Indo- 
Aryan is such an importantlink in the development of Indo-Aryan that a 
Dictionary of Prakrits on historical and comparative lines is very necessary, 
There was great demand for its copies, and the Prakrit Text Society had to meet 
it merely by reprinting the first edition. KITTEL’s Kannada English Dictionary 
was a piece of significant scholarship. It has long been out of print. It is 
revised and sent to the press under the auspices of the University of Madras. 
Thanks to the labours of some eminent Kannada scholars like Profs. T. N. 
SRIKANTAIYA (who passed away lately! ), D. L. NARASIMHACHAR and N. 
BASAVARADHYA, the Kannada Nighantu is being published in a worthy form by 
the Kannada Sahitya Parishattu, Bangalore; and so far two fascicules have 
come out. The first volume of the Malayalam Lexicon has been published 
by the University of Kerala. The French Institute of Indology at Pondicherry 
is preparing a complete index of the words of the Tamil Sangam literature in 
every occurrence. Lately a conference of Iranists was held in Italy to 
discuss the project of Pahlavi Dictionary; and it is hoped that this project 
will be taken up by some western scholars. 
The necessity of rewriting the history of India by Indians from the 
Indian point of view is being stressed all the more since Independence. So 
far as Modern Period is concerned, there is greater scope for such an attempt. 
Under a foreign rule, the material was not available in plenty; and very few 
to, or even could, express themselves freely. Western writers were in- 
terested in political history, and that too they presented from the imperiali- 
stic view (the approach being almost always through English records). 
Today things are very much changed ; and attempts are being rightly made 
to essay and assess the history of Indian struggle for freedom by eminent his- 
torians like Dr. TARACHAND and Dr. R. C. MAJUMDAR and others. i 
History. should not concern itself only with princes and their fights for 
thrones and territories; but it must also portray the fate of the common man 
at different periods and under varying environments, especially the social, 
religious, economic and administrative institutions built by him. From this ; 
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point of view there is still much scope in the history of medieval India ‘and 
even of the ancient period. Certainly there is an Indian point of view. But 
even that has to conform to the best standards of methodology in history: 
meticulous collection of data, proper selection, judicious co-ordination, criti- 
cal interpretation and synthetic presentation in a correct perspective, not losing 
sight of the contemporary history in the neighbouring states. It is by sucha 
critical and objective approach, which we have inherited from the West, that an 
Indian historian can bring his imagination to bear upon the gaps and enligh- 
ten the entire canvas in a proportionate perspective so that his history is not 
only a well-reasoned-out document butalso a source of pride and guidance as 
well, to the future generations. The recorded history becomes meaningful, 
coherent and complete by searching for clues for the unrecorded. The 
all-India outlook is essential in our approach; we must not give undue scope 
to sectional interests, pet theories and personal bias : these have become more 
pressing today than in the past. Results at the cost of the method and con- 
clusions not deduced from reliable data are of no avail howsoever tickling 
they might be for one's pet theory, or even our national ego. At present 
there js the other danger of regional or linguistic predilections at the cost of 
objective judgements. 


The recent tendency is to present historical events from the point of 
view of the means of production. One of our highly gifted scholars ( alas ! 
we lost him lately) has made such an attempt in his latest book, The Culture 
and Civilization of Ancient India in Historical Outline, so nicely brought out; 
but, in his enthusiasm, he makes a number of exceptionable statements ; and 
the perspective is often topsyturvy, if not misleading. An Indian too can 
have his bias; it is easy to borrow words and phrases from a highly industri- 
alised civilization, without caring much to see whether they suit our condi- 
tions at all. A catching explanation is not necessarily a correct one, much less 
historically true, if it is not substantiated by verifiable evidence. 


Recently there have been some co-operative efforts in India to write a 
complete history of India. Of the ten volumes of the History and Culture of 
the Indian People planned by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, some 


seven volumes are so far published. It is hoped that the Project would be 
completed soon. 


When we talk of the religious hist 
what is usually attempted. Generally, 
g0 on collecting material from the diffe 
is, no doubt, necessary. But the India 
enough to depend on the literary sourc 
by some field work. We have to colle 


ory of India, it means much more than 
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vities, etc. from different localities and from distinct groups of people. The 
Vedic ritual touches only a fringe of the Indian society, just as ascetic cults 
are confined to very few people. In tribal areas the religious cults are clearly 
non-Vedic ; and often it is possible to discover in them certain ideas which 
might even go back to pre-Vedic times and belong to the original native people 
ofIndia. Partial attempts are made in this direction in the Obscure Religious 
Cults by S. DAsGUPTA ( Calcutta 1962) and Lokadharma by V. S. AGRAWALA ; 
(Ahmedabad 1964). But more serious investigations require to be carried 
out. It is sheer injustice done to this valuable material, if we call it just 
folklore and ignore it in our study of the religious patterns of our society 
as a whole. 
The Indologist has a special duty to see that the gap between the 
South Indian and North Indian classical studies is not unnecessarily widened. 
It is true that the southern languages like Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, ete. 
have a different descent, but that does not mean that they have grown on the 
Indian soil without the usual give-and-take with the Indo-Aryan languages 
which they, indeed, have remarkably influenced in various ways. The inter— 
action of the various Indian languages in the early times has been so close and 
inter-connected that the concept of the Indian literature as one unit js a fact 
of literary history. But today, for various reasons, this concept needs to be 
strengthened more and more. The literary writers in the various modern 
Indian languages are not today, as a tule, imbued with that spirit of ancient 
Indian literature as it was some fifty years ago. In fiction, tremendous out- 
side influence is seen and that cannot be stopped. But there is no justifica- 0 
tion for our writers to cut off their strings connecting them with our earlier 
literature and even basic human values which are essentially Indian. Further, 
for political and other reasons more stress is being laid on regional loyalties 
which become extremely harmful to the national cause. Any way, the Indo- 
logist has to see that he does not become a party to all these fissiparous 
movements. His effort must always be to find out what is common to all 
of us and to lay more stress on the common points to strengthen and to hold 
before the world an integrated image of India. To bring this into effect, we 
must try to realize something concrete. We want a History of Indian litera- 
ture in one unit, may be in more than one volume: the model of the monu- 
mental work of M. WINTERNITZ is there. Iam aware, so far We have not | 
succeeded in revising it; but if eminent scholars from different parts of our | 
country, come together under the auspices of the Central Government, 
there is no reason why we should not be able to bring out a standard Histo 
of Indian literature. The classical period of the South Indian language 
as bright as that of any other language in India. The Sanskritic vocabul 
has played, a remarkable role in enriching them and in shaping their mo: 
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More attention has to be directed to it. The poetic genius of Puspadanta, 
one of the greatest Apabhramsa poets, blossomed at the metropolis of the 
Rastrakutas though he hailed from the North. The contribution of South 
India to the thought-development in our country is so remarkable that I, 
for one, cannot think of the dignified growth of Indian philosophical thought 
without acknowledging the contributions made by eminent authors from the 

` South like Dharmakirti, Samkara, Akalamka, Kumarila and others. In fact, 
these authors are the cementing links in the superstructure of the Indian 
philosophical thought. All these authors are more or less studied. But 
the literature of the South, especially, the Kavyas etc. deserve more atten- 
tion by the Indologist. In fact, I cannot find a single volume in English 
where I can get all the details about the Tamil or the Kannada authors, their 
times, and detailed contents of all their works and their mutual relations with 
similar works in other languages of India. , Much is written in Kannada or 
Tamil but I want my colleagues in those parts of the country to give us a 
good book on these languages in English. Kannada and Tamil are not in- 
tended only for those regions. In fact, they are as much of Indian interest 
as any other language cultivated in India. May I go a step forward and say 
that Tamil has even an international interest, as is becoming more and more 
evident now? Lately, an International Conference, Seminar of Tamil Research 
was held for the first time on a very grand scale in Kuala Lumpur (Malaysia) 
under the joint auspices of the International Association of Tamil Research 
and the University of Malaya in which some 200 delegates from 26 countries 
participated. In due course, the volumes written in English on these langu- 
ages and literature would be translated not only into Hindi but also into 
other languages of India, so that the educated classes would know about 
each other more intimately. 

Prof. D. L. NARASIMHACHAR, Mysore, has brought out a book on 
Textual Criticism in Kannada (Kannada Grantha-Sampadana or Kannada Tex- 
tual Criticism, Mysore 1964 ) His exposition is broad-based and has 
become all the more valuable because he draws his illustrations from Kannada 
classics. The urgent need now is that younger Kannada scholars should use 
- a ae on edit the early Kannada classics which stand on par 
Satin of ۷۹۷۶۹ 77777 
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८ al ideas into modern works in these 
languages. It is very urgent, therefore, that old Kannada and Tamil works 
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are first translated into modern Kannada‘ and modern Tamil, so that they are 
read by one and all in these areas. If, in due course, these are translated into 
Hindi and other modern Indian languages, the ideas and ideals contained in 
them will be a national property; and it will help us to understand the 
growth of the structure of Indian literature as a whole. 


The Bharatiya Jfanapitha (founded in 1942), Varanasi, has been 
quietly bringing out critical editions (with learned introductions) of Sanskrit 
Prakrit, Apabhramsa, Pali and Tamil works. A project of bringing out 
early Kannada classics with Kannada translation is undertaken by it. It has 
to its credit today more than fifty sumptuous volumes. Most of them are 
published for the first time, and they bring to light certain neglected branch- 
es of Indological learning. The latest in this series is the Sugandhadasami 
Katha in Apabhramsa, Sanskrit, Old-Gujarati, Old-Marathi ( with coloured 
illustrations done in the middle of the 18th century) and old Hindi, 
edited by Dr. H. L. Jain who has shown that some of the motifs of this tale 
have inter-religious contacts in India and also international currency. They 
are found in the later works in French, German and English. More than 
250 Hindi books are published in the Lokodaya Granthamala. Thanks to 
the foresight of the President, Smt. RAMA Jain and the liberal attitude of 
Shriman Sahu SHANTI PRASADAJI, the Bharatiya Jüanapitha has lately insti- 
tuted an annual Prize of one lakh of rupees to the best creative literary work 
from any of our fourteen languages. Quite recently, Shri G. S. Kurup is 
announced as the first to win the Prize for his Malayalam poem Odakuzhal. 
As a prize, it has a national significance; and any author would be proud 
to win it. What I value most here is the honest effort on the part of the 
judges to evolve a common criterion for evaluating creative works in the 
different languages of India. This is a welcome step, perhaps the first of its 
kind, adopted by a non-government body, to take an integrated view of the 
fourteen Indian languages and weigh the merits of different works on a 
uniform basis and with a common standard. The authorities of the Jnana- 
pitha deserve our congratulations on this achievement and our good wishes. 


It is an occasion of national rejoicing that the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, has successfully completed the critical edition of 
the Mahabharata. The encyclopedic magnitude of this epic is worthily 
matched by its manifold complicacy of the textual tradition preserved 
through many scripts and myriads of Mss. containing parts or the whole of 
this epic and hailing from different parts of our sub-continent. The text, 
its variants and supplements are a veritable laboratory for a Textual Critic 
for all times to come. In this respect, the Mahabharata stands unique in 


world-literature. Parvan editors (Alas! some of them are no more with - 
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as 1) deserve our gratitude. I should make a special mention of the a 
General Editors, the Munitraya, who have so ably and worthily piloted this 
project of international co-operation and national pride. T he late lamented 
Dr. V. S. SUKTHANKAR laid the foundations of textual criticism suited for 
the intricacies of this work; Dr. S. K. BELVALKAR struggled for its progress 
through hard days; and Dr. P. L. ۷۸۵۷۸ not only completed it with his 
benign touches but is also engaged personally in critically editing the 
Harivamsa without which the Mahabharata cannot be called, de jure, complete. | 
The preparation of the pada-index is in progress; and it would take a few | 
years more to be complete in print. e 


The critical edition of the Ramayana undertaken by the Oriental e 
Institute, Baroda, is steadily progressing, now under the General Editorship 
of Dr. U. P. SHAH who succeeds Prof. G. H. BHATTA whose sad demise 
deprived this work of his mature experience. The volume IV, Kiskindha- 
kanda, ed. by Prof. D. R. MANKAD, is out. The Sundarakanda ed. by Prof. | 
G. C. JHALA and Yuddhakanda ed. by Dr. P. L. VAIDYA are in press. The | 
authorities of this Institute have not only maintained but also further added 
to the reputation of the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. In it, besides the 
Natyasastra with the Abhinavabharati, Vol. IV, we have some other notable 
publications like the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (A Persian History of Gujarat, in 
English Translation) by Prof. M. F. LOKHANDWALA ; Ramasataka of Somes- | 
vara ed. by Muni PUNYAVUAYA and Dr. B. J. SANDESARA; Sankhaparabhava- 
vydyoga ed. by Dr. B. J. SANDESARA ; Vikramankabhyudaya of Somesvara | 
ed. by Shri. M. L. NAGAR; Bhimavikramavyayoga ed. by Dr. U. P. SHAH; 
Samaranganasutradhara ed. by Dr. V. S. AGRAWALA, etc. 


Reference may also be made here that lately the entire Valmiki 
Ramayana has been translated from Sanskrit into Russian by the Russian 
Orientalists E. TYOMKIN and V. HERMAN. A fresh Russian translation of 
the Mahabharata is under preparation at Leningrad. 


The Puranas contain a good deal of material which reflects a variety 
of aspects of popular religion and lore. They, thus, constitute 
sector of Sanskrit literature possessing rich socio 
Among themselves they have cross-sectional rela 
peculiar textual and chronological problems. Studied along with the epics, 
they present a fund of worldly wisdom and social morality in a form that 
can easily be grasped by common man. The All-India Kasiraja Trust 
Varanasi, is devoted to the critical editions of Puranas. The Vann En, 
edited by the Maharaja of Banaras himself, is to go to the press soon, The 


contributory studies, in this respect, are being published in a bulletin 
called Purana. 


an important 
-religious and cultural data. 
tions and as such they pose 
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bhàsya and of the Rgveda with four Commentaries brought out by Vishve- 
shvaranand Vedic Research Institute of Hoshiarpur under the direction of 
Pt. VISHVA BANDHU SHASTRI, the Vedic Lexicographical Project, of which a 
number of volumes have been already published, would prove a large mine 
of lexicographical data for the earlier phases of Sanskrit. A Comparative 
and Etymological Dictionary of Vedic Interpretation undertaken by Pt. 
Vishva Bandhu Shastri is a welcome step in the right direction following 
the earlier publications of that Institute. A critical edition of the Rāja- 
^ — taraügini of Kalhana in taken up by this Institute. The first part ( Tarangas 
T 1-7) testifies to its reliable and authentic character. It is one of the few 
| works in Indian literature having a historical theme. 


| $ Following the critical editions of the Atharvaveda with the Sayana- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
1 
1 
1 


>The Government of Bihar deserve our greetings on founding three 
Institutes in Bihar, specialised for the advancement of studies in Pali, Sanskrit 
and Prakrit respectively at Nalanda, Darbhanga and Vaishali. In the Nalanda 
Devanagari Pali series, we havenow, under the General Editorship of Bhikkhu 
J. KASHYAP, the entire Pali Tipitaka in Devnagari, in some forty volumes. 
This was a lacuna in our Indian learning; and one feels happy that these 
Pali Texts are now available in Devanagari, in neat print. The Nalanda Insti- 
tute has brought out a Devanagari edition of the Sammohavinodani ( the 
| comm. on Vibhanga) ed. by U. DHAMMARATAN. Dr. P. V. BAPAT has given us 
| the ed. of Dhütagunanirde$a, Tibetan text (in Roman and Nagari ) with a 
translation in English (Delhi 1964). Of the Buddhist Sanskrit Texts, planned 
to be published ( by the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga ) in 25 volumes, Dr. 
P. L. Vaipya has given us excellent editions of major works, more than 15 in 
number, in neatly printed Devanagari. The moral background of these works 
is based on positive ethical values which deserve to be cultivated in our enli- 
ghtened citizens so that, as our Philosopher President has aptly observed, 
they might be * impelled to love the good, to practise altruism and hold their 
spirit aloof from the desires and ambitions of the world °. The Vaishali Insti- 
| tute has lately published the Studies in the Bhagavati Sutra by J. C. SIKDAR. 


The basic Sütras of the Satkhandagama and Kasayaprabhrta go back to 

the Pürvas included in the 12th Anga, no more available. The first with the 

: Dhavala com. of Virasena is already edited by Dr. HIRALAL JAIN in sixteen. 
: volumes; and the sixth Khanda of it, the Mahabandha, also called Mahadhavala, —. 
is brought out in seven vols. by (ed. Pts. DIWAKAR Vol. I and PHOOLCHAND, - 
Vols. II- VIT) the Bharatiya Jrianapitha. Of the Kasayaprabhrta, with the Jaya 
dhavala of Virasena and Jinasena, only nine vols. have come out so far: t 
progress of publication is regrettably slow. All these works are edited from 
single palm-leaf Ms. preserved in Moodbidri ( South Kanara). Strippe ( 


^ 
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the technical elaborations, they present the Karma doctrine which is unique 
in varius ways. Every one incurs Karma as a result of his or her thoughts, 
words and actions which automatically bear their fruits here or elsewhere; 
and no one can escape their consequences unless by experiencing them. There 
is no place for any divine intervention here ; and theindividual is the supreme 


; T i ke 
architect of his fortunes or misfortunes. The whole system is worked out 


boldly with remarkable rationality and in an industrial era backed by science 
and technology, where God is receding in the background, such a Karma 
doctrine is most suited as a socio-ethical philcsophy. These works have not 
sufficiently attracted the attention of scholars; nor are they brought under 
thorough critical study. They contribute a solid section in the build-up of 
Karma philosophy in India. 


The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona, has published the Avesta 
in Devanagari, edited by Prof. M. F. KANGA and N. S. SONTAKKE. The third 
vol. of Avesta, Videvdat and other fragments is expected to be published soon. 
This Mandala has published the Srautakosa and its English translation by Dr. 
R. N. DANDEKAR in two volumes, asource book for Vedic rituals and customs. 
It has lately brought out the Srauta, Paitramedhika and Parisesa Sutras of 
Bharadyaja, Parts I and II, critically edited and translated by C. G. KASHIKAR. 
The Rksukta-vaijayanti, a selection of 108 Süktas with Sayana's Rgvedabhàasya- 
bhumika, with Hindi translation and critical notes etc, edited by the veteran 
Vedic scholar Prof. H. D. VELANKAR, is published by this Mandala ( Poona 
1965 ). 


The French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry, has undertaken the 
publication and elucidation of the Saivagama texts. It has brought out the 
Ajitagama Vol. I, ed. by N. R. BHAT; the Barahmasa by Ch. VANDERILLE; 
the French detailed analysis of Kàücipurànam by P. Z. PATTABIRAMIN, R. 
DESSIGARE and FILLIOZAT; and Paruras divines du sud del’ Inde by P. Z. 
PATTABIRAMIN and FILLIOZAT. It has in preparation some of the following 
works : the translation of the Tamil Paripatal by F. Gros, andan edition and 
translation of the Sanskrit works of Nilakanthadiksita by PIERRE FILLIOZAT. 

The Kendriya Sanskrit Vidyapitha, Tirupati, is occupied with the 
study of Brahmanas of the Samaveda and the publication of the whole range 
of Saman technical literature. Jt has brought out a critical edition of the 
Samavidhana Brahmana with the commentaries of Sayana and Bharatasvamin 
as well as the Devatadhyaya Brahmana with the comm. of Sayana, Samhitopa- 
nisad Brahmana with the comm.s of Sayana and Dvijaraja and Varig Brah- 
mana with the comm. of Sayana ed. by Dr. B. R. SHARMA. 

The Encyclopaedia of Buddhism, edited by Dr G. P. MALALASEKERA 
and published by the Government of Ceylon, is modelled more or less on the 
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plamof Enc yclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; and a few fascicules are already 
before us. When completed, it will be a very valuable source-book for a 
more comprehensive study of Buddhism 


The Vacanasahitya is an important sector of Kannada literature. The 
earliest Vacanas, short prose passages with some rhythmic ring here and there, 
especially those of Devara Dasimayya, go back almost to the middle of the 
11th century A. D.; but the bulk of them increases with Basavesvara and his 
contemporaries and successors who, though apparently lashing against the 
evils in the contemporary society, are really great mystics yearning for spiri- 
tual elevation and realization on the background of Saiva philosophy and 
Viragaiva terminology. Their ideology is more or less the same as that of 
Saiva mystics hailing from Kashmir, Telugu country and Tamilnad. Some of 
their ideas run parallel to those of other mystics like Joindu, Kanha and 
Saraha. Repeated references to Sünya etc. remind one of the Budhhistic 
terms; but one cannot always be sure of the same sense-content. This 
Vacana-sahitya is vast, floating and ever-increasing in bulk, because many 
mystics have added their Vacanas to the stock, sometimes by mentioning 
their identity and sometimes anonymously. Manuscripts (on palm-leaf and 
paper) of Vacanas are available in plenty, and some of them were even 
published. It is in the fitness of things that the Karnatak University, 
Dharwar, has undertaken the scheme of bringing out critical and variorum 
editions of the entire Vacana literature (for which the financial assistance 
from the U. G. C. is secured). So far, the University has published Canna- 
basavannanavara vacanagalu ( numbering 1503) along with minor compositions 
by the same author. The collation, critical apparatus and editing have 
been conscientiously carried out; and the volumes are neatly brought out 
The problem of the authenticity of some Vacanas is not ruled out; later, more 
objective criteria will have to be evolved to distinguish the authentic from 
the spurious ones. The editor, Dr. R. C. HIREMATH, has given the biography 
etc. of Cannabasavanna ( in Kannada ) in an introductory volume. Asa part 
of this project is published Sunyasarmpadane, vol. I, of Prabhudeva Mukta- 
yakka and Siddharama: Text in Kannada and transliteration, along with a 
translation in English which aptly expresses the spirit of the original ( 1965). 
This scheme when completed will not only further enrich the Kannada litera- 
ture but also open a fresh field in the comparative study of mysticism in India. 


p- e in a reappraisal of the physical sciences of ancient India is 
growing. Pioneer work in this branch has been done by scholars like B. N. 
SEAL, B. K. Sarkar, A. F. HOERNLE, P. C. RAY and others. In those days, 
the stress was more on description and interpretation; but today itis, as it — — 
should be, on analytic and comparative studies. The National Institute of | 
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Sciences of India has been collecting, through a Commission, material on the 
differeht sciences of ancient India, mainly Medicine, Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy. Besides conducting a Journal, the Institute has lately published the 
following two works: Caraka-samhità — A Scientific Synopsis by P. Ray 
and H. N. Gupta (1966 ) and A Bibliography of Sanskrit Works in Astronomy 
and Mathematics by S. N. SEN (1966). It may also be noted that the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad, has a special Department for the study, 
teaching and research in the History of Indian Medicine. : 


۸ passing reference may be made to some foreign institutes devoted to 


Indian studies functioning in India. The French Institute of Indology at: 


Pondicherry is well-known to us in view of its publication of the Saivagamas 
etc. There are Max-Muller Bhavanas at as many as seven centres in India, 
viz.; New Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Poona and 
Rourkela. Then there is the American Institute of Indic studies in Poona. 
These Institutions have been set up primarily for the purpose of serving as 
base-camps for the nationals of those countries who come to India under 
diverse auspices for learning Indic subjects first-hand. Like the Pondicherry 
Institute some of them are interested in some original research and publica- 
tions. The nicely got-up edition of the Sivamahimnastava edited by Prof. 
NORMAN BROWN is published by the:American Institute. Often highly equi- 
pped, these institutions can provide certain type of training for which some 
Indian students resort to foreign universities. 


We have the Pandita Parishad linked with the Conference. It is as 
much, if not more, important as any other Section. Here we have a symbol 
of hereditary scholarship the devotees of. which have borne the torch of lear- 
ning in specialised branches like Vedic recitation, Nyaya, Vyakarana etc. 
The depth of a Pandita’s study is something characteristic and deserves to be 
emulated to a great extent. His entire education was of a religious pattern, 
and it served a purpose in the past. In early days, our Pandita was an inter- 
preter of law but he has lost that prestige with our adopting the legal set-up 
from outside. With changing attitudes in the modern pattern of our society 
some of his useful aspects are becoming defunct. There are attempts to 
modernise our Pandita; but I am afraid, in our attempts to modernise his 
education, we might lose his worthy traits. What is needed is that his scho- 
larship should be duly Tespected, patronised and encouraged. Any attempt 


of one pattern competing with the other as a worldly profession j 
: 3 y profession 
bring disharmony. is bound to 


à; Encyclopaedias in different lan 
States: and partial publications are av; 
nestly hoped that the Editors will mai 
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ntain an all-India Perspective in Indolo- 
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gical subjects; and the various articles should record the results of research 
rather than putting forth theories based on sectional predilections. Tr scien- 
tific and technological subjects we have to fall in line with the trends of 
world-knowledge. But in Indian subjects, every attempt has to be made to 
see that the image of integrated India is maintained irrespective of the donor 


state or editor’s language. : 


The future will judge us not so much by our positions, salaries and 
other privileges ( which, of course, have their immediate value) as by the 
abiding additions we make to the recorded progress of Orientallearning. In 

^ this wide field, Indology occupies an important position and extends across 
national, religious and racial barriers. The cultural heritage on which it has 
to work is rich and worthy of pride; and therefore a proper study of it will 
breed such values as would worthily sustain the growth of modern resurgent 

^ . India. We all that have gathered here have a heavy responsibility of putting 3 
the progress of Indological studies on proper lines as a part of humanities. 2 
A correct image of India, both ancient and modern, is to be placed before, 2 
the enlightened world-community. Any earnest effort in the right direction 
is a reward in itself. Truth is the most essential pursuit in scholarship as in 
our worldly dealings: 


saccam logammi sara-bhiyam | 
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Dr. RAM GOPAL. M.A. Ph.D. 
Reader in Sanskrit, Punjab University, Chandigarh 


Mr. President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is my most pleasant duty to express my gratitude to the authorities 
of the All-India Oriental Conference for the honour they have conferred on 
me by inviting me to preside over the Vedic Section of the present Session of 
the Conference. 1 hope kind blessings and hearty co-operation of my learned 
friends assembled here will enable me to shoulder this heavy responsibility. 

Before I proceed to discuss the problems of Vedic Studies, I shall pay 
my humble and respectful homage to the sacred memory of illustrious Vedic 
Scholars - Prof. Louis Renou, Prof. Vasudev Sharan Agrawal and Prof. 
Durga Mohan Bhattacharya - who have been recently snatched away from 
us by cruel hands of death. With the sudden and sad passing away of Prof. 
Louis Renou an important epoch of Vedic Studies in Europe has come to 
an abrupt end. Prof. Agrawal’s untimely death has robbed us of significant 
researches which he had planned to conduct on Vedic symbolism. Prof. 
Bhattacharya’s premature death has cut short his important project of bring- 


ing out a new edition of the Paippalada Atharvaveda. May their souls rest 
in peace ! 


It is well-known to the galaxy of learned Scholars assembled here that 
the number of scholars engaged in Vedic researches is not commensurate 
with the magnitude of problems facing Vedic studies. Up-to-date and criti- 
cal editions of a large number of Vedic texts and their commentaries are still 
a desideratum. Many important Vedic texts are today available in such 
editions as are at least half a century old and need drastic revision in the 
light of latest researches. However, I am not aware of any project anywhere 
to bring out good editions of Vedic texts and their commentaries. J have 
noted with disappointment that the projects which were launched by certain 
institutions to publish some Vedic texts with old commentaries have not yet 
reached completion and are lingering on. Delay in the completion of such 
Projects is mainly due to the lack of trained researchers in this field. Old 
scholars have retired, but young scholars have not taken their place. The 
important task of publishing vedic texts with old and standard commentaries 
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in Tiptodate critical editions should now’ be taken up by an All-India organi- 
sation which may pool together all resources available in the country and 
abroad. If this important task is left to the commercial enterprise of private 
publishers and individual authors, T am afraid very few Vedic texts will be 
available to the students of Vedic literature in a decade’s time. Even at pre- 
sent the position is far from satisfactory. Non-availability of Vedic texts 
and their commentaries at reasonable prices is the main reason why so few 
young scholars come forward to take up researches in Vedic language and 
literature. 


| Another problem which has been exercising the minds of Vedic scholars 
p through millennia is to arrive at the correct meaning of the Vedic Mantras. 
| Numerous scholars of ancient and modern times have devoted their whole 
lives to the solution of this knotty problem and their immortal works on the 
, subject inspire us with admiration. However, it cannot be claimed by any- 
one that all the Vedic Mantras have been fully explained beyond a shadow 
| of doubt. The meaning of so many Vedic Mantras is even today as doubtful 
as it was in the times of Yaska and his predecessors. It is an undeniable fact 
that we have not inherited an uninterrupted tradition of Vedic interpretation. 
If any such tradition ever existed, it was lost before the composition of the 
Brahmanas, for in the time of the Brahmanas there was no reliable and sound 
tradition of Vedic interpretation. Therefore, the authors of these treatises 
began to advance their own conjectures in regard to the meanings of the 
Mantras. By the time of Yaska there were at least four different schools of 
Vedic Interpreters, viz. Yajiiikas (Ritualists), Nairuktas ( Etymologists ), 
Aitihasikas ( Mythologists) and Parivrajakas (Spiritualists). Of these four 
schools of Vedic Interpreters very little is known about the Parivrajakas. 
At the most it may be stated that the Aranyakas and the Upanisads furnish 
us a few instances of Parivrajaka method of Vedic Interpretation. So far as 
the School of Aitihasikas ( Mythologists) is concerned, there is some material 
available in the Brahmanas and the Brhaddeyata to afford us an insight into 
their approach to the Vedic Mantras. 


According to the Aitihasikas, the Vedic Mantras contain the narration — की 
of legends. The legends of Prajapati and his daughter, Apala and Indra, _ 
Purtiravas and Urvasi, etc., are according to the Aitihasikas, narrated in th 
Vedic Mantras. Many legends which owe their origin to the Aitiha: 
School of Vedic Interpreters are found in the Epics and the Puranas. 
great Vedic commentator Sayana in his Vedic commentaries has taken’ into 
account the views of the Aitihasikas. 


No other system of Vedic interpretation has been so dominan 
of the Yajitikas (Ritualists). Yajitika school of Vedic Interpretation has 
AIOC 6 5 - 
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long and continuous history. The earliest attempt to put ritualistic inler- 


pretation on Vedic Mantras is discernible in the compilation of the Yajur- 
veda in which a considerable number of Mantras from the Rgveda had been 
adapted for sacrificial purposes. The Brahmana texts made further advances 
in the ritual application of Vedic Mantras and attempted ritualistic inter- 
pretation of such Mantras as had originally nothing to do with the ritual. 
The tendency to put the Vedic Mantras to all sorts of ritualistic uses reached 
its culmination in the times of the Kalpa Sutras. The authors of the Kalpa 
Sütras laboured hard to apply Vedic Mantras to the rituals described in their 
works. It is a well-known fact that a large number of rituals contained in the 
Kalpa Sütras are a later development and have no counterparts in the Vedic 
Samhitas. Therefore, the insistence of the authors of the Kalpa Sutras to 
employ the Mantras of their own Samhitas for the performance of later 
rituals led to a biassed and incorrect ritualistic interpretation of the Mántras. 
For instance, the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra has prescribed the recitation of 
the half-verse of the Rgveda ( IIT, 8, 4 ) : 
“ युवा सुवासाः परि वीत आगात्‌ स उ Hare भवति जायमानः। ”? 

at the performance of the Upanayana ceremony of a young boy. Asvalayana 
has obviously picked up this half-verse of the Rgveda for this ceremony to 
express the idea that “ a well-dressed youth has come here for Upanayana. ” 
But it is quite clear from the context that this Mantra has got no connection 
with the Upanayana ceremony. The Aitareya Brahmana (2,2), which const- 
rues the word Yuva of this Mantra as Prana ( vital breath ), remarks : 


“ युवा सुवासाः परिवीत आगादित्युत्तमया परिदधाति । प्राणो वे युवा सुवासाः । सोऽय 
शरीरैः परिवृतः | स उ श्रेयान्‌ भवति जायमान इति IETF एतद्‌ भवति जायमानः | 
Sayana, in his commentary on the RV, interprets युवा as a strong sacrificial 
post (ets: यूपः ). Geldner follows Sayana in this interpretation. Anyhow, the 
Mantra does not refer to a boy whose Upanayana is being performed. 


However, the occurrence of the words Yuya-Suvasah in the Mantra induced 


Asvalayana to utilise it for ritual performance. Similarly the occurrence of the 


words arat in the Vedic Mantra <“ जज्ञा देवीरभिष्टय आपों भवन्तु पीतये । 
शयोरभिस्रबन्तु नः ॥ ? 
prompted the author of the Jaiminiya Grhy 
the performance of a ritual for the propitiat 
the word Sani nor any Mantr 
There are hundreds of such ز‎ 


a Sūtra to apply this Mantra to 
ion of Sani Devata, since neither 
a for such a rite is found in the Vedic Samhitas. 
nstances in the later Vedic literature. 


Although a few hymns of the Rgveda seem to have been originally 
intended for ritual employment, on the whole the Rgveda was originally not 


a book of sacrificial formulas, At a later stage when the sacrificial cult became 
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predominant, the Mantras of the Rgveda were indiscriminately employed at 
the performance of sacrifices. Consequently the ritual employment of Vedic 
Mantras simply encouraged cramming and undermined the importance of 
knowing their intrinsic meaning. This unfortunate state of Vedic studies is 
alluded to in the following two verses which Yaska has quoted in his Nirukta 
(L 18) to emphasise the importance of knowing the meaning of Vedic 
Mantras : 


स्थाणुरयं भारहारः किलाभूदधीत्य da न विजानाति usua | 
योष्येज्ञ इत्सकलं भद्रमञ्नुते नाकमेति ज्ञानविधूतपाप्मा ॥ 
à az गृहीतमविज्ञातं निगदेनेव शब्द्यते ١ 
अनझाविव JRA न तज्व॒रूति कर्हिचित्‌ ॥ 


1 ` The second verse pointedly refers to those who merely cram the Vedic 
Mantras without knowing their meaning. It is a veiled attack on the Yajfiikas 
( Ritualists ) who used to cram the Vedic Mantras for recitation at sacrifices 
and who seldom cared to know their meaning. Since the sacrificial employ- 
1 ment of Mantras was considered to be the main utility of Vedic texts in the 
period of the Sütras and later on, ritualistic interpretation of the Vedas 
gradually supplanted other methods of Interpretation. This is why all the 
extant commentaries of the Rgveda are predominantly ritualistic in their 
outlook. Sayana in the introduction to his Rgveda-bhasya declares that, as 
the Yajurveda is mainly useful for the performance of sacrifices therefore he 
has first explained the Yajurveda and then the Rgveda. There is no doubt that 
the ritual employment of Vedic Mantras has largely contributed to the preser- 
vation of Vedic lore. However, no undue importance should be attached to 
the ritual application of the Mantras, and the interpretation of the Vedas 
should not be confined to the narrow grooves of rituals. 


LS RE tac د ت‎ REB 


Another method of Vedic Interpretation which has always fascinated 
the Indian mind is represented by the Nirukta of Yaska. It may be termed " 
as Etymological or Nairukta Interpretation of the Vedas. The origin- of 
etymological method is traceable to the Brahmanas which attempt the 


some of the etymologies given in the Brahmanas.  Etymological meth 
proves very helpful in arriving at the correct meaning of Vedic words, if t 
Origin of words could be correctly traced to the right roots. However, if 


tures in regard to its root, it will be a mere guess work and will not t کنا‎ 
light on the meaning of obscure words. The method of sugge 
etymologies for one and the same word may be compared to the att 
pesson who is trying to throw from some distance a small pebble in 
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hole. It is just possible that he may sticceed in the very ات‎ attempt, or z may 
not succeed even after a dozen attempts. Etymological method is SEHE y use- 
ful to that extent to which it is uniformly and scientifically applied WROD any 
insistence on suggesting the etymology of each and Every O as E q I, 1) 
insists: « अविद्यमाने सामान्ये5प्यक्षरवणैसामान्याज्रित्रूयात्‌ | न त्वेव न SUR | It is Dol 
safe to suggest the etymology of an obscure word on the basis of the slightest 
similarity between such a word and a root. It is not improbable that some of 
the obscure Vedic words might have been borrowed from other languages. 
Etymological method will be utterly futile, if obscure words of foreign origin 
are derived from the roots of the Vedic language. Bekanatan ( RATE, ), 
Kikatesu ) 591528 ), Sirimbitha ( शिरिस्त्रिठ ) and Kunaru ( कुणारु ) are some of 
the Rgvedic words which have been derived by Indian commentators from 
Sanskrit roots. In this connection the following etymology of the word 
Bekanatan suggested by Sayana in his commentary on the Rgveda is worth 
noticing : बेकनाटानू | अनेन कुसीदिनो वृद्धिजीविनो ساود‎ उच्यन्ते | कथं तहकयत्पत्तिः। वे 
इत्यपश्नंशो द्विशब्दार्थ | एकं कार्षापणम्रणिकाय प्रयच्छन्‌ द्वो सह्यं दातव्या (इति) नयेन दशयन्ति। 
ततो द्विशब्देनेकशब्देन च नाऱ्यन्तीति ABET: । ” 

In this etymology Sayana presupposes the existence of Apabhramsa 
form of speech in the times of the Rgveda and derives the word Bekanata from 
the words Be + Eka + Causative of Nat (3 + एक १” नाट्‌). It is 
hardly necessary to make any comments on such etymologies. 


You will come across a strong tendency in ancient Indian works — right 
from the Brahmanas to the later classical Sanskrit poets—to make free use of 
the etymological method to attribute any meaning of one’s choice to any 
word. For instance, Kalidasa suggests the etymology of the word Rajan from 
the root ranj ‘to delight’ in the following verse of his Raghuvarn$a : 

यथा ۰اچ‎ प्रतापात्तपनो यथा | 
तथैव सोऽभूदन्वर्थो राजा प्रकृतिरज्ञनात्‌ ॥ 


Every student of Sanskrit knows for certain that the word Rajan is 
derived from the root raj * to shine? and not from the root rañj *to delight’. 
However, Mallinatha, the commentator of the Raghuyamnsa, tries to justify 
this etymology in these words : 


6 quf uaaa राजतेदीत्यर्थात्‌ कनिन्‌प्रत्ययान्तो न तु रक्षेस्तथापि धातूनामनेकार्थत्वाद्‌ 
रञ्जनाद्‌ राजेत्युक्तं कविना ” | 


All that I wish to emphasise is that the etymological method should 
not be treated so lightly that any etymology could be suggested for any word. 
Fundamental principle in regard to the application of etymological method 
is that a word can be derived from that root only which is contemporaneous 
in use with that word in a cognate sense. 
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| \ If etymological method is applied with due regard to its limitations, 
it is highly useful in interpreting the Vedas. Etymological method alone 
offers a key to the right explanation of a number of Vedic words which will 
otherwise convey very absurd and illogical meanings. Take for instance the 
word Jarah which is used in the Rgveda in a number of phrases, such as, 

जारः कनीनास्‌ | (1, 88, 8, 152, 4), स्वसुजारः, उषो जारः, जार उषसाम्‌, अपां ۱ 
| In these phrases the word Jarah is used ‘as an epithet of Agni or the sun. 
| It is obviously derived from the root N چ‎ ‘to decay’ and means the “ agent 
। of decay." Therefore the phrase स्वसुजीरः means the sun which causes the 
decay of his sister (the dawn). There is no difficulty in this etymology, 
because numerous forms of the root 4/ ज़ are employed in the Rgveda in this 
very sense. The real utility of etymological method is due to the circum- 
stance that certain words capable of two meanings are used in the Vedas in 
, their original sense, as is the case with the above-quoted word Jarah which 
means a * paramour ” in popular speech and “an agent of decay” in its 
original sense. The seers of the Vedas are particularly fond of using such 
| expressions as mean one thing in popular speech and quite different in actual 
| denotation. This peculiarity of Vedic expression is often referred to by the 
Brahmanas which remark that the gods love indirect expression and despise 
direct statements ( परोक्षप्रिया इव हि देवाः प्रत्यक्षद्विषः गो. at, पू. 11, 21; ऐ. ब्रा. 3, 88 ) 
A systematic and comprehensive study of indirect expressions used in the 
Vedas will go a long way in arriving at the correct meaning of Vedic Mantras. 

Another important problem relating to Vedic Interpretation is to 
decipher the symbols used in the Vedas. Without a systematic decipherment 
of Vedic symbols a literal translation of Vedic Mantras conveys no logical 
sense and results in sheer absurdity, Take for instance the following 
Mantra of the Rgveda IV, 58, 3 :— 

चत्वारि .وو‎ त्रयों अस्य पादा द्वे शीर्षे सप्त हस्तासो अस्थ | 
frat agt वुषभो रोरवीति महो देवो मत्यौ आ विवेश ॥ 

The interpretation of this Mantra depends entirely on the correct inter- 
pretation of the symbolical term Vrsabha used in it. Different schools of 
Vedic Interpreters have explained the word Vrsabhah in accordance with 
their preferences and predilections. The symbolic term Vrsabha is interpre- 
ted as a sacrifice by the Ritualists, as speech (शब्दग्रामः) by the grammarians, 
as the sun by the Etymologists, and as Pranava by the Spiritualists. The 
grammarians’ point of view on this Mantra is first advocated by Patanjali in 
his Mahabhasya. In the Parisista to the Nirukta the ritualistic interpretation | 
of this term has been attempted. Uvata and Mahidhara in their commentaries 
on the Vajasaneyi Samhita give recognition to the Ritualists’ as well as 
Grammarians’ interpretation of this symbol. Sayana in his commentary on 


> 
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the Rgveda first interprets the term Vrsabha as sacrificial dus and then he | 

| gives the alternative interpretation as the sun. In conclusion Sayana refers to 

| the view of the Grammarians and observes that it is explained otherwise | 
by others. In Sayana’s commentary on the Taittiriya Aranyaka (10, 10 ) the 
symbol! Vrsabha of this Mantra is interpreted as Pranava. In the opinion of 
Geldner, Soma is described as a wonderful bull in this Mantra. Many other 
scholars have also attempted to interpret this symbol in their own way. 


Now the pertinent question is whether as many as five different inter- | 
pretations of one and the same Mantra are admissible. If not, then the definite | 
meaning of the symbolical term Vrsabha should be systematically ascertai- | 
ned by a comparison of all the Rgvedic passages in which this term occurs. j 
Such a comparison of relevant passages at once eliminates the interpretations | 
of Vrsabha proposed by the Ritualists, Grammarians and Spiritualists. Its | 
interpretation as the sun, proposed by the Etymologists, stands some chances’ | 
but it is open to further scrutiny. | 

4 


In the absence of a definite interpretation of such symbolical terms as 
Vrsabha, it is better to retain the original term Vrsabha in its translations 
than substitute a modern word “ bull? for it. The prevalent practice of rende- 
ring the symbolical term Vrsabha by the word “ bull” is open to objection, 
because the word bull does not convey that deep significance which the sym- 
bolical term Vrsabha is intended to convey in the Rgveda. In many 
passages of the Rgveda the term Vrsabha is used as an epithet of important 
deities such as Agni, Indra, Brhaspati, Parjanya. In pursuance of its deriva- 
tion from the root Vrs ‘to shower,’ the term Vrsabha often conveys its 
derivative sense as aqfaa ‘ showerer’. Therefore the etymological sense वर्षयिता 
“showerer’ is also implied in the Vedic term Vrsabha, whereas the word 

bull of the English language can convey bovine sense only. 


Tam therefore of the opinion that the literal translation of the Vedas is 
likely to mislead the readers and may not convey to them the sense intended 
by the seers. Since there can be 10 precise equivalents of many Vedic terms 
in our modern languages, great care should be taken by the translators of the 


Vedas to minimise the chances of creating confusion and misunderstanding in 
the minds of the readers. 


A precise translation of the Vedic 
searches on the subject is a long-felt de 
this stupendous task a Board of Vedic se 


texts in keeping with the latest re- 


vailable to those people who hold 
never get a chance to understand 
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By 
Prof. M. F. KANGA, M.A. 


Jt. Hon. Secretary, Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay 


President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


the authorities of All-India Oriental Conference in general and to Dr. R. N. 
Dandekar in particular, who have honoured me by appointing me President 
»of the Iranian Section and have considered me worthy of a place in success- 
ion to distinguished scholars like Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporewala, Dr. J. C. 
| Tavadia, Dr. J. M. Unvala, Mr. S. J. Bulsara who have adorned the Presi- 
dent's Chair of the Iranian Section of the Conference. I feel overwhelmed 
by the burden of responsibility which this office has thrown upon me. I 
appreciate this kindness the more, as I had been invited twice before to pre- 
j side over the Iranian Section of the conference. Iam happy to be with 
you today in this historic city of Aligarh, which has seen the rise and fall of 
many empires and many cultures. The Iranian Section of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, as you all are aware, does not restrict itself only to the 
Ancient Iranian Languages, Avesta, Pahlavi and Old Persian Inscriptions but 
i also includes within its scope history, culture and civilization of Iran based on 
| the researches in the various dialects, Inscriptions, Numismatics and Archaeo- 
logical excavations and data. I hope and I am confident that with the hearty 
co-operation and goodwill of you all, I may be able to carry out satisfacto- 
tily the responsibilities of my office and the work of this Session will main- 
tain the high level attained by its predecessors. 


| 
| 
| 
1 
१ I have no words adequate enough to express my heartfelt thanks to 
| 
| 
| 
| 


We are highly indebted to the organisers of the first Session of the — 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919 A to incorporate in 
Its various sections the Iranian Section, with due deference to the wishes and 
aspirations of the renowned scholar late Shams-ul-Ullema Dr. Sir Jivanji J. 
Modi, who represented along with other Parsi scholars of the time, the micro- — 
Scopic community of the Parsees, although the Conference by its very 
appellation “ All-India " might have comprised the sections of Indian 
guages and literature, Religion and Philosophy, and Culture and civilization 
of India. I hope that larger numbers of members will take keen interest in 
this section and participate in its deliberations, 
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Since we met last at Srinagar-Kashmir in 1961, the icy hand of death 
has been rather heavy in snatching away from amongst us जिला Iranists, 
I shall make special reference to these Savants because their work in their 
respective spheres was of outstanding merit. Iranian Studies have suffered a 
great loss by the sad demise of Professor Dr. Bernhard Geiger on July 9, 1964 
and of Professor Erich F. Schmidt on October 4, 1964 and Dr. Marijan Mole 
in May 1963. s 
Prof. Dr. Bernhard Geiger 


Bernhard Geiger was born on 30th April 1881 at Brelitz-Biala in the 
former Austrian Silesia. He studied in the University of Vienna and got his 
doctorate - Dr. Phil. —in 1904. He studied also in Bonn and Gottingen. 
Under the influence of his Professor Leopold Von Schroeder he took interest 
in Iranian and Sanskrit Studies. He was appointed Professor of: Iranian 


Studies and Indology in the University of Vienna, where he remained till the’ 


fateful year 1938. During the Anschlug when Austria was overtaken by 
Hitler, he left his fatherland Vienna and sought refuge in New York. There 
from 1938-1950 Prof. Bernhard Geiger worked as a Professor of Indo-Irani- 
an and Tibetan Studies in the Asia Institute of America founded by Professor 
Arthur Upham Pope. From 1951 to 1953 Prof. Geiger was appointed Visi- 
ting Professor for Iranian Studies in the Columbia University in New York. 
He possessed a deep and vast knowledge of Iranian, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
and has rendered invaluable services to the cause of Iranian Studies. In 1949 
he was awarded by His Imperial Majesty, Shah of Iran, Knight Commander 
of Humayun Order and in the year 1958 “ Sepas Order” by the Iranian 
Ministry of Culture. In 1954 Prof. Geiger celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his Doctorate Degree from the University of Vienna. Prof. Bernhard Geiger 
has to his credit the following important works which I enumerate as under:- 


1. “Die Mu ’allaqa des Tarafa” (Dr. Phil. Dissertation y WZKM, 
19 and 20. (1905-1906 ). 


2. * Anmerkungen Zum Frahang i Pahlavik ". WZKM. 26 (1912). 
“Zum persischen Postwesen". WZKM. 29 (1916). 


4. Zur Beurteilung der awestischen Vulgata, Festschrift F. C. Andreas 
(1916 ). 


Die Amaša Spontas. S. B. W. A. ( Wien. 1916-1920 ). 


Die Religion der Iranier in “ Die Religionen der Erde”, ( Leipzig. 
Wien 1929). 


Ww 


7. e den lranischen Lehnworten im Aramdischen WZKM. 7 
(1930). 


8. Indo-lranica. WZKM. 40 ( 1933). 
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9. Rta und Verwandtes WZKM. 41 ( 1934 ). 
10.  Mittelpersische Wörter und Sachen I. WZKM. 42 ( 1935 ). 
11. Mittelpersische Worter und Sachen II. WZKM. 43 (1936) 


12. Mittelpersische Venok, Erbse ( Linse? ) B.S.O.S. London, Vol. 
VIII. 1936 


13. “Iranistik” in, Additamenta ad Aruch Completum ** hrsg, von A. 
Kohut. ( Wien, 1937). ) Hebraisch ). 


14. Der Planet Venus im Awesta. WZKM. 45 (1938). 
15. Aus mittelpersischen Materialien, Archiv Orientalini. 10 ( 1938 ). 


16. The Middle Iranian Inscriptions in the synagogue of Dura- 


Europos. in C. Kraeling, The Synagogue ( Yale University Press 
1956) 


Marian ( Marijan ) Mole 
Marian Molé was born on 28th July 1924 at Ljubljana - Jugoslavia. 
He studied at the Universities of Ljubljana, Cracovie and Paris respectively 
He got Doctorate in Philosophy in 1948. In 1952 he secured the Diploma 
of the Ecole Pratiques des Hautes Etudes, Paris. In 1958 he got Docteur és 
lettres ( D. Litt.) of the University of Paris. From 1947-1950 he acted as 
the assistant at the University of Cracovie. From 1950-1955 he served as 
the probationer, then attaché of C. N. R. S. He was the Scintific inmate of 
the Institut Franco-Iranien of Teheran for 4 years 1956-59. Orientalists in 
general and oriental studies in particular have lost by the sad and tragic de- 
mise of this young promising scholar Dr. Mole an outstanding and brilliant 
scholar in the field of Iranian. He died in tragic circumstances in May, 1963 
at the very young age. He possessed a very profound knowledge of Pahlavi 
I may complete his necrology by mentioning a few of his works which gained 
the applause and admiration of the Orientalists. These are as under :— 
1. Culte, Mythe et Cosmologie Dans L'Iran Ancien. Le problème 
Zoroastrien et la tradition mazdéenne. Paris, 1963. 
2. La structure du premier Chapitre du Videvdat. J. A. 239, 1951. 
3. Le partage du monde dans la tradition iranienne. J. A. 240, 
1952. and J. A. 241. 1953. 
4. Deux aspects, de la formation de l'orthodoxie Zoroastrienne., 
Melanges Grégoire. 
5. Un ascétisme moral dans les livres pehlevis? RHR. 155. 1959. 
Le probléme Zurvanite. J. A. 1959 


7. Daéna, le pont Cinvat et l'initiation dans le mazdéisme RHR 
157, 1960 
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8. Le probléme des sectes Zoroastriennes dans les livres Pehlevis. 


^ Oriens. 13-14. 1960-1961. | 
9. La naissance du monde dansl'Iran pré-islamique, La naissance 
du monde, 299-328. 


10. Le?Jugement des morts dans l'Iran pré-islamique, Le Jugement 


des morts, 143-175. 7 

11. La Guerre Des Geants D’apres Le Sütkar Nask. II. J. Vol. णा. 
No. 4. 

12. Rituel et eschatologie dans le Mazdeisme. Numen. VII. 1960. 
pp. 148-60 


The importance of the Pahlavi Dictionary is very great and the pro- 
ject for the compilation of this Dictionary should not be nipped in the bud. 
It should be earnestly carried out with the collaboration of Pahlavi Savants 
after arriving at the agreement as to the transcription of Pahlavi letters and 
the arrangement of letters in a scientific way. We possess a good number of 
glossaries which are scattered here and there. Hence there is the urgent 
need and desideratum of the Pahlavi Dictionary. For actual execution of 
the project the help of the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and M. F 
Cama Education Fund is absolutely essential. 


Secondly, a new critical translation of the entire Avesta and Pahlavi 
literature on the model of the Sacred Books of the East Series edited by F 
Max Miller is absolutely requisite as these translations however important, 
have become obsolete. 


Thirdly, Pahlavi texts of Bundahisn and Matikan i Haar Datistan 
are not available and are out of print. New Editions of these texts may be 
published so that scholars may avail themselves of those texts. J understand 
that in Europe and in Russia, scholars are engaged in preparing translations 
with notes and comments of these two important texts. Other Pahlavi texts 
which were published sixty years ago should be reprinted, Besides, the 
manuscripts of unpublished texts lying in the private library may be made 
available by publishing them or in facsimile editions for the furtherance and 
advancement of Iranian Studies. I may enumerate here three of such texts 
which have remained as sealed books in the private library : 


1. Rivayét i A$a-Vahist i Fréh-Svos i Vahraman in the possession of - 


T. D. Anklesaria. 


2. Viéiriha i Déni Veh i Mazdayastan in Ervad Tehmuras’s Ms, - 


TD: written by Freton Marzpan Freton Vahram Rustom Bundar 
in the year 978 A. Y. ( 1629 A. C.); 


^ 
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3. PursiSniha étand haé Elirpat Atur-Farnbari Farrox’=Zatan 
hundénan PéSopas. The text of these questions and replies con- 
tained in about 1222 lines, being over eleven centuries old, is the 
oldest Pahlavi exposition, upto now living of the legal and reli- 
gious customs and usages of the orthodox Zoroastrians about a 
century and a half after the downfall of the Sassanian Empire. 
This text contains questions and references arising out of the 

| ^ contact of the Zoroastrians with communities professing other 

faiths and religions after the Islamization of Persia. "These above 
texts should be taken up for publication in the near future instead 
of keeping them sealed and unused. 


It is the usual practice of the Sectional President in his Presidential 
| Address to make an appraisement of all the recent researches that have been 
^ carried out in the field of Iranian Studies, not only in our country but also 
abroad, and to refer to the activities of the scholars in this field. It must be 
acknowledged that no great activity on our part marks the period that has 
elapsed since we met last at Srinagar in 1961. In the last Session at Gau- 3 
hati, no one took part in the Iranian Section and as such it was amalgamated 
| with the Vedic Section. Consequently, the output of research work by 
| Parsee scholars has not been large. I shall attempt to give an account of 
the progress made by Parsee and European scholars in Iranian Studies in 
recent years. 


In 1962, the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute published a posthumous 
work of Mr. B. T. Anklesaria entitled Riváyét-i-Hémít i ASavahiStan-a Pahlavi 
۱ Text. Dr. West in his Essay on Pahlavi Literature states : “ The Revayat of 
| Hémit-é Ashavahishtan is a collection of about 270 inquires and replies con- 
| taining about 22000 words. " The Saint Emét-i ASavahistan who gave replies 
to the forty-four questions asked by Atar-Gosasp-i Mihr-Atas-i Atur GuSnasp, 
was son of the ASa-vahist-i Gosn-Jaman (see my paper on “ Sitikar 
Namak i Manu&éihr Gos$n-Jamàn in Prof. Poure Davoud Commemoration 
Volume, Bombay, 1951). The subjects treated of in this Pahlavi text are ‘i 
various and cover many aspects of the social and religious life of the Zoro- 
astrians during the time when the text was written. This text is extremely 
interesting and throws some light on the relationship between Zoroastrians 
و‎ and Muslims in the first centuries of the Jslamization of Persia. an 
more explicit than the most difficult Pahlavi text Matikan i Hazar D 
on many points of law with which that work is concerned. In prepari 
Pahlavi Text Mr. B. T Anklesaria has made use of the manuscrip 
Sing to his father, the late Ervad T. D. Anklesaria. He has given a P 
transliteration of the text and has attempted to suggest correct r 


2> 
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the doubtful words in the footnotes. -I may quote here one or two instances 


i a0 eads ‘ > as “ farkhundah’ 
of his péculiar transliteration. The author reads * prawyh’ as ** farkhundah 


(p. 1. - 1.4) instead of proper reading farrox’ih, auspiciousness, تہ‎ 
and ABDST- yh as “ âwâyastih " ( p. 22-1.7) instead 5 क 
apdastih, dexterity. Reference may be made here to rot deny 5 article 
“La Rivayat d'Emét Agavahistan " in the Revue De L Histoire Des Religions, 
1. 162, 1962, which deals with the contents of the text and translations of 
Pursisns 22, 24 and 27 respectively. : 

I have recently published in two Volumes an authentic edition of Ave- 
sta in Devanagari script under the auspices of Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, 
Poona and they were declared published by the President of India, Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan in November 1962. In the first Volume, I have edited with the 
assistance of Shri Sontakke the Avestan text of Yasna and Visparat after careful 
and critical examination of the editions of Westergaard, Spiegel, Geldner 
T. D. Anklesaria, Mills, Kanga and Irach Taraporewala. In the Introduction 
I have dealt with the Avesta literature in general and the contents and compo- 
sition of Yasna chapters in particular. I have incorporated in this Volume 
a note on “Para Yasna” specially written by Dasturji Saheb Dastur Khur- 
shed Daboo. Ritualistic instructions are given in the footnotes which form 
a special feature of this Volume. At the end of Volume I have given two 
illustrations showing the various implements and apparatuses used in the 
Yasna-ritual with requisite explanations and directions in which Fire—Altar, 
work-table, place of the priests are indicated. In the Second Volume I have 
edited the text of X"artak Avistak prayers and Yasts and Yast Fragments known 
as Hadoxt Nask and Vistasp-sast Nask respectively, based upon the editions of 
Westergaard, Geldner, T. D. Anklesaria, K. E. Kanga, H. Weller, Stig Wika- 
nder, Hertel and Gershevitch. In the Introduction I have given exhaustive 
notes on the contents of the X"artak Avistak and Yaits and the part played 
by them in the Ancient Iranian literature, As regards the text of Hadoxt 
Nask I have consulted the editions of Haug and West, Louis H. Gray, T, D. 
Anklesaria, Hertel ( Beitrage zur Metrik Des Awestas und des Rgvedas, 1927) 
and Carsten Colpe (Die religions geschichtliche Schule 1961 ) respectively 
and reconstructed the Text. The edition of the Avesta in Devanagari script 
is published for the first time by me and the Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala 
isto be congratulated on this undertaking. Prof. Dr. V. Raghavan in his 
Presidential Address at the 21st Session of the A Il-India Oriental Conference, 
Srinagar-Kashmir, 1961 rightly remarks: <“ There is further the need to 
enrich Vedic Studies by a correlated pursuit of Iranian Studies and for 
Sanskritists to become conversant with the Avesta. Vedic scholars possessing 
this kind of combined equipment today could be counted on one’s fingers : 


as been undertaken by the 


c 
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Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala of Poona will Eo a great way in creating this 
interest in Avestan Studies among Sanskrit scholars. Outside the field of 
Vedic philology and mythology too, Iranian Studies are useful. There are | 
concepts having an Iranian character which we can trace in early Indian | 
thought, and in the critical edition of the Mahabharata too we find intere- 
sting Iranian material." Prof. F. B. J. Kuiper whilst reviewing these two 
Volumes in Indo-Iranian Journal Vol. VIII, No. 4. (1965) says : ** While in 
| Germany a new edition in Latin script which is to include all fragments, is 
| now being prepared, the Vaidika Samshodhana Mandala at Poona is publi- 
| shing an edition in Devanagari in order to make the Parsi Bible more easily 
accessible to Indian students. One cannot but admire the energy and the 
1 Zealto which this new edition, the first to offer Avestan text in Devanagari 

script, owes its existence. Particularly important are the ritualistic explana- 
» tions given in the foot-notes. The influence of Bartholomae is of course, 

' perceptible in those cases wherea different reading from that adopted by 

Geldner is preferred because it appears in better Mss. Throughout the editors 

have taken Bartholomae's corrections into consideration without slavishly 
| following the Altiranisches Wörterbuch. The liturgical notes are in them- 
| selves sufficient reason why no student of Avesta can afford to ignore this 
| new edition.” 


ड VE d 


| Pursišnihā i Boxt-Mara Ut-sàn Possox vihà-A Pahlavi Text by M. F. 
Kanga — reprinted from Indian Linguistics, Volume 25, dedicated to. 
Prof. Baburam Saksena. Poona, 1964/1965. 


| I have selected this interesting text from Dénkart Book V (DKM 454 

| 1.21-470) as it was not handled by any scholar for the last 60 years. In 

| 1907 Dastur Dr. Darab Sanjana was the first to edit and to translate this 

| text in question with notes in his * Dinkard Vol. X". Here in this brochure 

| I have given the Introductory Remarks wherein I have mentioned about the 

Í text edition, name of Boxt-mara, the significance of the term “066५? employed 
in this text and the Pahlavi word < manayih, maun, màn" occurring in para 27. 
This word manayih, maun I have compared with the Skt. mauna, meaning 
‘silence’. cf. Datistan i Dénik Pursisn 39 where we find the word MAANAY, 
MAANN, maun-e, maun. I have given the transcription of the text critically and 
the lucid and thoroughly intelligible translation into English. I have planned 
to publish notes and commentary and the text in original Pahlavi script 
in a separate publication, which, I hope, will appear in the near future. 


Dr. J. M. Unvala Memorial Volume, Bombay, 1964. 


Dr. Unvala passed away on April 9, 1961 in Bombay at the age of 73. , 
A memorial volume in appreciation of his valuable contribution in the field 
9f Iranian Studies was published in 1964. In this Volume a short sketch of _ 
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works are given in the beginning ( p. VILXVIIT), 
Well-known scholars from Europe, Iran and India have contributed their 
erudite and learned papers on Iranian subjects. H. W. Bailey has dealt with 
the ‘Lyrical poems of the Sakas’. Benveniste, Henning, Kuiper, Karl 
Hoffmann and Helmut Humbach have discussed with ingenuity * An Unrecog- 
nised Avesta Word “ vispaya irina ” ( Yasna XIX. 17), a Forgotten Avesta 
Word gonom-sanman (Mihr Yt. 24), Yasna 30. 7. c, Vendidad 19. 28 and 
Pairi-gaefa- apairi-gaedi- ( Yasna 34.2) respectively. Many scholars have 
dealt with the Pahlavi words or Pahlavi Texts. Menasce has dealt with 
५ Some Pahlavi Words in the original and in the Syriac translation of Isoboxt's 
Corpus Juris.” Duchesne-Guillemin discussed the Pahlavi word **asrok 
Karp”, equivalent to Av. agro Kohrp. Otakar Klima dealt with the inter- 
pretation of (1) the Middle-Persian and Parthian ‘spyr’; (2) RBYSYP in 


Dr. Unvala’s life and his 


the Res Gestae divi Saporis. The young scholar D. N. Mackenzie treated of . 


the problem of ‘ The Indirect Affectee in Pahlavi’. The young lady Professor 
Mary Boyce concerned with * Some Middle-Persian and Parthian construc- 
tions with governed pronouns". Geo Widengren explained “ Pahlavi and 
New Persian — Some Interrelations.” H.S. Nyberg has attempted ٠“ the 
opening section of Deukart Book V” with copious notes. I may add that 
I have dealt with this paragraph in the Proceedings and Transactions of the 
XX Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, Bhubaneshwar, 1959, which 
escaped Nyberg's notice. Dastur H. K. Mirza discussed at length “ some 
words and expressions in the Datistan i Denik " and also contributed another 
paper on “ Pahlavi word Vitvar”. It may be remarked here that I discussed 
the obsure word ‘bitvarih’ as found in the small Pahlavi Text Darik i 
x"arsandih. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria attempted to read this word as ** betürih ” 
with a question mark and left it untranslated. Ervad Dhabhar could not 
decipher and translate this word in question and passed off in silence. I ex- 
plained the word bitvarih = vitvarih and translated ‘resignation (10 the Will 
of God)’. Vide Summaries of Papers for the XIV All-India Oriental Con- 
ference, Darbhanga, 1948. The Young Danish scholar Jes Peter Asmussen 
contributed a paper on “ The Pahlavi Psalm 122 in English”. M.F. Kanga 
has treated of Datistan i Denik - Pursign II - Transcription, Translation and 
Notes with Introductory Remarks. The young Parsi scholar Dasturji 
Kaikhosru Jamasp Asa discussed the Pahlavi word * Rurak’. P. K. Anklesaria 
has selected Daristan i Dénik -Pursisn 91, for his theme. M. J. Dresden 
has contributed a lengthy paper on “ Note on the B Manuscript of the 
Denkart’’. The late M. Molé dealt with the Dénkart passage DKM 11. 4-12.2 
. and entitled it “ There is a time for every activity ”. 


Ilya Gershevitch dealt with <“ Etymological notes on Persian mih, 


naxCir, begane and bimar”. G. Morgenstierne's theme was “ An Ancient - 
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! Indo-Iranian word for Dragon". The young German scholar B. Schlerath 
' treated of ‘ The Concept of the <“ Path" in the Avesta’. Richard N. Frye 
| contributed specially two papers to this Volume (i) Symbols, Monograms 
| and Devices in Ancient Iran, (ii) Historical remarks on the two dialects of 
} the Avesta. M. Moin dealt with the fabulous bird <“ Simury". M. Mogha- 
| dam contributed a paper on the Linguistic—“ A Persian-Arabic Phonetic 
Equation ( — h)". Y.M. Nawabi described in detail “The Dialect of 
| Shiraz till 9th century H (15th Cent. A. D.). Ugo Bianchi concerned with 
| * Mazdean Problems for the History of Religions”. 
| 


Vititakiha-i Zatsparam with Text and Introduction by B. T. Anklesaria, 
Bombay, 1964 


The revered Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat Funds and Properties 
, Bombay, published the long-awaited Pahlavi Text of Vicitakiha i Zatsparam 
edited by Mr. B. T. Anklesaria in 1964. This is also a posthumous work of 
the author, who was not lucky to see his works printed and published during 
his life time. The author has utilized three manuscripts viz. TD, BK and 
Kas in preparing the text of the Vicitakiha. In the Introduction the author 
has given a sketch of the life of Zatsparam and Go’n-jam and has quoted 
many passages from the Epistles (namakiha) of ManuScihr. On p. xii, Mr. 
B. T. Anklesaria transliterated and translated Epistle IT. Ch. I. para 13; here 
Anklesaria read the word “ vakhshaviha” incorrectly instead of nasakiha and 
failed to translate the word. Further instead of hač-iš he has given the rea- 
ding ka-$, which is not supported by MSS.. Attention is invited to my 
papers entitled ‘ Transcription and Translation of the First Chapter of the 
Second Epistle of Manus¢ihr Gosn Jaman—A Text Criticism, in the Deccan 
College-Post-graduate and Research Institute Bulletin, Vol. XVIII dedicated 
in memory of the late prof. Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, 1957, and Life and 
i Letters of Manu&Cihr Goinjam with a translation of Epistle III in Prof. Poure 
jl Davoud Commemoration Volume, Bombay 1951 and Sanj Vartaman Annual, 
i Bombay, 1939. Also see my paper in The Proceedings of the 23rd Inter- 
Í national Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, 1954. The author has written 
| an Introduction without any logical concatenation of ideas, I may add here 
for your information that Prof. Sir Harold Bailey has transcribed Chs. 29 
and 30 of these Viéitakiha in his monumental work Zoroastrian Problems in 
the IX Century Books, Oxford, 1943, Appendix V pp. 209-216. His brillt — - 
ant pupil Prof. R. C. Zeahner has transcribed and translated into English | 
with notes Ch. 7 and Ch. 34 fully and stray passages of this text in his erudite 
work ° Zurvan, a Zoroastrian Dilemma.’ Dr. Marijan Molé has transliterated 
and translated some sections of a few Chapters of Vicitakiha in his bulky 
Volume, * Culte, Mythe Et Cosmologie Dans L'Iran Ancien, Le Proble 


———— M 
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Zoroastrien et la tradition mazdeenne, Paris 1963. I have dealt with Ch. XXVII i 
‘Apar ‘Pang Xém i Asronan ut Dah Handarz, which is also given in the 
Pahlavi Texts ed. by Dastur Jamasp Asa, 1913, in my paper contributed to ti 
Bazame Jashane Khurshed Jubilee Volume, Navsari, 1951. 


— 


Translation of Zand-i Khurtak Avistak by Ervad B. N. Dhabhar, 
Bombay, 1963/64.—published by the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, 1963/64. 


Ervad B. N. Dhabhar edited the text of ‘Zand-i Khurtak Avistak’ | 
which was published by the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet Funds and Pro- 
perties in 1927. The K. R. Cama Oriental Institute entrusted the work of 
translating into English with notes, wherever necessary, the same Edition to | 
Ervad Dhabhar in 1940. The entire work was completed by him in 1945. It | 
was published by the Cama Oriental Institute in 1963. It contains English | 
translations of the texts covered by ‘Zand i Khurtak Avistak’ with notes. | 

| 
| 
| 


His translation in some cases is not readable and intelligible. Ere this, Dastur 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla translated all the five Niyaises ( Niyayyisn ) in his monu- 
mental work *Niyàises or Zoroastrian Litanies’, New York, 1908. I have 
translated into English with notes Yasts Ohrmazd, Artavahist, Sros Haóoxt, 
Sros Yast Der Sap, Vahram Yast, Hom, Vanand and Afrin i Paisambar | 
Zartost (Yast XXIII) in my Pahlavi Version of Yasts, translated into English | 
with notes in 1941. Also I have translated into English with notes Afrinayan | 
Artakfravaxs and Afrinyan Dahman respectively, 1943 and 1946. ( pp. 84-150, | 
pp. 181-184 of Dhabhar’s Edition ‘Zand-i Khurtak Avistak’). On p. 1 instead of | 
ax” Dhabhar keeps Av. word “ Ahu” in the Pahlavi translation of Ahunavar. 
On 9. 3 in <“ Zand i Nan x'artan' Dhabhar translates ‘éton’ by “then” as if 
itis Av. aat. Eton means thus, in this way, in this manner - adv of manner. 
His translation ** ( Auharmazd ) keeps him at a distance and holds him back” 
of Pahl. ‘ut dür apat-da$tar hast’ on p. 5 is not satisfactory. After this ‘zat | 
SER > js i untranslated. On p. 9 1. 15 sentence ‘kē ohrmazd ut Zartoxst | 
x €s, meaning, which belongs to Ohrmazd and to Zartoxst, are left out in the 
translation. On p. 10—Sro$ Vač 1.2 words “of Auharmazd the Lord” i 
o BUE Ta as cre is no corresponding Pahl. Text. Besi- 
eee Better rendering UM s" E ae 3 ae य ا‎ E 
with the dévs=he is not UM ۷ Oo ےوہ‎ ٦ 
“troops of men” is not correct En 1 * va Ue 833٤, 

glish. *Multitudes of men' should be 


proper EEO On 9, 26 para 4 Dhabhar translates the gloss ‘asnak’ 
after the word Yazi$n “( which is ) manifest. “This is 


ees 5 not correct. Here the 
_ wor asnak used by the Pahl. commentator indicates that the word is well-kno- 
- wn and as such needs no comment. 


So the translation should be ‘I dedicate 
unto you who are Amharspands Yaziín, sacrificial worship ( well-known ). 
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Also Cf. p. 38 para 16 Zohr (asnak) and p. 70 para 7 1. 5 Yazisn ( asnak ). 
On p. 54 Zor. Pahl. MYSK myšk, mēšak which renders Av. migti- '* sowing 
of seeds" has preserved trace of a word *misak which has survived as a 
Loan-word in Armenian msak “farmer, tender of wines"; of Georgion- 
mugak, “work of any kind”. Dhabhar has changed the word to AMYSK : 
haméSak, ever, always. This same word mésak occurs in Yas. 38.3 and 52.1. 
On p. 71, Dhabhar reads ** patnásak" PTWASKW without proper translation. 
Prof. Bailey ( Zor. Prob. p. 200.) reads the word ‘patvasak’” and compares it 
with Arm ° payousak, payonasik, “ Wallet” ( Hubschmann, Arm. Gram. 220) 
Syr. pywsyg. This word occurs in Dénkart (DKM. 163. 15) and Nirangi- 
stan. (Anatol waag, p. 72 para 58 payvasak). On p. 197 the word ‘guft estet" is 
translated by Dhabhar “‘has been taught" instead of the correct rendering * is 
declared, is spoken of, is said’., inf. guftan, goftan to speak. On p.409, Dhabhar 


, translates AZNAWR=aznavar by “equipped with arms” and reads it *azena- 


var" and compares it with Av. azinavat. His reading and meaning are not 
correct. The word can be read aznavar, aznavar which can be derived from 
*azn-Labar, “bearer of nobility” V à-zan-to be noble, to be born noble, free; 
cf. Arm. aznin- Georgian aznaur. See Bailey, BSOS Vol. VI. Part 4, p. 
953-954 and BSOAS. Vol.XXIII. part I 1960 p, 17, on p. 415 Vispakas, meaning 
omniscient, all-knowing, is translated by Dhabhar “Omnipotent”. (Homage 
unto Auharmazd. 1. 3). On p. 423 Dhabhar translates “ even the flowing 
rivers and the seas with much abundant water of various kinds, wild beasts, 
and (the whole) creation" instead of ‘even the over-flowing ( apar-tacisn ) 
rivers and seas abounding in waters (fradat-ap) and many kinds of wild ani- 
mals (ut vas sartak i dat) and creation. On p. 434 Dhabhar has changed 
the word naxustih fratomih, excellence, prominence, superiority into 
*avinastih" “stainlessness”, which is not supported by any text. The word 
is abst. n. from ‘naxust’, first. On p. 436 Dhabhar translated the Pahl. word 
ahamit “worthy of this hope" which is not accurate. The word should be 
read a-hamit, meaning, unparalleled, unequalled from a- neg. part and ham, 
sam, the same, equal. Hence the translation of the sentence would be: ‘of 
this unparalleled brilliant look from Thee. On p. 444 the author has not 
understood the phrase ander dam ut nivandak i drüj, meaning ‘in the snare 
and bondage of the druj.’ He has taken dam in the sense of "creatures" 
and has read the following word vanandak from van +- pres. part. term. — 
andak and translated “to be smitten”. His translation “of the creatures to be 
smitten by the druj °° does not make any sense whatsoever in the context as 
he did not understand the meaning of dam. NPers. dam, ‘net’, and Khotan. 
‘dama-—net, and nivandak, Av. nivanda- from ni--band - to bind. On p. 460 | 
the text gives the word adenénd (AYYNYND), meaning, they lead; cf. Mid. 


Pers. Turf. ‘dyn. See Dénkart ed. Madon p. 822. 22 and 470.12 and Dd. 
AIOC 8 > 


a 
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“asanênd” and 


VI. 4. Here Ervad Dhabhar has unnecessarily corrected into 
translated “facilitate” from Pers. asanidam — to gnus to expedite. On 
the same page in 1. 6 he left the words 6 Fraskart zaman, ‘to the time of | 
Renovation’ untranslated. Above-mentioned few instances will suffice here, i 


This Pahlavi text Zand i X"artak Avistak is really important from the | 
point of view of words arabicised and rare words employed by the Pahlavi 
translator of the Avestan texts. | may quote a few of them here, 
(1) MNAZYL — manazil = constellation; (2) SBNM — sabnam = dew g 
(3) KNTYR = kantir, sheath, socket; (4) WALYT - nalit = wailed, 
lamented, complained; (5) YYNN -jiv - jivàm, Av. gam jivyam = milk B 
(6) PTWASKW = patvasak, wallet; (7) YYHRYH - jagarih = jayraik = 
wakeful; (8) YWMBTW — gümbat =a dome, sanctum sanctorum ; 
(9) KAAR = kahr, Arab. word and is current in Parsi Gujarati; (10) CZYH 
zazya=capitation tax; (11) TRAAY—ZABAY=Irzar=gold; (12) ZWLLM: 
= zullum = oppression. Guj. qa; (13) BWATANN—bohtan = defamation. 
Guj. जोहतान; (14) YYHBYT—sabit=proved, confirmed, verified; (15) ABRW 
= abru Guj. abru = respect ;(16) TYMAS — timas = vitimas = wonder. 


——— BOREL 


Prof. Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin Prof. of Oriental Studies and of | 
Comparative Religion at the University of Liège, Belgium, has published a | 
monumental Volume on ‘La Religion De L^ Iran Ancien, **Mana", Paris 1962. 
This book which aims at the full summary and presentation of the history | 
and the problems of the ancient Iranian religion, fulfils an endeavour to | 
collect and arrange systematically all the relevant facts of the religion of Iran. 

In this Volume the bibliographical references and the latest researches on the 
subject of Religion of Iran-are incorporated. The most useful part in the Intro- 
. ductory chapter is * Bibliographie Generale ” (pp. 17-19 ). In the first chapter 

the author treats of the detailed discussion of all the basic texts, Iranian and | 
non-Iranian, including a short survey of the inscriptional material. The | 
section devoted to the Pahlavi sources contains a number of details to supple- 

ment Tavadia’s recent account of this literature in Die Mittlepersische | 
Sprache and Literature der Zarathushtrier, 1956. The second ‘chapter bears 
the heading ‘ Les Pratiques’ which is divided between a section devoted to 
ritual and another dealing with the Ethics of Zoroastrianism. There is a full 
discussion of the ritual, whereas the Ethics of Zoroastrianism is scantily 
treated by the author. In the third Chapter * Questions D'Origines' the 
author discusses the question relating both to the Indo-Ir 
Zoroastrianism and to the oldest documents of the Irani 
. Prof, Duchesne-Guillemin displays his whole-hearted 
tripartite theory of Georges Dumézil. 


anian heritage of 
an religion. Here 
acceptance of the 
It may be pointed out here that this 
pre-history of the religion of Iran. 
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The exposition of this theory should not be confounded with an examination 
of the doctrines expounded by Zarbaustra in the Gathas. This it not the place 
to discuss Dumezil’s theory itself. However, Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin 
himself contradicts by saying on p, 206 that in the religious system of Zoroa- 
strianism the tripartite division of functions has no role to play. The lengthy 
fourth chapter covers. the whole period ‘D?’ Alexandre A Mahomet’, and 
devotes special short sections to the problems of contact between Greece and 
Tram, Judaism and Iran, Gnosticism and Iran. The material contained 
in the author's previous publications is here brought upto date. In a section 
dealing with the problem of Zurvanism the various views formulated on this 
subject are clearly recorded, which would prove of use for further investiga- 
tion and research on the subject in question. In the same chapter the author 
deals with ‘the mysteries of Mithra’ and summarises the solution proposed 


- by him to the problem of the identity of the lion-headed figure in Mithraism 


(p.256f). The explanation is not quite convincing : the figure would repre- 
sent both Kronos and Ahriman. tis also not quite easily comprehensible 
why Ahriman should have been combined with Time. Attention may be invited 
to Prof. Zaehner's book The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism, Ch. V. 
where he has solved the problem ingeniously. The book is concluded with a 
chapter on the more recent history of the Iranian Religion and an additional 
section treating of the history of studies in this field. The book will be useful 
asa handy reference book for the scholar interested in Iranian Studies. 

N. Pigulevskaya : Les Villes de l Etat Iranien ause e'poques 

Parthe et Sassanide: Contribution a l'histoire sociale de la basse 
antiquite. VIII + 266. 1963. 

This French translation of Prof. Pigulevskaya's work originally pub- 
lished in Russian,1956,makes available for the Western reader an important and 
widely-ranging study in the history of Iran which extends from the Hellenistic 
period to the reign of the Sassanian King Khosrau Anoshirvan. The book 
provides a lucid and intelligible review of the history of pre-Islamic Iran 
with an excellent bibliographical survey. Scholars and those interested in the 
field will be grateful to the translators for making available a study of real 
value in French language from Russian. Part I of the book deals with the 
Hellenistic and Parthian periods. Here chapters are devoted to the decline of 
Babylon, the history of Karka de Bet Selok ( Kirkuk) and Nisibis, the Wars 
of Parthia and Rome and Parthian Social structure, Part II of the book 
treats of the Iranian State and its towns from the third to the fifth centuries | 
A.C. wherein the author discusses the sources of Iranian history in the period, | 
Iran in the third century, the social system and landed property in Iran, the J 
Iole of the towns in social structure, and the Mazdakite movement. The 
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topics and has surveyed the literature produced in the West with thoro-‏ سا 
to the theme, the‏ تا ughness and care. In examining the ancient sources‏ 
author devotes, particular attention to those in Oriental languages, notably‏ 
Syriac. The author has not laid undue stress and importance to the classical‏ 
sources, vindicating also the view points of oriental authors. Discussions of‏ 
great interest indeed arise from the author's analysis of the Oriental sources,‏ 
A concise evaluation is provided’ of the Pahlavi legal compendium‏ 
Matikan i Hazar Datistan and its Syriac equivalent, the compendium of‏ 
Isoboxt. Attention is invited to Prof. Mme. Pigulevskaya's erudite papers‏ 
on ‘Transitional Forms of the Slavery System in Iran according to the Syrian‏ 
Code of Pehlavi Law.’ (Papers presented by the Soviet Delegation at the‏ 


XXII International Congress of Orientalists, Cambridge, 1954) and Die 


Sammlung der Syrischarn Rechtsurkunden des Ischobocht und der Mrtikan 
(I. C. O. XXIV Session. Munich. Germany). Prof. Pigulevskaya is prima- 


rily a Syriac scholar and her work has gone to show how close the Matikan i 
Hazar Datistan is to the Corpus Juris of Iso-Boxt and how much light can be 


thrown from the latter for the correct understanding of Pahlavi technical terms. 


The material from the two documents also makes an important contribution 


to several of the sections devoted to social history. In the discussion of the 
Sassanian Inscription it will be noticed that news of the discovery of the well- 
preserved Parthian Text of the ka’ba i Zardusht inscription of Shahpur I had 
not reached the author at the time the book was written. There is a detailed 
account of the rebellion of the prince Anoshaghzad under Khosrau I based on 
new research by the author. In Appendix I the author has given the survey 
of religion in the third Century A. C. Iran, which is also very valuable. 
Indo-Scythian Studies, being Khotanese Texts, Vol. V 
edited by Prof. Sir Harold Bailey, Cambridge, 1963 

'To Prof. Sir Harold Bailey the Iranists and the Indologists owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for bringing to light the Khotanese Texts. He has published 
Indo-Scythian Studies being Khotanese Texts, Vol. V in 1963. The publication 
of Vol. V of Khotanese Texts completes the task begun 30 years ago. All 
accessible legible Khotanese texts have now been printed in transliteration. 
Thus the considerable remnants of an extensive literature written in an East 
Iranian Language have been made available, which developed in Khotan 
throughout the first millenium A. D. under the strong influence of Prakrit 
Khotanese Texts V contains a large number of 
pieces here published for the first time and also all the pieces of the Hoernle 
The language of these docu- 
ments, called in the texts themselves hyatanaa- hvannaa— ‘Khotanese’, is 
attested in two forms in four linguistic Stages. A concordance to the texts of 
Khotanese Texts and Khotanese Buddhist Texts has been included in order to 
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| enable the reader to locate rapidly the transliterated text of a given Manu- 
script or fragment. In the Preface Prof. Bailey remarks: “It is still hoped 
to provide à commentary to these volumes on the model of that in Khotanese 
Texts IV. But it seems more desirable to finish first the lexicon," which will 
| be eagerly awaited by scholars and those interested in these Khotanese Studies, 
| as it will prove of immense use in understanding the texts published so far. 
Zarathushtra Von Walthér Hinz, Stuttgart, 1961 


| ^ Professor Walther Hinz, Professor of Iranian Studies at the University 
of Gottingen, West Germany, published his book on Zarathushtra in 1961. 
| Prof. Hinz has made an attempt to expound the Life and Teachings of Zara- 
thushtra, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, in this book. The author has attempt- 
ed to give a picture of the vision of Zarathushtra on the basis of Eastern and 
Western authors' writings. In addition to the sources the author also uses 
> . the method of comparative religion in order to substantiate his ideas. I give 
` below the contents of the book. 


। Ch. I The Tradition about Zarathushtra 

(a) the echo of the occident 

(b) the Avesta 

| (०) House of the Original Scriptures 
(d) the Gathas 

Ch. II Environment ( Umwelt ) of Zarathushtra. 


Ch. IJI Prophetic Mission. 


| Ch. IV Zarathushtra’s Vocation ۱ 
| (a) the Gatha of the Bull. Here the author discusses the D 
| Yasna Ha 29 strophe by strophe. This is an interesting ۹ 


| chapter of the Gathas and has attracted the attention of 
| almost all scholars who dealt with the theme of the Gathas. 


l Ch. V Zarathushtra’s prophetie activities. ; a 
] (a) The Bull Sacrifice in the nocturnal caves ( Stieropfer 

| in nachtlichen, Höhlen ). 

| (b) Zarathushtra’s Struggle. - 

(०) Failure of Bactria. 

1 (d) His Flight. 
Uu मि €) The Decisive Success ( Der Durchbruchserfolg ). 

(f) The promulgation of the New Faith. 

(g) His Conference with God ( Der Gottesbund ). | 

(h) The Sermon of Zarathushtra. joue 
(i) Forms of Divine Service ( Gottes dienstliche Formen), — 


^ a 
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Ch. VI The ideas regarding God and the Life to come. 
3 (a) Zarathushtra's relation to God. 
(b) Zarathushtra and His trust Mission. 
(c) Beings and ideas. 
(d) On the first and last things. 
(e) Paradise and Hell. 
(1) The Last Judgment. 
Ch. VII The work of Proselytation. 
(a) Karma. 
(b) The Cow in Zarathushtra's teachings— The Gatha of 
Cow- Yasna Ha 29. 
(c) The devotion of the good Cowherd. 
Ch. VIII The Spiritual reality of Zarathushtra's doctrine. 
(a) The Holy Ghost or Spirit. 
(b) A 'Life-healer ’. 
(c) The fall into hell. 
(d) Vohu Manah and Sraosha. 
Ch. IX Influence on History. 


: 
f 
२ 
i 


Ch. X Contains the German translation of all the four Gathas 
pp. 166-203, followed by the commentary ( pp. 204-241) 
and the footnotes ( Textanmerkungen ). Pages 239-241 
deal with Yasna Ha 53, a difficult chapter. On p. 263-271, 
the author has given a bibliography and abbreviations. In 
addition to this book Professor Hinz has done solid work 
in the fields of Modern Persian, Old Persian and Elamite 
respectively. The author is to be congratulated upon the 


new translation of the Gathas of Zarathushtra in this 
decade. 


The Khotanese Bhadracaryadetana by Jes Peter Asmussen, Kopenhagen, 1961. 
The young Danish scholar Prof. Je 


S Peter Asmussen is a Professor of 
Iranian Studies in the University of Kopenhagen, Denmark. He is the pupil 
of Prof. Kaj Barr. This young scholar has published the book entitled 
“The Khotanese Bhadracaryadegana 2, wherein he has given the text in 

d transliteration, Translation, and Glossary, together with the Buddhist 

_ Sanskrit Original. The <“ Bhadracaripranidhanagathah 7 is, in its present form, a 

genuine expression of Mahayana piety, which emphasizes the veneration and 
worship of the Buddhas. In the beginning of the fifth century A. D. the text was | 

This text is rather a free rendering of the Buddhist- 

Ie cases more a paraphrase than as translation. 


^ 
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| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


` appended to every chapter of the book. The book is divided into five 


| 
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It is a text of Later Khotanese, the language of the majority of the existing 
Khotanese literature. The Glossary is very useful and important and occupies 
the bulk of the book. The word asna—“ first, previous” may be compared 
with Avesta asnaat-Ca (9. 45); ayacmay be equated with Avesta a-yas; 
cakra-'* wheel" may find its corresponding Avesta equivalent cayra-( p. 51 ); 
gambhira—“ profound, deep ” js also noticed in Gujarati language with the 
same signification; Jinaka-' destroyer’ may well be compared with Avesta 
zineka ( AirWb. 1697); vina, vinau—“ except, without °° may be squared well 
with Gujarati ‘vina’. At the end the author has reproduced photographs of the 
original Manuscript from the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 


X"astvanift- Studies in Manichaeism by Jes P. Asmussen Copenhagen, 1965 


The author has gone through the number of books in the preparation 
of this scholarly Volume as can be evinced from the notes and references 


Chapters :— 
Ch. I Mani and Manichaeism. 
Ch. II The Avestan terms apaitita, paitita, and paititi and their 
significance in the Religio-Historical development of 
Zoroastrianism, with an Appendix on Pahlavi Patit i X°at. 

Ch. IIT Some remarks on the Christian Confession of Sins from 

the Primitive Church to the Middle Ages. : 

Ch. IV Peoples and Religions in Central Asia with Appendix 

on the suffix-se,-saunà and Appendix II on the word 
kSanti; Skt. ksanti. 

& Ch. V The Confession of Sins among the Manichaeans- Texts 

and Translations with an Excursus on the Holy Ghost in 
Manichaeism. 

At the end of the book pp. 265 ff., the author gives a bibliography of 
works into two sections: (i) Bibliographica Manichaica, especially the litera- — 
ture after 1904; (ii) Non-manichaean Literature. The bibliography is very | 
useful to the student of Iranian literature. Dr. Asmussen has dealt with — 
these Studies in Manichaeism with erudition and research. TC 


Manis Zeit und Leben von Otakar Klima, Praha, 1962. 


Prof. Otakar Klima is a Professor of Oriental Studies in the Univer- - 
Sity of Praha-Prague, Czechoslovakia, and is an author of many books and _ 
Papers. He published in 1962 a scholarly work on Mani’s time and life an 
has utilized recent researches and publications in his monumental work. Thi 
book is divided into 12 Chapters followed by notes and criticism and other 


“> 
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references. I regard these notes most valuable and most important. Contents 


| of the Chapters are as under : 


Ch. I 


€h. H 


Ch. III 


Ch. IV 


Ch. V 


Ch. VI 


Ch. VII 
Ch. VIIT 
: ) Ch. 12 
Ch. X 
; Ch. XI 
Ch. XII 


if 
2 


history of the Christian religion, 
— tant and erudite work on Mani and Manichaeism, 
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Babylon in Parthian Period : ( 1) Land and people (2) 
Babylon in the Vita Apollonii Tyanensis. 

Economic conditions of anterior Asia named Babylon: 
(1) Construction of arable ground, trade or handicraft, 
quarrels and Traffic ; 

(2) Some details of the Economic order in Manichaean 
Literary documents. 

Agreement over the Social relation of Anterior Asia : 

(1) Social arrangement or disposition ; 

(2) The Society and its picture in the Manichaean 
document. f 


The Nationalities, their languages and their changeable’ 


inter-relations. 

Wars of the Religions and moral decay or depravity : 

(1) The principal features of the anterior Asiatic 
Religious history in the Arsaciden Era. 

(2) The moral decay and the Apocalyptic tune. 

The principal features of the Political History of the 
anterior Asia during the time of Mani’s life. ( 216-276). 
The environments and the teachings of Mani. 

Mani's birth and youth. 

Mani's years spent in travel. 

Mani's Death. 

Mani's works and his disciples. 

Mani rather a human being and a religious donor. 


Pages 523-532 give the Chronological events of Mani’s life and the 
history of the 3rd century. 


Mani and Manichaeism by Geo Widengren. 


( Translation by Charles Kessler, revised by the author). Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, London, 1965. 


Prof. Geo Widengren is the Professor of the History and Psychology 
of Religion at the University of Uppsala, Sweden. He is also the President“ 
‘of the International union for the History of Religion and is the author of 
many books on the Religion of the Middle East. 
. most important-contribution to the study of comparative religion and to the - 


Prof. Widengren has published this impor- 


This scholarly work is 2 


which has attracted the 


——— 


| 
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attentions of many scholars in the last decade. The book is divided into 
nine Chapters giving a thorough insight and investigation into the problem. 
The contents of the chapters are as under :— 


Ch. I 


Ch. V 


Ch. VI 


Ch. VII 


Ch. VIII 


Ch. TX 


ER ا‎ AIOC 9 


Mani's background. The author begins his account with 
a description of the background to Mani's life, describing 
the political, cultural, and religious situation in Meso- 
potamia. 


Manis life - youth and first public ministry - Missionary 
activity - last days. 
The author gives a clear exposition of his teachings and 


the literature that arose from it. : 


(1) Dispatch and Defeat of Primeval Man - the Return of 
Primeval Man,-Recovery of the particles of Light-the 
myth of the ‘Seduction of the Archons’. —Counter 
measures of Matter - the soul as focus of Redemption-the 
Eschatology - the Astrology. 


The Manichaean Script and Literature: the Manichaean 
Script and Mani's language - the Canon - Non-canonical 
literature - the confessionalformularies - the Hymnic litera- 
ture - the Homiletic Literature - the Thomas Psalms. 


The Ecclesiastical Organisation and the Cult-A Manichaean 
Baptism - Bema Feast and communion. 


Manichaean Art: Mani and the Manichaean Art- the 
Manichaean Book - the Paintings. 


The spread of Manichaeism. 
In the West- the controversy between the Christian and 
the Manichee. 


In the East-Successes and the Decline of Manichaeism. 


Mani asa Personality. I may state that Hans Heinrich 
Schaeder dealt with this question very clearly in his scho- 
larly work * Urform und Fortbildunger’ des Manichaischen 
System, Leipzig, 1927. 

The book is illustrated by 8 page of half-tone illustrations 
inserted after p. 72 of the book. The author at the end 
gives a Bibliography which adds to the importance ‘of the 


book. Manichaeism is mainly known today for its effect . 


on the early Christian Church and the struggle between 
the two religions. Mani, the founder of Manichaean 


a 
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| 
Religion, was bom in Babylon about 216 A. D. and | 
a preached throughout the Persian Empire, before incurring | 
| the hatred and hostility of the Zoroastrian Priesthood, | 
| who had him put in prison, where he died in 276 A.D. | 
His Doctrine was based on the Dual forces of God and i 

Matter, and he advocated an ascetic way of life. The 
religion grew to great importance in the Middle-East and | 
Mediterranean Countries, and finally spread as far as China | 
where it retained its prominence until the 14th century. | 
| 
| 
1 
ا‎ 
| 
| 


The Persian Architecture by Arthur Upham Pope, New York, 1965. 

Arthur Upham Pope, former Director of the Iranian Institute and 
Chancellor of the Asia Institute in New York as well as the President of the 
International Association for Persian Art and Archaeology has published in 
1965 this magnificent book Persian Architecture, which is the result of a: 
life-time of study by a world recognized authority on Persian art and archi- 
tecture. Over 400 illustrations and 30 plates reveal the architectural 
genius of the Persian nation, from the noble Achaemenid structures of: 
the 6th century B. C. to the refined safavid mosques of the early 18th 
Century. The most significant aspect of the Persian fine Art of architecture 
is its rare blending of form and embellishment. The singular value of this 
history lies in the discussion of the structure and form of Persian architecture ; 
from Achaemenid columns, Parthian domes and Sassanian vaults to Islamic 
plans. Alongwith the fully annotated text, the volume contains a map, 
historical summary, selected Bibliography and complete Index. ! 


Feux Et Fondations Pieuses dans le Droit Sassanide 

par J. P. de Menasce, O. P. i 

Directeur d'Etudes a’ l'Ecole Pratique des Hantes Etudes, Paris, 1964. | 
| 


Prof. Menasce published a book on “ Fires and Religious Foundations 
in the Sassanian Law” in 1964. Inspite of the physical disabilities Prof. 
Menasce carried on sound researches in Pahlavi. He seemed to have read and 
digested thoroughly the Pahlavi Text Rivayet i Emzt i A SavahiStan, for which 
he longed for severalyears. This is his second contribution on this Pahlavi 
Text Rivayét i Emét. This book is dedicated to the memory of Prof. André 
Mariq. In the Introduction the author has attem 
of the text Rivayet i Emét i A¥avahistan for eluci 
Hazar Datistan - A Digest of a thousand laws. 
certain.relevant passages from the Matikan 

With explanations of certain important words (pp. 7-31). In the third section 
the author has dealt with “ Sardarih Familiable Et Stürih" — * Family | 
| Potestas and Adoption’. He translated Pursigns 55, 1-8, 56, 12; 57 150 


کن ا «ees‏ مر جب ا 
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pted to show the importance 
dation of the text Matikan i 
Here the author has selected 
and transcribed and translated 
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58, 1-2 of the text Datistan i Dénik of Manuséihr Gosn-laman. Also he 
selected the texts from the Rivayzt i Emët i ASavahi¥tan, viz. Ch. 1, 1-5; 
Ch. 2, 1-2; Q 5, 1-30; Ch. 8, 1-5; Ch. 18, 1-24; Cha. 31, 8-9; and Ch. 44, 
1-3. Fourth section is entitled ** Feux et Fondations Pieuses" — Fires and 
Religious Foundations. Here Prof. Menasce deals with these five themes as 
under : 


(1) Nomenclature of Fires; (2) Personal of Fires; (3) The Chieftain- 
ship potestas of Fires; (4) The Adoption ( stürih ) of Fires; (5) The Founda- 
tion for the Soul ( pat ruvan ), ( pp. 43-62 ). 

Prof. Menasce is to be congratulated for the publication of such erudite 
works which are lucid and intelligible. 


Die Religionen Irans von Geo Widengren, Stuttgart, 1965. 

To Prof. Geo Widengren goes the credit of writing numerous books on 
Iranian Studies and Comparative Religion. He is an indefatiguable scholar 
in Oriental Studies and constantly contributes learned and erudite papers to 
various Oriental Journals. He published last year his famous book ‘ Die 
Religionen Irans’? — The Religions of Iran, which forms No. 14 of the Series 
| * Die Religionen dzr Menschiet’ edited by Christel Schroder, which is com- 
parable to the English one at present being published by Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, England. In the Introduction he deals with the historical presenta- 
tion ( Einfuhrung ) and Languages and Literature of Iran. The author divides 
the book into ten Chapters, contents of which are as under :— 

1. The Pre-Zoroastrian Period. 

2. Zarathushtra's Life and Teachings. 

3. The Oldest Zoroastrian Community. 

4. The relation of the Religion in the West in Median and Achae- 

menian times. 


The Religion of North-Iranian People. 
The Parthian Period. 


5 
6 
7. The Sassanian Period. 
8 
9 


The Religon of East-Iranian People — the Sogdians. 
The Saka and the other East Iranian people. 
10. The End. Here the author discusses the following items : 


(i) The Arabian Conquest and their succession ; 
(ii) The Literary Activities of the Zoroastrians ; 
(iii) Emigration or migration and becoming extinct. 


(iv) The Parsis. 
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(५) The late trace of the ideology of the King and the ancient 
| x Feasts. a 
| (vi) The contribution of the Pre-Islamic Iran on the Religious 
| history of the Near East. 


At the end the author has given a very useful Bibliography ( pp. 360- i 
375). Then follow the time-table, Index of Names and books, and Indices | 
‘of Old Indian, Old Iranian, Avestan, Pahlavi, Sogdian and Armenian words | 
and ideas, (pp. 376-388). On the title-page Prof. Dr. Olaf Hansen’ of | 
Universität, Berlin, has given his learned opinion on Widengren’s book in | 


question. 


The Medes Persians by William Culican, New York, 1965. | 
Mr. William Culican is Senior Lecturer in Semetic Studies at the Uni- | 
versity of Melbourne and honorary curator of the Near Eastern Art in the | | 
National Gallery of Victoria. The book is divided into nine Chapters and is | 
begun by the theme ‘ Iranians in the First Millenium 8. C.’ and is concluded | 
by a Bibliography (pp. 178-193). In this superbly illustrated examination | 
of the Medes and the Achaemenid Persians, the author turns to the investi- । 
gative methods of archaeology and art-history and to the interpretations of 
Cunieform documents for a fresh account of these people and their culture | 
instead of relying on the material based on Herodotus and Thucydides. 
Mr. Culican traces the transformation of the Medes and the Persians from a 
relatively primitive people into a great nation by following the evolution of | 
the Luristan bronzes and other metal-work found in South-Western Iran. | 
He provides interesting details about Achaemenid civilisation and its empire | 
builders Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Cyrus the Great, its 
| 
| 


satraphy 
system, its magnificent arts and architecture and its decline and fall. 


Tranische Geisteswelt. Von den Anfangen bis Zum Islam. 
Von Geo Widengren. Baden-Baden, Germany, 1961. 

This is another work, erudite and excellent, from the pen of Prof. ] 

| Geo Widengren, Professor of Oriental Studies in the University of Uppsala, 

| Sweden. This book entitled * The Spirit-World, from the beginning to the 
Islam’ - is a good general introduction to the hist 

Ü 

| 


ory of Iranian Spirit- World. 
The book is clear, factual and lucid. The auth : 


or has divided the work into 
(Einleitung) Prof. Widengren deals 
n and various nationalities and various 


j 

1 

: eleven chapters. In the introduction 
| with the languages and literature of Tra 
। dynasties that ruled over Iran. 


Ch. I The Picture of the world, In this chapter the author has 
| - laid stress upon these items viz. (1) The Mythical Regions 
of the Earth - Yast X. 15 and Bundabign Ch. VIII; (2) The 
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Ch. 


Ch. 


Ch. 
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Ch. 
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III 


VII 
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rotation of the body of the sky-Bundahisn Ch. V.; (3) The 
light-windows or openings based upon Pahlavi Rivayat 
accompanying Dd. Ch. LXV. 

Lands and people. 


Macrocosmos and microcosmos - Bundahisn Ch. XXVIII, 
Pahl. Riv. Dd. Ch. XLVI and Bund. Ch. I, IV and XIV. 


The Zervanism as based on Selections of Zatsparam Ch. I, 
Bund. IV, Pahl. Riv. Dd. Ch. 48, 90-96 and references 
from Kalila Wa Dimna and Wis u Ramin. 


The Pantheon-wherein the author has treated of Ahura 
Mazda, (Yt. I 12-15); Mira ( Yast X), Vayu ( Yast XV) 
and Anahita Yt. V. 1-3, 64, 86-87. 

Zarathushtra, His Person and His Teachings as based on 
the Gathas. 


Eschatology-Yast XIX. 92-96; HaSoxt Nask II; Bunda- 
hisn Ch. XXX, XXXII, XXXIV; Bahman Yast; Pahl. 
Rivayét Ch. 25 and some chapters of Artak Viraz Namak. 


Religious policy of the Achaemenids and the Religious 
Policy of the Sassanian Period 


Iranian Gnosticism. 


The Kingship. Here the author has dealt with the Royal 
Legend in the Achaemenian Period, Parthian Period and 
Sassanian Time respectively. For the Royal Legend of the 
Sassanian Era the author has quoted Karnamak i Artaysér 
i Papakan Ch. I-III. This Chapter is based on Prof. Widen- 
gren’s Book ‘ The Sacral Kingship of Iran, in: La regalita 
sacra. The Sacral Kingship, Leiden, 1959, pp. 242-257. 


The last and the 11th Chapter is concerned with the History of the 
Zoroastrian Religion based upon Pahlavi Texts Ayatkari Zaréran à 1-13; 
Artak Viraz Namak Ch. T, 1-18 and Dénkart-DKM. 412. 3f. Attention is 
invited to Prof. Bailey’s Zoroastrian Problems in the IX century Books Ch. V, 
pp. 151-153 where he has dealt with the text of Artak Viraz Namak and to 
Zaehner, Zurvan, A Zor. Dilemma, pp. 31-32, 7-9 where he has treated of 
the — selections-DKM 412-415. 


From the above contents it will be seen that the author has made use 
of Avesta and Pahlavi sources in extenso in support of his thesis on the 


Subject of Iranian Spirit-World and has analysed the main lines of thoughts 


With precision and clarity and erudition. 
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Indo-Iranica Mélanges Presentés A George Morgenstierne. 
A'^L'occasion de son Soixante- Dixieme Anniversaire, Wiesbaden. 1964. 


In this beautifully printed commemoration Volume colleagues and 
friends have assembled congratulatory contributions for the most eminent 
Savant. in the field of Iranian Studies. Forty years ago he undertook the 
project to investigate the little known Indo-Iranian frontier languages which 
has resulted in a large number of erudite and scholarly articles and books, 
These are of great significance to both Iranian and Indian Studies. Prof. 
Georg Redard of the University of Berne, Suisse, edited this volume in 
honour of Prof. Morgenstierne. The Volume contains articles concerned 
with problems of a philological, linguistic, historical, and cultural nature | 
connected with pre-Islamic Iran. Owing to diverse nature of the articles i 
contributed by various scholars it is not possible to discuss or mention at l 
length but to state merely their titles. V. 1 Abaev has written his article in, | 
Russian dealing with certain Iranian dialect: H. W. Bailey contributed a | 

1 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


paper on “Saka Miscellany”. Fredrik Barth dealt with “Ethnic processes 

on the Pathan-Baluch boundary", a favourite subject of Morgenstierne. 

Emile Benveniste in his article on “La racine yat — en indo-iranien” establi- 

shes the meaning of yat- as “to arrive at (one's destination), to end up" in 
Avesta. Mary Boyce discussed the problem of “The use of relative particles . 

in Western Middle Iranian." George Buddruss treated of “Aus dardischer | 
Volksdichtung". Duchesne-Guillemin discussed the problem “La fixation de | 
L’Avesta” wherein he treated of the subject of the textual history of the | 
Avesta, which also appeared mutatis mutandis in the author's book La religion E 
de I ‘Iran Ancien, Paris 1962. G. Dumezil wrote on “ Balderiana minora ”— E 
comparative analysis of several specific traits of Balder Myth. M. B. Eme- | 
neau concerned with “Linguistic desiderata in Baluchistan”, a subject dearest | 
to Prof. Morgenstierne. Ilya Gershevitch dealt with “Tranian Chronological 
adverbs”. Olaf Hansen contributed a paper on “ Zur Sprache der Inschrift 
Von Surh Kotal”. W. B. Henning discussed with ingenuity “the Survival of 
an ancient term" in which he explained the terms Takistanj visite = visduxt= 
princess and Mid. Pers, vispuhr, vaspuhr, respectively. M, F. Kanga contri- 
buted a paper on Datistan-i Dénik Pursiin I-Transcription and Notes. In 
para 12 of this pursisn, I lost sight of the ingenious suggestion made by Prof. 
Bailey in TP. S. 1956 Armeno-JIndo-Iranica p. 103. Instead of the word 
spozisn frasm, he suggested the word spécisn fra$m on the basis of Pursign 36 
104 rightly as the word spoZitn after fram is repeated through mistake by the 
Scribe. Jerzy Kurylowiez concerned with the problem “L? 
iranien", which is an elaboration of the 


| 
| 


accentuation vieil 
author's interpretation proposed in 
L'accentuation dans les langues indo-europeennes, (2nd edition). W. Lentz 
contributed a paper on “Mithras Verfugung uber die Herrschgewalt ( Yasht 
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X. 109 and 111). M. Leumann explained “Altpers. hagmata". D. L.R. 
Lorimer dealt with “ A Bakhtiari Persian Text" with translation and notes. 
D. N. Mackenzie contributed a paper on the old Pashto manuscript entitled 
| “The Xayr ul-bayan". Manfred Mayrhofer dealt with the subject ‘uber 
Kontanainationen der indo-iranischen Sippen von ai. takstvakrs-", J. de 
| Menasce discussed the topic “Les donnees Geographiques dans le Matigan i 
Hazar Datistàn". G. Redard discussed *Camelina — notes de dialectologie 
iranienne, IP". Louis Renou gave an analysis and interpretation of “Vedi- 
| que sadh-, Khad-et sas. Paul Thieme dealt with the Indological subject 
| entitled “Patanjali uber Varuua und die sieben Stróme". R. L. Turner discu- 
| ssed “Sanskrit buddhi-" Ehsan Yarshater dealt with “the dialects of Alvir 
| and Vidar". At the end a bibliography of Prof. Georg Morgenstierne's 
| 

| 

1 


books and articles is given. 


> Mittelpersisches Lesebuch von Olhf Hansen, Berlin, 1963 
Prof. Olaf Hansen’s Mittelpersisches Lesebuch intends to serve an intro- 

duction to the study of Middle-Persian Manuscripts of Zoroastrains. What is 
offered are facsimiles of a selection of these manuscripts, each of which is 
accompanied by a transliterated version on the opposite page. Each selection 
is preceded by a brief bibliography. On page 1 a table is given which explains 
the system of transliteration. The book is not meant for the beginner to learn 

| Pahlavi. The author has selected the following texts as selections for the 

learners : 

Ménok i Xrat Ch. 60-62. Ms. 1048‏ ۔ 

. Grand Bundahisn-Weltschopfung-World Creation. Ms, TDs: 

, Grand Bundahisn-Auferstehung-Resurrection. Ms. TD2 

. Sayist-Né-Sayist-Ch. 8. Ms. 18519. ` 

, Artak viraz Namak Ch. 1-5. Ms. 1४510. 

. Pahlavi Rivayit accompanying Dd, Ch. 64-Chapter re. shells or 
beads of various colours. Ms. Kss. 

7. Dénkart Book III. Ch. 420: Apar Denkart Nipek hac nikez i 

Veh-Den. 


— بیج ں Dunk‏ 


'The appellation colophon applied to this Seventh selection by the 
author is not appropriate. In addition Psalms 118.122 and 123 from the 
Turfan Psalter (after Kaj Barrs Edition) anda Middle-Persian Papyrus 
کے‎ ۶ Fayyum ( after Hansen’s own edition ) are reproduced as selection Nos. 


PRR شت‎ 


8 and 9 respectively. Hansen’s selections have their value as an introduction to 
the intricacies of the original writing system as it appears in the Manuscripts. - 
It is hoped that Prof. Hansen will publish the Second Volume containing’ 
Glossary of Words occurring in these selections which will serve the purpose 535 : 
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of a Dictionary. This book, I hope, may be prescribed for University students, 
Publishers Walter De Gruyter & Co. Berlin are to be congratulated for such 
beautiful printing. : 

A Manual of Pahlavi by H. S. Nyberg, Wiesbaden, 1964. 

About 35 years ago Prof. Nyberg published in Uppsala a Hifsbuch des 
Pehlevi (1 Texts and Index, 1928; II Glossar-1931) and it is practically 
impossible to secure a single copy anywhere. This Hilfsbuch is now replaced 
by quite a new book, A Manual of Pahlavi. The present Manual contains 128 
pages of Pahlavi texts, of which 6 are reserved for specimens of inscriptions 
and of the Turfan Psalter, which will prove useful even to the novice, as giving 
an idea of what original, careful Pahlavi script looked like. In this Manual 
all the texts are reproduced from his own hand written texts. It is arranged 
on the same lines as the Hilfsbuch and gives 128 pages of texts with: critical 


notes. The introduction ( pp. IX-XXIV ) discusses ‘‘ The principles of Text: 


Redaction " and mentions the sources. Pages 129-136 are devoted to the 
Pahlavi system of writing with several tables. Pages 137-172 provide a complete 
Index of the Pahlavi words with transliteration. Pages 173—74 give a table of 
figures-numerals and ordinals. Then follow a number of paradigms of verbal 
conjugations. ( pp. 175-180 ). 

In the Manual Prof. Nyberg has given the following selections from 
various Pahlavi Texts : 

1. Karnàmak i Artaxšēr i Papakan Ch. I-III and IX-XIII. 

2. AByatkar i Zaréran; (3) Legend of Kirsasp (4) Extracts from 

the VII Book of Denkart (5) Pand-Nàmak i Zartöšt or Citak 
Handarz i PoryotkéSan (6) Ménok i Xrat Ch. 2, 8, 9, 10, 12-13, 
31, 32, 36, 43, 44, 49, 57 (7 ) Cosmology and Eschatology from 
the Pahlavi Rivayats accompanying Dd. Ch. XLVI & XLVIII and 
Datistan i Dénik Pur. 34, 35 (8) History of the Sacred Books 
Artak Viraz Namak Ch. 1. 1-16; Dénkart Book IV, DKM 411-413; 
Denkart Book V-DKM 437 and .Dénkart Book III. Ch. 420-DKM 
405-407; (9) Sahristaniha i Eran (10) Vitari$n i Catrang. 

Besides Zoroastrian documents in Book-Pahlavi, Nyberg has re- 
produced a number of other materials on Middle-Persian and Parthian viz. 
(1) Hajiabad Inscriptions in Middle-Persian and Parthian; (2) An = 
in Middle-Persian and Parthian from the City of Shapur; (3) The Firuzabad 


Inscription; (4) Two Inscriptions from Persepolis; (5) Psalm 128 from the 
Turfan Psalter. 


In the Pahlavi system of writing as used in the Zoroastrian books 
certain signs for different phonemes have become formally identical as, for 
instance, in the case of W, r, n and ain. Prof. Hansen and Nyberg use their 
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own system of transcription. In his Index Nyberg gives a transcription of each 
entry whereby arises the interpretation of each given string of graphemes. 
These interpretations are the most positive contributions of the Manual. It is 
hoped that the second part which will contain a Glossary and a skeleton 
grammar will be published soon for the advancement of Pahlavi Studies in 
Europe and in India. Prof. Nyberg is to be congratulated for making available 
in English his Manual of Pahlavi even at his advanced age. 


Handbuch des Altpersischen von Wilhelm Brandenstein und Manfred Mayr- 
hofer. Wiesbaden, 1964. 


There has long been a need for a practical introduction into Old Persian 
for the use of students. Prof. R Kent's monumental work, which takes 
into consideration all the works on the subject done by his predecessors was 
published in 1953 and is an indispensable instrument for all our studies. 
Otto Harrasowitz has now published an enlarged and revised German version 
of the previous book written in Spanish entitled Antigno Persia, Gramatica, 
Inscripciones, con un léxico etimologico, published in 1958. This well-produced 
book can be recommended as the most appropriate introduction into the lan- 
guage of the Old Persian Inscriptions of the Achaemenid, and as the only book 
which summarizes the results of recent research since 1951 and discusses some 
problems hardly referred to in previous works. Prof. Wilhelm Brandenstein 
has written a Foreword. Then follows the Introduction-Einleitung in which 
the following subject matters are discussed: (i) Immigration of the Iranians, 
earliest history; (ii) The Achaemenians, their Geneological table; (iii) Expan- 
sion of the Universal Empire of tbe Persians during the time of Darius; 
(iv) Mazdayasnian Religion, ZaraOuStra, the other Gods, Philosophical con- 
ception of the world by Darius; Names of the months; (v) Distribution or 
diffusion of Iran, Iranian Dialects, Avesta; (vi) The Medes and their distinc- 
tion from Ancient Persians, Dialectology of sound-grouping *su and*tr; 
(vii) The Middle-Persian ( Pehlevi ) and New Persian; (viii) Diffusion of Old 
Persian Inscriptions; (ix) Literature on the Old Persian Studies. Then the 
authors have given Old Persian Alphabets script. It is one of the merits of 
Brandenstein's exposition of the Old Persian phonology ( lautlehre ) that he 
devotes a whole section to a problem, which as said above in previous 
grammars had not been referred to save in a foot-note of Kent’s Old Persian 
Grammar. We find in the book Texts meticulously established, preceded by 
A grammatical analysis ( sounds, forms, syntax ) and followed by a Glossary 
With full references. At the end of the selection of O. P. texts there are two 
OP. documents in Greek script (pp. 91-98). At the end Abbreviations are 


Siven (pp. 158-160). As heir to all their predecessor's knowledge Branden- | : 
Stem and Mayrhofer have presented us witha treasury of Old Persian — 


Aloc 10 9 
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English for the English-speaking world. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum 


Learning. The book deserves full praise and should be translated into | 
Part II-Inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian Period and of Eastern 

Iran and Central Asia, Vol. III—Documents from Mt. Mugh.—Publishing | 

House for Oriental Literature, Moscow 1963. The collection of documents | 

from Mt. Mugh consists of documents found in 1933 and acquired by the | 

Tadjikistan base of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. There are 76 

hand-written documents in the collection : 36 written on leather, 17 on paper 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
and 23 on wooden sticks. Among them are 71 documents in Soghdian, 1 in | 
T 
| 


> 


Arabic, 3 in Chinese and in Runic characters. The documents from Mt. Mugh 
date from the first quarter of the 8th Century A. D. They form an important 
source for the study of the political, social and cultural history of the peoples ; 
‘of Central Asia in the period immediately preceding, and in the beginning of 
the Arab conquest. The documents in this collection are the first Soghdian 
texts to be discovered on the territory of Soghdiana proper. In the present 
edition, photographs of the documents are given in the order established by 
the inventory of the collection compiled by Prof. A. A. Freiman. This edition 

| has been prepared by M. N. Bogoljubov, V. A. Livshits and O. I. Smirnova, 
under the direction of Academician I. A. Orbeli. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
Iran, Parthians and Sassanians by R. Ghirsman. | 
The Arts of Mankind - edited by André Malraux and George Salles. | 
1962. | 
This magnificent work deals with Persian Art from the collapse of । 
Alexander’s Empire to the rise of Mohammedans, eight hundred years later. 
The author has given an impressive and extensive treatment to this subject. | 
The author, a well-known archaeologist, explorer and historian, has been | 
head of the French Archaeological Mission in Iran for the past fifteen years. । 
The Parthians who entered Iran from the eastern Steppes after the death of 
Alexander lived peacefully with the Greek settler and hence two conceptions | 
of life and beauty which are radically different from each other, came into | 


fusion. But the native Persian traits reappeared in the art of the Parthians 
owing to the profoundly national characteristics. 


During the reign of the Sassanian Dynasty Iran once more rose to | 
acme of greatness and glory. The unity of the country, the power of the 
Crown and the taste of Feudal Society for the rich and magnificent were all 
reflected in the art of this period. Sassanian Art is very remarkable as a 
generator and diffuser of forms and has played a historic role in the stylistic 
development of both the Eastern and Western currents of world art. 
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The purpose of this volume is “to set forth the history of the arts of 
first Parthian, then Sassanian Iran.” The book is divided into three ‘parts: 
(1) Parthian Art wherein the author treats of the following subjects (a) Birth 
of Parthian Arts: Nysa, the first Parthian Capital, (b) Parthian Art after 
the reconquest of Iran. (ii) Sassanian Art. 

(a) Sassanian Art under Ardashir, Founder of the Dynasty. 

(b) The evolution of Sassanian Art under Shapur I and his successors 

( second half of the third century ). 
(c) Sassanian Art under Shapur II and his successors (fourth and fifth 
centuries ). 
(iii) Sassanian/Sumptuary Arts. 

The second part deals with the Parthians and the Oriental Koine (a 
common style, or artistic * Lingua franqa * obtaining over a large area) and 
the Diffusion of Sassanian Art. 

Part third is very important wherein the author gives Glossarial Index 
of proper names, Geographical names, etc. which is informative and illu- 
minating and the Bibliography. The book is profusely illustrated and 
contains in all 538 illustrations and a list is given at the end of the book from 
pages 381-401. 


Takht i Suleiman — Vorlnüfiger Bericht über die Ausgrabungen 1959 — herausge- 
geben von Hans Henning von der Osten und Rudolf Naumann. Berlin 1961. 


The book is regarding excavations carried out by the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute, Teheran, published by Hans Henning and Rudolf Naumann. 
Prof. K. Bittel has written a Foreword to this book. The book contains 
numerous plates showing the materials excavated, Tables 1-60 and plans 1-6 
respectively. Contents of the book are as under : 


(1) Geographical and Geological arrangement. 

(2) Observations on over-all plan. 

(3) The clamping or mounting. 

(4) The excavations on the Fire-Temple. 

(5) Search whilst digging. 

| The excavations of the Zindan i Suleiman. 

(7) The ceramic findings from the Zindan i Suleiman. 

(8) List of Tables. 

(9) List of Plans. 

The book, in short, is concerned with the Preliminary report on the 
excavations carried out in Iran in 1959, by the German Archaeological 


Institute on the Zindan and Takht i Suleiman sites in the Iranian Azerbeizan, - 


250 miles north of Teheran and is profusely illustrated 


5 
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The Dialect of Awroman ) Hawraman-i Luho) by D. N. Mackenzie, 
;.Kbenhavn, 1966. 


To European scholars only we are indebted to bring to light various 
dialects spoken in various parts of Iran. This young English scholar has 
published this year “ The Dialect of Awroman.”” Awroman (Hawraman) is the 
mountainous district situated in the west of the Persian province of Kurdistan 
(Ardatan ). In the light of new material Dr. Mackenzie has given a clearer 
picture of the morphological processes of the language. He remarks that in 
many ways Hawrami has the aspect of a somewhat archaic Middle Iranian 
dialect, and throws light on the history of neighbouring Kurdish dialects. 
Sec in this connection the author's “ Origins of Kurdish " in Transactions of 
the Philological Society, 1961, pp. 68-86. Hawrami is a Gorani dialect. The 
author has given in the book grammatical sketch — phonology, morphology, 
notes on Syntax (pp. 8-59). Then follows the texts and translation pp. 60-85, 
The author then gives Vocabulary (pp. 86-114), which is arranged alpha- 
betically taking into consideration only initial vowels and consonants. The 
'Hawramàn and the neighbouring Kurdish dialects of Suleimaniye and 
Sina have strongly influenced each other particularly in Vocabulary, and 
hence equivalent words from these two Kurdish dialects have quoted for 
comparison or contrast, where they are of interest. Lastly the author has 
given English-Hawrami and Gorani Index, which was compiled to a large 
extent by Mrs. Mackenzie. 


Dénkart — A Pahlavi Text. 
Facsimile edition of the Manuscript B of the K. R. Cama Oriental 


Institute, Bombay. Edited by M. J. Dresden, Wiesbaden, 1966, 832 
Seiten. 


The initiative taken by the publishing firm of E. Munkszaard in 
Copenhagen and by the Danish Carlberg Foundation by which the Pahlavi 
and Avestan Manuscripts of the University Library in Copenhagen were 
published in facsimile form is too well-known. The Codices Avestici et 
Pahlavici Series (1931-1944) has become an indispensable instrument of toil 
to every student of Iranian Studies. The present facsimile edition reproduces 
one of the most ancient codices and also the most complete manuscript of 
ا‎ Pahlavi text known as Denkart, which ranks high among the Zoroastrian 
books. This Codex, one of the valuable possessions of the K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute in Bombay, has served as the basis for two printed editions 
both of which appeared long long ago. This method of publication is undou- 
btedly the best which displays the peculiar features of the Pahlavi hand- 

writing system. A description of the manuscript and a concordance between 
its pages and those of the present edition accompany the plates. The author 
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hopes that the example set by this edition will be followed and other good 
manuscripts either from public libraries or from private collections which 
remained as sealed books should be published by the facsimile process. In 
the Bibliography 3-Translations ( p. 20) Prof. Dresden has lost sight of refer- 
ring to my paper on‘ Pursisniha i Boxt Mara Utsan Passox’iha-Denkart’ 
Book V (DKM. 454 1. 21) published in Prof. Baburam Saksena Volume — 
Linguistic Society of India’ Vol. 25, 1965. 


Prof. Robert Gobl has published a book entitled ** Dokumente Zur 
Geschichte der iranischen Hunnen in Baktrien und Indien. Band I, 1966, Wies- 
baden. I have received the information about this book from my German 
friend but I have not received it yet. Hence I have announced its title- Docu- 
ments about the history of Iranian Huns in Bactria and India. 


Culte, Mythe Et Cosmogie dans l'Iran Ancien Le Probleme Zoroastrien 
et la Tradition Mazdeenne par Marijan Mole, Paris, 1963. 


A. work of great use and immense importance to Iranian scholars is the 
publication of a bulky volume entitled Culte, Mythe Et Cosmologie dans 
L’ Iran Ancien by young Jugoslav scholar Marijan Mole in 1963. This 
young scholar was a pupil of Prof. Jean d’ Menasce and is a genius in Iranian 
Studies and has acquired a very sound and thorough knowledge of the enig- 
matical language Pahlavi. After the preface and List of Abbreviations follows 
Bibliography which is elaborate, extensive and very useful to the students and 
scholars of Iranian Studies ( pp. xvii-xxxi ). This bulky book is divided into 
4 parts. The first part is the Introduction with the heading ** The Zoroastria- 
nism and the Iranian Religion” containing three chapters which deal with 
the following subjects : Ch. I: ( 1) The probleme, (2) The sects, (3) The 
Daévas and their condemnation; Ch. II (a) The Orientation of the Achae- 
menid System, (b) Renovation ; Ch. III. The structure of the Iranian Religion. 
The Royalty and the Religion, Yam and Vistasp, Dat, Hatmansr, Gasan, the 
Gathic Lore ( Gasanikih ), the Testimony of Herodotus. The second part- 
Livre Premier - bears the title “ Le rituel: Le Fête dela Renovation — the 
Ritual: the Festival of the Renovation and consists of four chapters. Chapter 
I treats of the following: the Doctrine of Sacrifice: Preliminary Remarks, 
( b) The Renovation according to the last chapter of the Selections of Zats- 
E ; (५) the Résumé of Pacak Nask as given in the 8th Book of Denkart, 
(d) Fravartikan and the five Gatha Days, (७) the Three Momentum, (1) the 
Symbolism of the Ritual, (g ) the sacrifice for the Creator, (h) the Saosyant 
and the Renovation as mentioned in Yasna, Visparat and Gathas, (1) the 
Gathic Perspective. In Ch. II the author treats of the following matter : ( 1) 
Several Gathic Terms, ( ii ) the Myth of the Choice. Chapter IJI discusses the 
Problem of the order of the Gathas, which is previously dealt with by 


» 
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Prof. Duchesne Guillemin. Ch. IV entitled Gathic Worship-Office deals | 
thoroughly and entirely with the contents and ideas of all the five Gathas | 
in a vivid and graphic manner. | 


Then begins Livre II entitled the Myth - the Prophetic Legend, which 
contains three chapters. In the first chapter the author describes the Pro- 
phetic Legend and its sources, the ordeal in childhood and youth. Then 
the author deals with the topic of the Conference of Zarathushtra with 
Ohrmazd and the Améaspands. The last and the third chapter treats of the 
Conversion of King Vistasp. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Livre III bears the heading, the Doctrine; Cosmology, Anthropology | 

and Prophetology. It is also divided into three chapters. Chapter I deals | 

With several aspects of the Zoroastrian Cosmology. In Chapter II the | 

author describes the following subject matter: (i) the aim or purpose of the | 

Creation of Man, (2) the Duties — X”éskarih; the mechanism of the Evolu- ` | 

tion; the founders of 3 Fires Atur Franabay, Autur Gusasp, and Atur | 
Burzén; the Glory-X"arrah of Yam-Jaméet. Chapter III is concerned with | | 

the perfect man. Pages 543-594 of this Volume give Index of principal | 

subject matter, Index of Proper Names and Index of the names of the 1 

authors referred to in this volume, and Index of passages from Avesta | 

and Pahlavi Texts and other texts cited in the Volume. All these Indices | 

1 

1 

। 

1 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 


are very useful to the reader. The preparation of indices is a very laborious 
task which the author has patiently done. 


This Volume abounds in Pahlavi passages and texts which show 
author’s first-rate knowledge of the Pahlavi Texts. At the end Dr. Molé 
has appended a transcription of the last chapter of the Selection of Zatsparam 
The utility and importance of this book is enhanced by the citations of 
numerous passages from Pahlavi Texts and their translations. Unfortunately, 
the glossary of Pahlavi words which to my mind is very essential in the 
absence of a Dictionary, is not given by the author. Whilst quoting the i 
Pahlavi passages the author has sometimes left over some words of the text 1 
and has read some Pahlavi words wrongly. A few instances will suffice here. | 
On p. 38 the word Sastar after dusx'atay in 1.3 is left out and the word | 
ham-hàk is written for ham-bràt. On p. 49 instead of the reading érang 
AYRNY ( ) the author reads “agrand” in DKM 320 (1) and has left out the 
word ahrog after Zartuxstroktom in DKM 355 (1) on the same page. On p. 
51 the author transcribes X"arréh-an u-šan instead of the correct X"arrah 
anapión. On p. 53 1. 5 the author gives sepisn in lieu of the correct reading 
saspisn, meaning agitation. On p. 474, para 13, the author reads i yazdan 

| "n ikohisnih instead of stayisnih i šān ut KoxSisnih and in para 14 the author 
- fails to read the suggestion of Prof. Bailey on the word spozisn i frasm. 
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E prof. Bailey suggested the correct reading spécisn i frašm on the basis of Dd 
Ch. 36. 104. SPYZSNNY PRASMN ‘shining of dawn’ in TPS. 1956. 
p. 103-104. ; 


Zarathustras Jenseits Vorstellungen und das Alte Testament 
|| von Franz Konig, Wien, 1964. 


The author of the book is Cardinal Konig, Archbishop of Vienna, 
| Austria ( Osterreich). The author gives a comprehensive description of the 
| present state of the problem and points out the difficulties with which we are 
faced in translating old Iranian sources. In order to arrive at a better under- 
standing the translators have often attempted to render the religious terms by 
similar Christian terms and they have thereby provoked a comparison of the 
| Religion of Zoroaster with the Judeo-Christian Religion. Only after the 
| clarification of problem of principles and methods on the basis of un- 
| objectionable textual criticism it is possible to judge the mutual influence of 
1 | the religions on each other. The religious conception in question must have 
| previously been foreign to the religion influenced. The impossibility must be 
proved to explain this idea from the individual religion itself, and this idea 
| must occur chronologically later in the Religion supposed to be influenced. 
| The author deals with the Eschatological conceptions - double judgment, 
| Heaven and Hell, Resurrection of the Dead and end of the world; which 
| form the main part of the book, as we find them in the Gathas, Later Avesta 
| and in the Pahlavi writings. The results are finally compared with the 
B corresponding conceptions regarding the life to come in the Old Testament. 
| i This careful analysis demonstrates that it cannot be assumed that Old Testa- 
| 

| 


ment wes influenced by Iran. They are only superficial similarities which by 
the way depend upon the common conception and fundamental idea of reli- 
gious man in general. 


1 The book entitled ‘Zarathushtra’s Conception of the Other World and 
| the Old Testament’ is divided into three parts. First part deals with the 


| theme of the conception of the Zoroastrian Religion about the other world 
or the Future Life. First Chapter - Einleitung - Introduction - deals with the 
following: 


(1) The historico - religious interest of the Religion of Zarathustra; - 

(2) Methodical pre-observations ; 

( 3) Survey on the hitherto existing historical investigation ; 

(4) Zarathustra's and Zoroastrian sources and their chronology = Old . 
Awesta-Gàthas, Younger Avesta and Pahlavi works; 


(5) The Constitution of the human being according to Avesta. Al 
Chapter Second the author treats of the following subject-mat 
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(1) The fate of Man immediate after death as expounded in the 
à Gathas, Younger Avesta and in the Pahlavi works; 

(2) The Tribunal of the other: World as mentioned in the Gathas, 
Later Avesta and Pahlavi writings; 

(3) Heaven and Hell (a) in the Gathas: (b) in the Younger Avesta; 
(c)in Pahlavi works. — 

(4) The Resurrection of the Dead as gleaned from the Gathas, Youn- 
ger Avesta, Greak sources and Pahlavi books. 


(5) The Last Judgment. 


After these two Chapters, Cardinal Konig gives an Appendix or a 
Supplement wherein a list of books on Avesta Editions, translations etc. is 
given, ( pp. 166-168 ). ^ 


In the second part, the author treats of Conception of the other World 
in Old Testament, ( pp. 171-263). In the Third part the author gives a com- 
parison and contrast between these two concepts. ( Vergleichende Gegenu- 
berstellung der Beiden Jenseitsvorstellungen ). (pp. 267-285). “ This escha- 
tological doctrine which is so typical of Zoroastrianism probably arose in the 
Achaemenian period - though this cannot be proved - and it is largely 
developed in the later literature. It introduces a new element into Zoroaster's 
teaching, for the drama ends with the final release of all sinners from Hell 
and their admission to eternal bliss, The * Fragkart’ or final Rehabilitation 
of Creation, however does not correspond to the Christian Last Judgment". 


In Russia a number of useful introductory hand books have been 
published. "V.S. Rastorgueva has recently published a beautiful handbook 
-on “ Middle-Persian Language”, Moscow 1966, wherein this author has given 
a short grammatical sketch of Pahlavi or Middle-Persian language, which 
will be very useful for introducing this language to the students, if it is trans- 
lated into English from Russian. It is suggested this translation work should 
-be taken up immediately. In 1965 L.G. Gerzneberg published a book 
Chotano-Sakskij Jazyk-Khotanese-Saka Language. Madam Anahit Peri- 
khanian is engaged in the preparation of a critical work on Pahlavi Matikan 
i Haar Datistan — texts in transcription, translation into Russian, 3 
Comments and comparison with corpus Juris des persischen Erzbischofs 
Jesu-bocht-a Syriac text — Syrische Reehtbucher. 


. Dr. B. Schlerath, now professor of Oriental Studies at the University of 
Frankfurt, has written a long article — review of Humbach's * Die Gathas des 


. Zarathushtra’, Band I, IT and Hinz’s Gatha-translations in the last fascicule of 


the Orientalistische Literaturzeiting, 1962. He gives a very good discussion 


‘of the merits and weaknesses of Humbach’s work and reject Hinz’s theories 
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with pertivent arguments. This young German scholar is now engaged in 
preparing a new dictionary of Avesta, as Prof. Bartholomae’s Altiranisches 
Wörterbuch and Kanga’s Avesta Dictionary which were published in 1904 and 
1900 respectively need additions, alterations and corrections in view of the 
researches made since that period. 


Symbolik des Persismus Von Jacques Duchesne-Guillemin, Stuttgart, 1951. 
Symbolism of the Parsi Religion. 


The book written by Prof. Duchesne-Guillemin forms No. 8 of the 
Series Symbolik der Religionen edited by Ferdinand Hermann. It deals with 
the symbolism of the Parsi Religion. The book consists of five chapters and 
an Introduction. In this book the erudite and learned savant has attempted 
to deal with various topics relating to Zoroastrianism within the compass of 
a single Volume. In the introduction the author deals with the History of 
Zoroastrian Religion and the Zoroastrian Ethics, wherein he discusses about 
a “living tradition”, position of the present day Parsees, their acts of 
charity etc. the geographical and historical survey, the Achaemenids, the 
Arsacids and the Sassanians, the Emigration of the Parsees in India in the 
X century. In Ch. I the author deals with “the forms of symbolising ?- 
general and comparative points, the Soul and the Maiden, different meanings 
of Om and the same symbol, Kusti, the AmoSa-Spontas, the system of Zara- 
Quštra, Mithra, Airyaman, Zurvan, symbolism as a play. Ch. II treats of the 
ceremonies - Kusti, the sacred girdle, * Sadre', the sacred shirt, the Baresnum, 
flowers, scent materials, hand-shake (hamak-zor), the fire, the Yasna 
Ceremony. In Ch. IIT the author describes *the Insignia and Emblems" 
into two divisions : A the gods; B the human beings. In Ch. IV Duchesne- 
Guillemin deals with *God, the Man, and the Universe". In the fifth and the 
last chapter the author deals with an interesting topic on Mazdaism and 
Sufism. Pages 108-111 are devoted to the Index of important words and 
technical terms occurring in the Book. From the contents compressed in 
this book it will be noticed that Duchesne-Guillemin has attempted to explain 
the Symbolism of the Parsi Religion in a systematic way. I may add here for 
۴ information that I have reviewed this book in * Kratylos, Kritsches 
Berichts-und Rezensions organ für Indo-Germanische und Allgemeine Spra- 
chwissenschaft,’ Jahrgang IX-Heft 2, 1964 pp. 155-159. 


Papers and Monographs in various Oriental Journals relating to 
Iranian Studies 
Prof. W. B. Henning, now Professor in the University of California, 


» 


dealt with ‘A Sogdian God’ in BSOAS, Vol. XXVIII, Part 2, 1965. The. - 


argument proceeds from the analysis of a sogdian word of uncertain ortho- 


, Sraphy and disputed meaning. It first occurred as by'/npSqty in Sogd. t 


Aloc 11 : 
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Texte. 1,39.4, in a translation of Luke XII. 36, corresponding with Syriac 
beg mestiga = (ek ہ7۵(‎ yx uoy 

Another interesting and illuminating paper of Prof. Henning is 
concerned with “ 4 Grain of Mustard” published in ** Instituto Orientale di 
Napoli, Annali, Sazione Linguistica", 1965. The word referred to by him is 
Sogdian Word SywSyén, which may be compared with Khotanese Saka 
gagvam, Parth. $yfíd'n. The Parthian manifestly contains-dan “grain? 
which is reflected in Sogd. by-ón, with regular shortening, and in Khot. by 
-àm, with loss of -d- in intervocalic position. Hence ‘mustard’ by itself 
was $yf$-, šywšp- and Sasv’-respectively. In Persian we find sipandan for 
*mustard? and it is used also for * Lepidium sativum” (garden cress, 
garden paper-grass) which the Persians regarded as a kind of Mustard. 
Here Prof. Henning has restored Av. passage of the lost Damdat Nask thus : 
** hata suSibya siuSano ”. 

Prof. Sir Harold Bailey constantly contributes papers on Iranian and 
other Studies in various Oriental Journals. His paper *Iranian in Armenian" 
contributed to Revue des Études Arméniennes Nouvelle Serie. Tome II 
1965 is concerned with the sources of Iranian loanwords in Armenian. In 
the Transactions of the Philological Society 1961, he wrote a paper on “Path” 
discussing the Av. word pant- pa§- path, road’ pp. 129-140. In the 
BSOAS. Vol. XXVI Part 1, 1963 and XXIV Part 3,1961 he contributed 
papers entitled Arya IV and Arya III respectively. There in Arya III Prof. 
Bailey descussed the following words :— 

1. dru- Yt. 13. 99,84, 85 - druéa paurvanéa. 

2. ara - which occurs in a list of persons who are debarred from 

consuming the Zaojra- * libation, offering’, the Zohr in Yt. 5. 93. 

In Arya IV the following words and expressions are discussed : 

1. Pahl. word ga$nak. 

2. Pahl. word mérak, and Zandak- 

3. root tap to heat, to shine and Pahl. word tapak in AVN. 94.1. 

4. av. word paró-boro] yàt. 

'The young scholar who came from Jerusalem and studied under Prof. 
Henning at the School of Oriental and African Studies is S. Shaked who has 
contributed a ह on “ The Inscriptions at Shimbar " in BSOAS, Vol. 
XXVII. Part 2. 1964. Shimbar is an enclosed valley with high mountain walls, 
situated about 35 miles north-east of the oilfield centre of Masjid-i Sulaiman, 
in the province of Khuzistan. In this article the author jointly with Prof. A. 
D. H. Bivar has given the script of the Shimbar Inscriptions ( p. 270) and 
then deciphered the Inscriptions with Notes and Comments. This article 
contains thirteen plates. 
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Another young scholar Prof. D. N. Mackenzie has contributed a paper 
Zoroastrain Astrology in the Bundahišn” in BSOAS, Vol. XXVII Part 3. 1964. 
Ch. V particularly $§ 4-7, VA, VB and VIF deal with astrological matters. 
The author has presented a complete dnd annotated translations of the sec- 
tions in question, with occasional reference to other Zoroastrain texts on the 
same subject with three appendices. This paper is most illuminating and 
erudite. द 


Dr? R. E. Emmerick, Lecturer in Iranian Studies in the University of Cambri- 
dge wrote a paper on “ Syntax of the cases in Khotanese” in BSOAS, Vol. 
XXVIII. part 1. 1955, wherein this young promising scholar has attempted to 
point out with at least one example for each type the main uses of the cases, 
comparing these with Avestan and Old Persian and occasionally other Jan- 
guages by giving references where possible to the relevant grammars, as not a 
single page has hitherto been devoted to the treatment of Khotanese syntax 


Prof. Ilya Gershevitch dealt with an illuminating monograph on “ The 
Sogdian Word for Advice, and some Mug Documents” published in Central 
Asiatic Journal, Vol. VIL. nr. 2. June 1962. The Christian Sogdian texts edited 
by Prof. Olaf Hansen give corresponding Sogd. wording zny’ pt ........ my’ 
wnty (831.23). The author’s aim in this paper is to discuss the possible 
meaning of ny’, on which Prof. Benveniste offered no comments. Further 
he contributed an article ** Zoroaster's own contribution " in Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. XXIII. No. 1. Jan. 1964. U. S. A. This article formed 
the revised text of a lecture delivered by I. Gershevitch at the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago. I may give here the Synopsis of this long 
article : 

i. The three Versions of Zoroaster's doctrine, 
ii. Darius and Xerxes. 
iii. Artaxerxes I and the Calendar. 
iv. Artaxerxes I and Zarathustrianism. 
v. The Magi. 
T The Scripture. 
vii. The Magi and the Scripture. 
viii. Appendices. 


Prof. F. B. J. Kuiper, professor of Oriental Studies, University of 
Leiden and Joint Editor of Indo-Iranian Journal contributed a paper on 
“Some Observations on Dumezil’s Theory” (with reference to Prof. Frye's 
article) in NUMEN-International Review for the History of Religions, Vol 
VIII. Fasc. 1. 1961. Dumezil’s theory is the theory of a tripartite system 
underlying the Indo-European mythology 
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In the Indo-Iranian Journal, Vol. VIII. No. 2. 1964, the same Savant 
has dealt with the subject ‘ The Bliss of Asa’ pp. 96-129. In this paper he has 
cited Yas. 30. 1 and discussed the textual problems of the same with clarity 
and erudition and then offered his own translations of this strophe which con- 
tinues to present considerable difficulties to modern interpreters. 


The young Danish Scholar Prof. Jes P. Asmussen contributed the 
following three articles in Acta Orientalia, Vol. XXVII. 3-4, 1964. and Vol. 
XXVIII. 3-4. 1965 : 


(1) Die Iranier in Zeniralasien-Kultur und Religions — historische 
Bemerkungen — The Iranians in Central Asia-Cultural, Religious 
and Historical Remarks. 

(2) Remarks on some Iranian folk-tales treating of Magic objects, 
especially at 564. 


SR MR "S tone 3 
(3) Judaeo- Persica 1-Sahin-i Sirazi’s Ardasir-nama Judo-Persian 
Literature. To this subject the author is at present devoting his 
time and energy. 


The same Savant has contributed an erudite and interesting article en- 
titled * Das Christentum in Iran und sein Verhaltnis Zum Zoroastrismus,-The 
Christianity in Iran and its relation to Zoroastrianism: in Studia Thiologica 
XVI. 1. 1962, wherein the author has described in brief * Christianity during 
the Sassanian Period, the Birth of Jesus ( p. 15-16 ) the Explanation of the 
Death on the Cross ( p. 16), the Three-fold Teaching, the Creation or Produc- 
tion, the Free Will, the Christianity in Reality an expression of the dualistic 
World outlook. At the end he treats briefly of the Polemic on Christianity 


by Martin Farrux"i Ohrmazd-datan, the author of Skand Gumanik Vicar 
(pp. 22-24). 


The young scholar Dr. Manfred Lorenez, pupil of Prof. Junker has con- 
tributed an interesting paper “Zum Versbau in modernen Ossetischen’ in 
* Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift der Humboldt-Universitit zu Berlin Gcsells- 
chaft-und Sprachwissenschaftliche Reihe." XIV, 1965. The author, has dealt 
with the problem ‘on the structure of Verse in Nodern Ossetic’! “The 
rhythmic structure of Modern Ossetic poetry is based on the regular alterna- 
tion of more or less intensively spoken syllables. They are accentuated by 
stress or loudness respectively. Within speech groups (syntactical and semantic 
units ) even normally unstressed syllables can be made metrically prominent. 
The verses of many poets do not follow the usual symmetrical order of lines, 


but are freely arranged in speech groups having a distinct rhythmic structure.” 


Another young scholar and pupil of Prof. H. ए. J. Junker, Dr. Werner 
Sundermann has contributed in the same Journal and illuminating article Zur 
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Bedentungsentwicklung des Wortes afrin ° 
ing of the word Afrin. According to the 
word afrin in Old Iranian was “ spell "^, and adds that this is its principal 
meaning even in middle-Iranian time. Primarily the word afrin is used as a 
greeting, a polite or respectful opening of a speech or homage and its developed 
meaning is resulted in * praise, benediction’. The idea of the magic effect of 
afrin was thus diminished and repressed, until in Mod. Persian its principal 


meaning is “ praise”. The author has quoted chapter and verse from Sah 
Nameh and Pahlavi Texts. 


i.e. on the development of the mean- 
author, the original meaning of the 


Dr. Hans-Peter Schmidt, Reader in the University of Tübingen dis- 
cussed the word “aghnya” with chapter and verse from Avesta and Rgveda in 
* Zeitschrift für Vergleichende Sprachforchung auf dem Gebiete der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen,’ 78 Band 1./2 Heft 1963, pp. 1-46. Prof. Bailey remarks: 


„ For agnya the etymological connexion seems obviously to lie in the verb 


gan- ‘abound, be exuberant, the Indo-European ghen- < swell, overflow; full- 
ness, wellbeing ° leading to * full of liquid’ on the physical side and ‘ wanton ° 
on the animal.” ( BSOAS, XX, 44-49, 1957). In his monograph Schmidt 
remarks that the word cannot mean * inviolable’ bull’ as it is generally taken 
and that it cannot be adduced as an argument for the opinion that the typi- 
cally Indian idea of the inviolability of the cow dates from Indo-Iranian or 
even Indo-European times. 


The same scholar has given a lucid and intelligible exposition of ** The 
Sixteen Sanskrit Slokas of Aka Adhyaru” in the Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Vol. 21. 1963. In this paper he has given 
the text in Roman transcription, critical apparatus, translation, notes and 
Some details on the manuscripts. The main object of the paper is to recon- 
Struct the text in its original form. 


In Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gessellschaft Band 115, 
Heft I, 1965 Prof. Henning contributed a critical paper on “ Surkh-Kotal und 
Kanişka. 

Prof. Helmut Humbach of the University of Mainz contributed two 
Papers on Avestan words in Zeitschrift Eur Vergleichende Sprachforschung 
auf dem Gebiete der Indo-germanischen Sprachen, 77 Band, 1961, entitled 
E Bestattungs formen im Vidsydat” and “ Text Kritische und Sprachliche Bemer- 
kungen Zum Nirangistan” respectively. In the former he deals with words 
daxma - nasuspaya ~ iristo-ka$a and nasu-kasa from the Vendidad ; the latter 
deals with the textual criticism and linguistic remarks from Nirangistan. 

In Munchener Studien Zur Sprachwissenchaft, 1961, Prof. H. Hum- 
eals with ** Der Fugenvokal û in gathisch-awestischen Komposita ” * the 
Connecting vowel ã in gathic-Avestic compounds’. In the same number 


bach d 


` 
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Prof. Karl Hoffmann of Erlangen University has discussed the young Avesta | 
word’ ‘ Zazaite’ occurring in Yt. 5. 34; 9, 14; 15, 24 and 17, 34) — Jung | 
awestisch Zazaite in an ingenious way. Besides in Zeitschrift fur Vergleichende 
Sprach forchung, 79 Band 3/4 Heft 1965, Prof. Hoffmann treats of the 
problem “Zu den altiranischen Bruchzahlen’, i.e. ‘on the Old Iranian 
fraction numbers’ viz. 6risva, caprusva — parotahva-, haftahava— aštaha. | 
(pp. 247-254). | 

The young pupil of Prof. Karl Hoffmann, Gert Klingenschmidt has . P 
contributed a paper of “तत * harzen’? im Indoiranischen"— Krd— to clear 
from resin, to rub resin in Indo-Iranian’ and has attempted to give the i 
etymology of the Avesta word gaokorona. He derives it from gav-milch, milk | 
and krd — harzen - to rub with resin, the juice coming from a tree. Itis 
a good attempt, but the word can be easily derived from gao- milk + korona, 

Skt. karana, doing, making, effecting, causing. ( Monier- Williams Dict. | 
p. 254); hence the word would mean a tree producing milk. See my Pahlavi 
version of Yasts, p. 14, fn. 2. 

Prof. Duchesne Guillemin, Professor of Oriental Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Liège, Belgium has contributed the following interesting and illu- । 
minating papers on Iranian Studies. I quote merely the titles and the names । 
of the Journals in which the papers have been published. | 

1. Die Magier in Bethlehem und Mithras als Erlöser ?- Are the magician | 

(or Magi) in Bethlehem and other Mijras our saviour? ( Zeit- । 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft., Band 111, 
Heft 2, 1962). 
2. Old Persian Artàóa Brazmaniy (in BSOAS, Vol. XXV, Part 2, 
1962 ). 
3. Forschungsbericht —Report on the Researches L'etude 
de 1‘Iranian Ancien. On the Ancient Iranian Studies Kratylos, VII. 
t Heft 1, 1962. 
This article is most useful for scholars of Iranian Studies as it gives 
a bibliography of Iranian Studies. 
4. Le Logos en Iran et en Gréce— The “ Logos " in Iran in Greece — 
s Bibliote ca Fiosofica Di Torino. 1962. 
5. Some Aspects of Anthropomorphism - reprinted from “ The Saviour | 
God” edited by S. G. F. Brandon, Manchester, 1963, 
6. Heraclitus and Iran — reprinted from History of Religions, Vol. 3, 
No. 1. Summer 1963. 
Le Xvaronah — Instituto Orientale Di Napoli — Annali V. 1963. 
8. Der Persepolis — Teppich— The Persepolis Carpet - Sonderdruck 
aus Antaios, Band V. No. 6. March 1964. ; 
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| 

| : 

| 9. Sui Dialetti Iranici — Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Volume XLIX 

| Fasc. II. 1964. Firenze-Florence. 

10. Die Drei Weisen aus dem Morgenlande und die Anbetung der 

| Zeit =the three wise men of the East and the Adoration of Time. 

| Antaias, Band VII No. 3 September 1965. 

11. L'Initiation Mazdeenne - The’ Mazdayasnian Initiation Ceremony - 
reprinted from Initiation — Contribution to the Theme of the Study 
— Conference of the International Association for the History of 
Religions held at Strasburg, 1965. 

12. The Meaning and End of Religion — A Symposium — reprinted 
from the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 58, October 1965 

13. Les hymnes de Zarathustra — The Hymns of Zarathustra — in 


Kevue De L'Histoire des Religions — Annales du Musee Guimen, 
1961 


In the Journal Asiatic interesting articles on Iranian Studies were 
published, which are very.useful to scholars of Iranian Studies and to the 
general public as well. I may quote the following articles :— 
| 
| J. A. Tome CCLIII. 1965 Fascicule No. 2. 
| M. L. Chaumont : Le culte de la déese Anahita. 
|| J. A. 1961. Fasc. No. 2 
| | Emile Benveniste : Inscriptions de Bactriane. 
| | J. A. 1962. Fasc. No. 3: 
| J. Filliozat : Notes d‘astronomie anciene de l'Iran et de l'Inde. 
| J. 4. 1961. Fasc. No. 3: 
| M. L. Chaumont : Recherches sur les Institutions de L'Iran Ancien 
| Et de L’Armenie. 
| 
1 


يک ———————— 


= 


J. A. 1962, Fasc No. 1: 
M. L. Chaumont : Recherches sur les Institutions de L'Iran Ancien 
| i - Et de L‘Armenie. 
J. A. 1964. Fasc. No. 1. 
E. Benveniste : Sur la terminologie iranienne du Sacrifice. 
| M.L. Chaumont : On Les Rois Sassanides Etaient- ils Couronnes? 
J. A. 1964, Fasc. No. 3. 
D. Schumberger : Le Temple de Surkh Kotal (IV). 
CSS A. 1960. Fasc. No. 1. 
E. Benveniste: Le dieu Ohrmazd et le demon Albasti. 
J. A. 1960. Fasc. No. 3. 
M. L. Chaumont : L'inscription de Kartir 
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| A La 
< Ka’bah De Zoroastre. 
Texts, Traduction, Commentaire. 


J. A. 1960, Fasc. No. 4: 5 
E. Benveniste : Mithra aux vastes patorages. 
These above-mentioned articlés may be translated into English for the 
benefit of those scholars who do not understand French. I am sure some 
Oriental Institute will take up this work in the near future. 


Jacob Neusner contributed a paper on ‘A Zoroastrain Critique of 
Judaism’ to the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 83 No. 3. 
July-September 1963, wherein the author has attempted to offer a new trans- 
lation and exposition of Skand Gumanik Vitar, Ch. XIII and XIV, based 
upon the texts of de Menasce published in 1945. Jacob Neusner reads Zewà-. 
gawesni and translates * harmful statements 2 comparing Zewa with Pahl. 
Ziyan, harmful. But this is not correct. The word Zewà should be compared 
with Pall. < Zifan °, meaning false. Explanation of the word AWAT which 
was read by Prof. Menasce as azat is praiseworthy. In para 4 on p. 284 the 
author translates the word nisang-é by ' secrets ” instead of “ chapter”. Vide 
Zaehner, Zurvan p. 372. Pahl. word vicart which is translated by '' was 
placed ” is not satisfactory. Vide para 17 of Ch. XIII. 


Friends, I have given a. brief review of important works published in 
India and in Europe on Iranian Studies since 1961. As there is no bibliography 
of Iranian Studies, I have tried to include in my address research papers and 
articles on Iranian Studies published in various European Journals, which 
I am sure, will prove of use to those interested in these or allied studies. 
Now I close my address by quoting an Avestan text from Yasna Ha LX. 5: 
à ‘ Vainik ahmi nmane 88056 asruštim, aystis anaystim, raikis, araitim, 
Armaiti§ taro-maitim, aršuyôo vày$ mijaoytem vacim. Aša drujam. ° 


“ In this house may Obedience triumph over disobedience, peace over 
discord, generosity over niggardliness, Reverence (lit. perfect mindedness) 
over contempt, the true-spoken word over the word false spoken and 


: Righteousness over evil.” 

j ۸8۲6 panta yo Agahé Vispé anyaesam apantàm.— 

; There is only one path which is of Righteousness, all other paths are 
no paths. 


Frazaft pat drut ut Satih ut ramign ! 
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‘PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
: Prof. SYED HASAN 
Head of the Dept. of Persian, Patna University, Patna 


I feel deeply thankful to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference for selecting me to preside over the Islamic Studies Section at its 
twenty-third session. Tam conscious of my limitations and realise that the 
honour is greater than I deserve. But I have accepted it in the hope that your 


duties here. 

It is happy coincidence that to-day we have assembled in the campus of 
Aligarh Muslim University which for the last half century has been well- 
known as the seat of Islamic learning. Its founder, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan of 
hallowed memory, was the pioneer in the field of Muslim education. He 
conceived the idea of an institution where Western education could be imparted 
to Muslims and also to non-Muslims in the background of a great culture 

hich opened the gateway to a rich store-house of knowledge and thought 


He was himself an erudite scholar of Islamic theology and Arabic & Persian 5 3 
literatures. He was a man of liberal ideas and keen foresight. The sole 


object of establishing the institution was to turn out alumni who would bear 
the hall-mark of Islamic learning and be as well equipped with modern lear- 
ning so that they might become fit for a society which was fast changing 
under the impact of Western civilization. The dream of Sir Syed was fulfilled. 
The Muslim University produced scholars, literateurs, social workers and — 
leaders of men who have not only enriched the treasure of knowledge by 
their valuable contributions but were in the vanguard of social and national | 
movements of our country. To-day when India is a free and democratic. 
country, the function of this University has not ceased. Now, when there is 
$0 much mist of mistrust and misunderstanding in the world, it has to train 
youths who would become torch bearers of Islamic ideals of faith, truthfulness 
courage, thirst for knowledge, universal brotherhood, tolerance and respect 
for neighbours and love for all. 

Our Section has a very very wide scope. Within its compass fall all — 3 
that has been written by Muslim scholars and also all that scholars of other 
Communities have written about Islamic subjects. So it would not be an. 


easy task to give even a short resumé of the work that has so far been don 
AIOC 12 
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in the field of Islamic Studies in our own country much less than that of other 
countries. Some of my distinguished predecessors have already done it. 
Any attempt by me now to tread the ground would be a mere repetition and 
unfair encroachment upon your precious little time. 

I; therefore, propose in this brief speech to give a short account of the 
activities of some of the centres of Islamic Studies and to point out the work 
done by some of the individual scholars & researchers during the short space 
of about two years that have elapsed since we met lastin Gauhati. Then, I 
would refer to some of the problems that confront the researchers and sug- 
gest some means to overcome them. 

There are over a dozen centres and institutions in our country which 
are engaged in studying and making researches in Islamic subjects. Among 
them the following names come presently to my mind: Tue Darul 
Musannifeen of Azamgarh; the Nadwatul-Ulema, Lucknow; the Institute 
of Islamic Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh; the Dairat-ul-Ma'ari f, Hy- 
derabad (A. P.); the Institute of Post-Graduate Studies and Research in 
Arabic & Persian Learning, Patna; the Nadwat-ul-Musannifeen Delhi; 
Islamic Research Association, Bombay; the Maktaba Al-Hasnat, Rampur; 
the Majlis-i-IImi, Dabhel, ( Surat); Idara-i-e Tahqigat-i- Ulum-i-Sharquia, 
Tonk ( Rajasthan ); and the Darul-"Ulum, Deoband. 

The Darul Musannifeen, Azamgarh, is the most organised institution 
which has devoted itself mainly to Islamic Studies During the fifty years 
of its existence it has produced a large number of good books. Its organ, 
the Ma'arif has a regular publication and is well known for scholarly con- 
tents. It has a well equipped library and a band of sincere workers in- 
cluding the present Secretary and joint-Secretary, Mowlana Mu'inud-Din 
Ahmad Nadvi and Syed Sabahud-Din Abdur Rahman. Its latest publica- 
tions include, Jam'-o-Tadwin-i-Quran by the late Syed Siddique Hasan 
(1. C. S. ); “Hindustan Ke Salatin, *Ulema aur Mashaikh Ke ta’alluq par ek 
nazar” by S. S. A. Rahman; Din-i-Rahmat by Shah Mu’inud-Din Ahmad 
Nadvi and Miratul-Mathnavi by late Qazi Talammuz Husain. The last is a 
revised edition of the old book with useful additions. 


The Institute of Islamic Studies, Muslim University, Aligarh, which is 
functioning under the guidance of Dr, ‘Abdul’ Alim has brought out a 
number of books, some of which are critical editions and some original con- 
tributions. To the former class belong, “ Ma’arifatul Mazahib ", edited by 


? 


Dr. ‘ Abdul Alim; “ Fadail min Ismahu Ahmad an Muhammad by Ibn 


Bakir-al-Baghdadi, * Al Mukhtar min Sher Ibn-ud-Duminat Ikhtiyar al- 


Khalidayyin ” and “ Risala-fi-Zabt Mawade min-al-Himasat ” by Abu Hilal- 
il- Askari”, the last three have been edited by Dr. Mukhtar-ud-Din Ahmad. 
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The Institute has a team of researchers who have been making valuable 
contributions that have been published in the organ of the Instituie, the 
Mujalla-i’-Ulum-i-Islamia, edited by Dr. Mukhtar-ud-Din Ahmad. Dr. Abdul 
Haq Ansari, one of its former research scholars, has lately published his 
thesis * The Ethical Philosophy of Miskwaih. ^ 

The Nadwatul-’Ulema of Lucknow and the Nadwat-ul-Musannifeen 
of Delhi, have continued their activities in the fields of Islamic Studies, the 
former under the guidance of famous Arabic scholar Mowlana Abul Hasan 
Ali Nadvi, and the latter under the supervision of Mowlana Sa'id Ahmad 
Akbarabadi, the Head of the Department of Theology, Muslim University, 
Aligarh. The Monthly magazine A/-Ba’th-ul-Islami published in Arabic from 
the Nadwatul ’Ulema, and the monthly Urdu Journal, The Burhan, the organ 
of the Nadwatul Musannifeen, have regularly continued to contribute 
learned articles. 


| The Institute of Post-graduate Studies and Research in Arabic and 

। Persian Learning, Patna, under the directorship of Prof. Shah * Ataur Rahman, 

| | is engaged in bringing out a critical edition of Amir Khusraw’s Diwan 
Tuhfatu-us-Sighr with the poet’s own famous introduction in which he has 
given a learned view of poetry. The Institute’s journal containing very 

valuable research papers is in the press. Some of the research workers of 

the Institute are engaged in making investigations on Islamic subjects. 

|| 


The Majlisi-Ilmi of Dabhal has recently brought out a critical edition 
of Musnadi Hamidi. 

The Arabic and Persian Departments of some of our Universities also 
undertake research and publication work. In this connection it would be 
proper to mention the help that the University Grants Commission has 
rendered to the cause of Arabic and Persian Studies by instituting twenty 
scholarships to be awarded to deserving students of Honours and Post-Graduate 
classes in Arabic and Persian in the Universities. This will not only improve 
the condition of Arabic and Persian departments but will also indirectly 
promote Islamic Studies. The Commission owes our sincerest thanks. 


The number of individual writers and researchers in Islamic Studies is 
increasing in our country. We have at present a galaxy of scholars, both old 
and young, who have enriched our knowledge of Islamic subjects by their . 
Writings. Among the veterans are, Mowlana Abdul Majid Daryabadi, whose 
translation and commentary in English of the Quran has been universally 
1 acclaimed; Mowlana Imtiaz < Ali’ Arshi, who has published a useful edition 
of Tafsir-al-Quran of Imam Abi 'Abdullah Sufian Thuri; Qazi Zainul / 
‘Abedin Sajjad Meerathi, the compiler of Qamus-ul-Quran; Mowlana Man- | 
zoor No’amani, the author of Ma'ariful-Hadith; Mowlana Abdur Rauf va 
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| Of Phulwari Sharif, Patna. The former publishes a monthly journal named 
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Rahmani of Basti, the author of Siarat-ul-Hadith ; Mowlana Taqui Amini and 
Mowlána Fazlur Rahman of the Department of Theology, Muslim Univer- 
sity; Mowlana Qari Md. Tayyib, Deoband ; Mowlana Taqi-ud-Din Nadwi of 
Nadwat-ul-’Ulema, Lucknow; Mowlana Shabbir Ahmad Khan Ghori, Regis- 
trar of Arabic and Persian Examinations, Uttar Pradesh; Mowlana Qazi Athar 
Mobarakpuri, Editor A/-Bilagh, Bombay; Mr. A. A. Faizi of Bombay; Dr. 
Zubair Siddiqui of Calcutta, Dr. K. \. Farique, Head of Arabic and Persian 
Department, Delhi University; Dr. Mir Wali-ud-Din, Head of -the 
Department of Philosophy, Osmania University; Afdal-ul-Ulema Muham- 
mad Yousuf Kokan of Madras University; Dr. ’Abdul Mu’ id Khan, 
Director of the Daera-tul-Ma’arif, Hyderabad and Editor of its organ, The 
Islamic Culture, and Prof. Syed Hasan Askari, the Joint Director of K. P. 
Jaiswal Research Institute, Patna. Among the comparatively younger 
writers are; Mowlana Mahfuz-ul-Karim Ma’soomi of Madrasa Alia Calcutta ; 
Prof. Khalique Nizami, Department of History, Muslim University; Dr. 
Nazir Ahmad, Chairman, Persian Department, Muslim University; Hafiz 
Ghulam Murtaza of the Department of Arabic and Persian, Allahabad 
University; Mowlana Syed ’Uruj Qadri of Rampur; Mowlana Asif Qidwai of 
Lucknow; and Dr. M. Sabir Khan, Principal, Jhargram College, West 
Bengal. All of them are authors and writers of great repute and their 
writings adorn the pages of journals and periodicals which are devoted to the 
cause of Islamic Studies, 


It would be unfair to forget the contributions made by Muslim Saints 
and Sufis to Islamic literature. In the past the * Khanquahs’ or monasteries 
of Sufis have been centres of Islamic learning. The teaching of these saints 
have mostly been derived from the Quran and Hadith, but they possessed a 
catholicity of outlook which was the cause of their popularity among the 
masses. They have emphasised the moral and spiritual aspects of Islamic 
teachings and have in their context formulated and followed principles of 
self-purification and a code of conduct of life and behaviour with people. 
Leaving aside the miraculous and the marvellous there is a good amount of 


freshness and originality in their study of Islamic subjects. Who can ignore 


the sayings and writings of Hazrat Mu'in-ud-Din Chisti, Hazrat Nizamuddin 
Aulia, Hazrat Nasirud Din Chiragh, Dehli; Hazrat Makhdoom Sharf-ud-Din 
Ahmad Yehya of Maner; Hazrat Abdul Quddoos of Gangoh and many 
other great saints of India? The tradition has continued down to our days. 
Two of such Khanquahs as are carrying on studies of Islamic teachings 
are the Khanquah of Mowlana Shah Wasiullah of Allahabad, one of the 
successors of Hazrat 'Abdur Rashid of Gangoh, and the Khanquah Mojibia 
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p=: which contains the sayings and teachings of Hazrat Shah 
Wasiullah. The organ of the Khanquah Mojibia is the Al-Mujib which 
brings out every month valuable articles on Islamic subjects. 

Now I turn to the last section of my humble submissions. 


Ours is a vast country and Muslims have lived here for about a thou- 
sand years. Muslim writers and authors from the very olden days have 
produced a huge amount of all sorts of literature which lie scattered all over 
the country. Only a meagre portion of their writings have seen the light of 
the day, the rest being stacked in the dark and deep recesses of public or 
| private libraries in shape of manuscripts. It is often difficult to get access to 

private collections. In course of time due io either sheer neglect of the owners 
or natural calamities these libraries get destroyed. Many of these valuable 
treasures, have already disappeared. "What remains has to be saved and salva- 
.ged. It is, therefore, necessary that young researchers endowed with a kind 
of missionary zeal, should go out like our friend Dr. S. Amir Hasan Abidi, 
Reader in Persian, Delhi University, and collect information about the manu- 
scripts in private libraries, prepare a catalogue of them and, if possible, 
persuade the owners to present or sell these manuscripts to reliable public 
libraries such as the Khuda Bukhsh Oriental Public Library, Patna; the Reza 
State Library Rampur; the National Archives, Delhi. Microfilm copies of 
rare manuscripts should also be secured. 


tial for researchers. A team of workers should be employed to prepare it. 
; Some journals, as for example, the Burhan of Delhi, has recenty published a 

short bibliography of such sort in its pages. The Nawa-i-Adab of Bombay 
| has a regular section of bibliography. But the work needs to be done on a 
|| much larger scale. 

So is the necessity to prepare a “ Catalogue of Catalogues". What is 
meant here is that books and manuscripts on a particular subject in the Cata- 
logues of the different libraries of the world should be enlisted and arranged 
Subject-wise in a separate catalogue. This will facilitate reference work. 


A monthly bulletin containing full and uptodate information of the 
Tesearch works that are being done in the different parts of the world be regu- 
larly published. In the absence of such a bulletin there is often unnecessary 
duplication of work. 


There must also be some sort of agency in our country that would 
Co-ordinate the activities of different centres and institutions. This will engen- | 
der a sense of co-operation among the different institutions and individuals — 
Working in the same field. Competition and co-operation both are necessary 
Tor advancement of knowledge. 


| An exhaustive bibliography on different Islamic subjects is very essen- 
1 
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Our institutes and institutions should undertake research work on 
project basis. Any good and valuable research work demands a sustained, 
combined and collaborated endeavours of a team of efficient scholars spread 
over an adequate period of time. I dé not in the least doubt the capacity and 
efficiency of good scholars, but then thorough investigation into and satisfac- 
tory treatment of a subject requires the labour and co-operation of more than 
one person and sufficiently long time? 


To some subjects of Islamic Studies our scholars have not yet turned 
their full attention. For example, a large amount of work exists in India, 
both printed and in manuscript form, in logic and mathematics. Some insti- 
tutions should undertake research work in these two branches of learning to 
which Muslims of India have made valuable contributions. 


It must be remembered in the end that knowledge is a great treasure 
that mankind possesses. This treasure is not the monopoly of a particular 
set of people. We have to share the joy of knowing with our fellow beings. 
But our knowledge must be correct. It is correct knowledge which is the basis 
of all human progress. Hence, our approach to the study of Islamic subjects 
must be free from narrow outlook and personal, sectional and political 
prejudices. Revelation of truth and nothing but truth must be our objective. 
Islam has laid great stress on both. We must follow the Islamic ideals in 
every sphere of our activity. 


To conclude, I must seek apology to those institutions and individuals 
whose names I have failed to mention in the two lists in preceding lines. I 


assure them that I mean no disrespect to any body nor I intend to minimise 


the importance of anybody's work. My limitation in omitting their names has 
been the shortness of time and lack of space. 
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ARABIC AND PERSIAN SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


By 


| n 
Nazir AHMAD 


Professor and Head of the Department of Persian, 
Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I am deeply conscious of the honour done to me by the Executive 
" Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference by electing me as President 
of its Arabic and Persian Section. Probably at no stage in our history has 
the problem as to what place Arabic and Persian should occupy in our 
educational programmes and curricula been of such vital significance as it is 
today. We have to look at it in its proper national and international 
| perspective and have to decide about the nature and extent of reorganisation 
rendered necessary by the requirements of the time and the exigencies of the 
situation. I seek your co-operation in this venture as I consider it a matter of 
supreme importance for the future development of these languages in India. 


| Arabic and Persian are often looked upon and treated as languages 
। | unrelated to our total cultural heritage. This is a grave misunderstanding 
and the earlier it is removed the better. In the evolution of the composite 
culture of our country these languages have played a highly significant role. 
For centuries some of the best minds that India has produced have used the 
medium of these languages for the communication of their ideas and through 
these languages we have established contact and corresponded with the out- 
Side world from Afghanistan to Morocco on one side aud Malaya and 1 
Indonesia on the other. To disregard this rich legacy would amount to dis- | 
Owning not only some of the finest contributions of the Indians in the 
different fields of literary activity, but also a part of our own national self. 


The first contact of India with the Arabic speaking world was purely 
commercial but had great linguistic significance. Many of the merchants 
and traders who had settled in large numbers in Arab countries freely con- 
versed in Arabic. Since Indian imports mainly consisted of spices, perfumes, 
cloths etc., many Indian words were adopted by the Arabs, some in their 3 
original form, some after being Arabicized. According to Jurji Zaidan the | 
Words like subh (dawn), daw’ (light ) and baha (Light) have Sanskrit origin. _ 
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During the Abbasid period many Indian scholars, vaids and physicians were 
invited to Baghdad and they worked either at the Bureau of Translations or 
supervised the Abbasid hospitals. Ibn-i-Nadim gives in his Fihrist more 
than 15 names of those Indian scholars whose works were translated into 
Arabic. This large-scale programme of translations paved way for the 
‘travel’ of words from one language to another. Perhaps Arabic is the first 
language of the world in which systematic translations of Sanskrit works 
were undertaken. With the establishment of Arab rule in Sind these linguistic 
contacts increased. During the Sultanate and Mughal periods Arabic was 
the language of advanced studies in India and enormous literature was 
produced in this language on Quran, Hadith, Fiqh, Tasawwuf, philosophy, 
Kalam, literature, poetry, ethics and philology. Two of the most outstand- 
ing works on Arabic lexicography Majma’al-Bahrain fil-Lughah and 
al Ubab-az-Zakhir Wa’l-Lubab al-Fakhir, were produced by an Indian, 
Maulana Raziud-Din Hasan Saghani ( ob. 1252 A. D. ). 


Later on the works of Maulana ‘Alim bin ‘Ala, Maulana Shihabud- 
Din Daulatabadi, Shaikh Abdul Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, and others found 
admirers in Arab lands, while the Hujjat-Allah al-Baligha of Shah Wali 
Allah and the Musallam as-Subut of Maulana Muhibb Allah Bihari so raised 
the stature of Indian scholarship in the eyes of the Arabic speaking world 
that they could not help including them in their courses for advanced 
religious studies. Allama Rashid—Riza had once remarked that the science 
of Hadith would have died out in the Arab world had not the Indian 
scholars turned to it and resuscitated it. It is unfortunate that the contri- 
butions of many of the Indian scholars lie buried in libraries and so far no 
elaborate effort has been made to edit or publish them. Even a cursory 
glance at Dr. Zabaid Ahmad's ** Contribution of India to Arabic Literature” 
—a subject which needs to be vigorously pursued further on the lines of 
Brockelmann's monumental work—shows the magnitude and volume of 
work done in that language. In fact one would remain utterly ignorant 
of India's great contribution to Arabic Studies if an attitude of apathy 
is developed towards the Arabic language. The Dairat al Ma'arif has 
done excellent work in bringing out properly edited texts of many Arabic 
classics but it is necessary that some Institute devotes itself exclusively 
to the publication of Arabic works produced by Indian scholars. 


In this connection we have to gratefully acknowledge the interest 
shown by foreign academies in the publication of the Arabic works of Indian 
scholars. An edition of Maulana Abdul Hayy Farangi Mahali's al-Fawa’id 
al Bahiyah fi Tarajim al-Hanifiya was published from Cairo in 1324 A. H. 
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| Iqam al-Hujja have been edited by Prof. Abdal Fattah Abu Ghudda and 
published in Syria. Several works of Nawab Siddiq Hassan Khan of Bhopal 
are under print in Cairo. An excellent work—in the nature of a biobiblio- 
graphical survey of literature produced in India—by Maulana Abdul 
Hayy Hasani—al-Saqafat al-Islamiya fil Hind has been published from 
| Damascus (1958). The publication of such works from Arabic speaking 
| countries is an indication of the keen interest that is being evinced by them 
in the contributions of Indian scholars. 


The Persian language has a still more important place in the variegated 
culture-pattern of India. Linguistics have found close affinities between the 
linguistic mechanics of Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta. This identity extends 
even to the connotation of terms and concepts. The Asura Varuna of Rgveda 
is the same.as the Ahura of the Avesta. During the Sassanid period the area 
| ० of contact and collaboration beween India and Iran considerably widened 
| and Naushirwan's Wazir Barzu visited India. Besides many Indian articles he 
took with him the story of Kalia wa Dimna to Iran which attracted the pen 
of so many scholars of Persia. Cultural links with Iran increased when the 
Punjab became a part of the Ghaznavid Empire. The establishment of 
Ghaznavid power in India synchronized with the period of Persian Renai- 
ssance and it was but natural that Persian language received fillip during this 
period. During the last 700 or 800 years enormous literature bearing on the 
| life and conditions of the people of Hindustan has been produced in Persian. 
| Historical works, tazkiras, biographical works, poetical compositions, works 
| on mathematics, astronomy, astrology, art of administration, art of war, 
| medicine etc., have been produced in Persian and for centuries the administra- 
| tion of the country has been carried on in this language. When Delhi and 
| Agra issued instructions to provincial governments in distant Gujarat or the 
| Deccan or Bengal or Kashmir it was the Persian language which was the 
| medium of all this official correspondence. Enormous papers, Akhbarat, 
| farmans, parwanas etc. preserved in the Indian Archives bear out the value 


I 


that the language had in the working of the administration. 


Many an Indian language has been deeply influenced in its evolution 
by the Persian language, particularly the Indian vernaculars—the Urdu, the 
Marathi, the Punjabi, the Bengali and the Gujarati languages bear deep 
imprint of Persian influence. 


Apart from this one cannot possibly ignore the important fact that the 
Persian language has played an important role in the transmission of Indian 
historical heritage and classical literature to the outside world. It was Dara A 
Shikoh’s Persian translation of the Upanisads which introduced the thought p 


of the Upanisads to Europe. 
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In the international sphere these two languages are very powerful links 
with the Middle Eastern countries. Through them alone we can understand 
their economic structure, build up trade relations, undertake cultural and 
| | sociological studies and appreciate their political urge and aspirations. In fact 
m all schemes of Area Studies — which are becoming so important for inter- 
national understanding in this rapidly developing. world — should give top 
priority to a proper study of these languages. In the interest of stable 
economic, political and cultural relations with these countries we have to 
develop these languages and encourage their studies. 


^l 


| 
। 
| 

It is a sad confession that the apathy of those associated with the | 
teaching and study of these languages has deprived them of all dynamic | 
elements of growth. A complete reorientation in instruction and studies, | 
research and investigation pertaining to Arabic and Persian is the supreme | 
need of the hour. The Aligarh Muslim University has introduced a new | 
course in Indian Humanities which is intended to bring students belonging to | 
Sanskrit and Arabic backgrounds within the orbit of a common discipline and | 
thus help in the mutual understanding of the two most important streams of 
our composite culture. The experiment may very profitably be tried by 
other institutions also. 


Apart from this, in the instructional pattern of these two languages | 
we have to effect some basic changes. Side by side with the classical litera- | 
ture, we should Jay equal emphasis upon their colloquial aspect and should | 
carefully follow the developments that are taking place in the mechanism and 
spirit of these languages. A balance in the history of Literature and Language 
-and by language I mean the language as it is spoken- will have to be effected 
in order to make our studies more fruitful. It is gratifying to note that the 
U. G. C. realized the importance and urgency of the matter and constituted 
a Committee to go into the whole problem of Arabic and Persian Studies in 


India. It is hoped that the recommendations of this Committee will be 
implemented as early as possible. 


For effective instruction in Arabic and Persian and in order to keep 
abreast of development taking place in countries where these languages are 
spoken, it is absolutely necessary to establish closer cultural contacts and 
plan regular exchange of teachers and students. The Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations may be extremely helpful to us in establishing such 
cultural contacts on a large scale. This would be useful in making India’s 


point of view and attitudes in different matters more intelligible to the Middle 
Eastern countries. 


The need of a more careful planning of the classical studies of Arabic 
and Persian cannot be over-emphasized. There are numerous works—histo- 


~ 
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tical, literary, poetic, lexicographical, translations etc.— which have not been 
edited and. published so far, while many of the works which have been 
published need authoritative editions. We should be justly proud of the fact 
that the earliest work on Tassawwuf in Persian—Kashful ul-Mahjub — was 
written in India and the first Tazkira of Persian poets — Lubab ul Albab — was 
also written in India. The Adab ul Harb wai Shuja‘at of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 
is probably the earliest work in Persian on the art of warfare and it was 
written in India and dedicated to Htutmish. In the field of historical writing, 
the A'in-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl has an unrivalled place in the whole range 
of Persian literature. It is not merely unique in Persian literature but ‘we 
have nothing like it even in Europe". Abul Fazl’s statistical study is unique 
and remarkable and in a way is the earliest attempt at the compilation of 
Gazetteers. _ 


In the field of Persian lexicography, it is interesting to find that after 
Asadi's Lughat-i-Furs, the earliest Persian dictionary — Farhang Nama-i- 
Qawwas— was compiled in India during the reign of Sultan Alaud-Din-Khalji. 
This was followed by four other lexicons namely Dasturul Afazil written 
in 743 A. H. and Adatul Fuzala written in 822 A. H., Zufan-i-Guya before 
837 A. H. and Bahrul Fazailin 837 A. H. Needless to say that Iran has not 
produced lexicographers of the stature of Husain Inju, the author of Farhang- 


‘i-Jahangiri; Abdul Rashid, the author of Farhang-i-Rashidi, Lughat-i-Shah- 


jahani and Mu'arrabat-i-Rashidi; Muhammad Husain Burhan, the author of 
Bunhan-i- Qati; Khan-i-Arzu, the author of Siraj ul Lughat and Musmir; and 
Tek Chand Bahar, the author of Bahar-i-Ajam. 


The poetic literature produced in Persian by the Indian poets needs 
patient investigations by research scholars. There is still enormous literature 
Which lies buried in undeciphered biaz collections and uncatalogued works 
inlibraries. Of the poets of the Il barite period, the compositions of Siraji, 
‘Amid Tulki °, Burhan ud-Din Bazzaz, Tajud-Din Bukhari’ ¢ Izzud—Din 
* Alawi’, Hakim Tartari, and Mahmud Khattat have recently been dis- 
Covered. Some of the 14th century Persian poets whose compositions have 
recently been brought to light are Mughisud-Din Hansawi, Ikhsitan Dabir, 
EL Ikhtiyarud-Din, Ibn-i-Husam, Jamalud-Din Istaji, Hamid Qalandar, 
Taj Shirazi, Ilyas Harawi and Saiyid Ajal. 


At least 50 collections of poets produced during the regin of Akbar 
are traceable in Indian and foreign libraries. It is time that these works 


ate properly edited and published. 


ह In fact the literature produced in India in Persian can justify a 
Project of Biobibliographical survey. 
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Apart from original compositions, we have a number of translations 


: em di TI i Turkish. The translati \ 
made into Persian from Sanskrit, Arabic and Turkish. The translations | 


of Mahabharata and Ramayana made at the instance of Akbar should be made | 


available in authoritative editions as early as possible. The translations of 
Qazi Abu Ali al-Hasan’s Al-Faraj bad al-Shiddah by *Aufi, of Alberuni's 
Saidna by Abu Bakr Kasani, of Ghazzali's Ihya al-Ulum by Jajarmi, of 
Suhrawardi’s Awariful Ma‘arif by Qasim-i-Daud and Ibn-i-Khallikan’s 
Wafiyat al A‘yan by Yusuf b. Ahmad are too important and significant to 
be ignored. 

To make this literature available an orientation in our outlook, in 
| our research projects and schemes will be needed. We should concentrate 
and make available as many of the Persian works produced in India as 
possible. This will facilitate the preparation of a comprehensive history of 
Persian Language and Literature in India. Recent researches have shown , 
that Shibli's Shi*rul ‘Ajam and * Abdul Ghani's History of Persian Language 
and Literature need considerable emendations, elaborations and improvements. 


In this connection we have to establish closer contacts with the 
y Persian speaking countries, Afghanistan and Iran. The publication of the 
2 works of Abdul Faraj Runi, Masud Sa‘d Salman, Khusrau, ‘Urfi’, Naziri, 
Saib, Kalim and others in Iran shows the interest that the scholars and 
people of Iran have in the literature produced by the Indo-Persian poets. . 
The Shah of Iran has also made a generous grant to the Aligarh Muslim 
University for the publication of Persian works by Indian scholars. So far 
the following works have been published under this project : Rauzatul 
Jannat, Gulzar-i-Hal and Makatib-i-Sanai, and it is hoped that more works 
will be published in future under the scheme. 


1 
£: 
a 


In some Middle Eastern countries academies and institutes are bzing । 
established after the names of great literary figures — such as Maktabat al- | 
Jahiz, Maktabat Ibn Qutaiba — which concentrate on research and publication 
ofthe works of these scholars. It would be worthwhile ifsome institutes 
are established in India which concentrate on research and publication of | 


the works of Imam Saghani, Amir Khusrau, Ghulam ‘Ali Azad Bilgrami, 
Bedil, Ghalib, Nawab Siddiq Hasan Khan etc. 


Before I close I would like to say a word about the works recently 
published in India. 

The Dairat ul Ma‘arif which has already published nearly 150 classical 

Arabic works, has lately brought out Mohammad b. Zakariya Razi’s famous 

work on medicine Kital al Hawi, in 18 volumes. Other important publica- 

“tions are Tazkirat al-Kahhalin of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa, Kitab al “Amal bil Asturlab by 

"Abd al-Rahman al-Sufi, Kanz al-Ummal by Ali Mutaqgi al-Hindi (second 


r 
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Ai )in 13 volumes, Kitab al-Ikmal by Ibn Makula in 5 volumes and 
Kitab al Ansab by al-Sam'ani in 5 volumes, al-Muhammadun al Shu‘ara 
by Ibn al-Qifti, and Gharib al-Hadith by Qasim b. Sallam al-Harawi. Dr. 
Khurshid Ahmad Fariq's edition of al-Munammaq of Ibn-i-Habib al- 
Baghdadi and Dr. Mukhtar ud-Din Ahmad's edition of al-Hamasat al-Basriya 
of Sadr al-Din * Ali b-Faraj al-Besari (in 2 volumes)are notable publications 
of the Dairat al Ma‘arif in recent years. The Majlis-i-Ihyaul Ma‘arif al 
-Numaniya Hyderabad’s notable publications are Kitab-al-Hujjat of Imam 
Muhammad b. Hasan Shaibani, Kitab al-Athar of Imam Abu Yusuf 
and Kitab al-Athar of Imam Muhammad ( ably edited by Maulana 
Abul Wafa Afghani ). The Patna Institute of Arabic and Persian 
Studies has published Ibn Qudama al-Maqdasi's Kitab al-Wasiat ( edited by 
Dr. Syed Ahmad) and Diwan-i-Ruknuddin Sain (edited by Prof. Syed 
Hasan). The Institute has also brought out Amir Khusrau’s Tulifatus-Sighar, 


` Kulliyat-i-Hakim Parishan and Kulliyat-i-Amin ‘Azimabadi. The Persian 


Manuscripts Publication Society of Hyderabad has published Silk us-Suluk 
of Ruzbihan and Jami ul-Hikayat of *Aufi. Both of them have been edited by 
Dr. M. Nizamud-Din. The Muzakkir-i-Ahbab of Nisari Bukhari has been 
ably edited by Maulana Syed Fazl Allah and printed at Hyderabad. The 
Jammu and Kashmir Academy of Arts, Culture and Language has brought 
out Masnawiyat-i-Muhsin (edited by Dr. S. A. H. Abidi) and Diwan-i- 
Ghani Kashmiri (edited by Mr. *Ali Jawad Zaidi). Maulana Imtiyaz *Ali 
‘Arshi’s edition of Tafsir-i-Sufyan-i-Thauri, Abdus-Samad Sharaf ud-Din's 
edition of Tuhfat al-Ashraf bi Marifat il Atraf by al-Mizzi, and Abdul 
Hakim Sharafud-Din's edition of al-Taj al-Makallal by Nawab Siddiq 
Hasan Khan are some of the outstanding Indian publications in recent years. 
The Aligarh Muslim University has published al-Mukhtar Min Shir ibn 
al- Dumaina (edited by Dr. M. D. Ahmad). Dr. Nazir Ahmad's edition of | 
Diwan-i-Siraji and the first part of the Jamahart al-Islam edited by Dr. 
Mukhtar ud-Din Ahmad are in press. The Asiatic Society of Bengal is 
bringing out soon Dr. S. B. Samadi's edition of the fifth Iqlim of Amin-i- 
Ahmad Razi's Haft Iqlim. 

These are valuable works and their publication augurs well for the 
L. development of Arabic and Persian Studies in India; but there still 
remains enormous work to be done. 
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PALI AND BUDDHISM SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Pror. P, PRADHAN 
Professor and Head of the Post-Graduate Department of Sanskrit, 
Utkal University, Bhubaneshwar. i 


Mr. President and Fellow workers, 


At the outset, I would express my gratitude to the members of the 
Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental Conference and in perticular 


the Secretary, Dr. Dandekar for giving me the honour of shouldering the res- + 


ponsibility of presiding over the deliberation of the Section of Pali and 
Buddhism. I feel diffident as to whether I shall be able upto the mark of 
their expectation, specially when scholars like Dr. P. L. Vaidya, Dr. P. V. Bapat, 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Dr. V. V. Gokhale and others have adorned the chair on 
similar occasions. In any case the responsibility of the choice rests on them. 
In explaining the choice to myself, I feel no doubt that the obvious scarcity of 
workers in this field must have prompted the authority to have the choice on 
me. Fellow workers, I am one with you, the chair, in practice, should not 
go vacant " आज्ञा गुरूणां ह्यविचारणीया ”। 


It has become customary on such occasions to give a review of work 
done during the past few years, but your expectations will belie you as 
I feel dirfident to do full justice to it, specially when I am conscious of the 
masterly manner in which Dr. Bapat dealt with it in Benaras Session. 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi had rightly said in the Nagpur Session :—‘ For me this 
task has been rendered very simple for two reasons. The last President 
of this Section, Dr. P. V. Bapat has given an excellent and exhaustive review 
of the Pali and Buddhistic researches done since 1918. Besides, during the 
last three years additions to our knowledge of Buddhism have been very few 
on account of abnormal conditions still prevailing in the world". It is still 
true today, of course, in different context. We have no more access to Tibet, 
China, Mongolia, Korea and their allied countries, which are predominantly 
Buddhist. Our sources of informations mostly lie there. 


However, the Buddhistic study in India was m 


, ostly dependent on the 
efforts of the private individuals. 


Thanks to the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for giving advice and pressure to the India Government, the 
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University Grants Commission, the Government of Sikkim and the State 
Government of Bihar for their generous financial help, the Buddhist study has 
been institutionalised. For institutionalisation, our thanks go to Dr. Raghuvir 
also, who started International Academy of Indian Culture and undertook the 
most laudable and most difficult task of publishing the Sata-Pitaka Series. 


Very recently 69th and 70th Volumes of Sata-Pitaka have been 
published, which contain the Tibetan and Mongolian translations and at the 
end Sanskrit texts of various Tantric books. The 69th Volume covers Sri Kala- 
cakra tantraraja and the 70th Volume contains Sri Kalacakra-tantrottara— 
hrdaya, Sri Kalacakra-tantra-garbha, Sekaprakriya, Sri Sarva-Buddha-sama- 
yoga-dakini-jala-samvara namottara-tantra, Sarva-Kalpa-Samuccaya nama 
Sarva-Buddha-Samayoga-dakini-jala-Sambarrottara-tantra and Hevajra- 
tantraràja. It is a very valuable publication and throws enough light on the 
Kalacakra sect of the Buddhist Tantric School. It needs a glossary. 


The Namgyal Institute of Gangtok has published, Vimsatika Karika 
with Vrtti of Vasubandhu along with the Tibetan text and Tibetan-Sanskrit 
glossary by Sri N. Aiyaswami Sastri. His another work Pancavastuka Sutra 
and Vibhasa has been published from Visvabharati also. The Bahyartha Siddhi 
of Bhadanta Subhagupta and the Satyasiddhi of XHarivarman from the 
Chinese translation by the same author are going to be published soon. 


After fulfilling a laudable task by publishing the Pali Tripitaka in 
Nagari script under the able guidance and general editorship of Bhiksu 
Jagadisa Kasyapa, the Nalanda Institute is going to remove another longfelt 
need by starting publication of Atthakathas on Vibhanga, Samanta-Pasadika 
or works like Sasan-vamsa, Saddhamma-Samgaha and the like. Dr. Bapat 
has taken up the work of Samanta Pasadika. 


Not only Nalanda Institute in the land of Buddha, but the K. P. J. 
Research Institute, Patna, and the Mithila Institute, Darbhanga, are engaged 
in similar work, both of them publishing Buddhist Sanskrit Texts. The work, 
Started by the able guidance of Dr. P. L. Vaidya in the Mithila Institute, is 
being continued by Dr. Bagchi. 

EI Sanskrit college of Calcutta has published the first two Volumes 
of the Mahàyastu with Bengali translation and the third Volume is expected 
to be published soon. Prof. Tiwari of the Sanskrit Visva-Vidyalaya has 
brought out an excellent edition of Kaccayana's Pali grammar. His चिज्ञप्ति - 
मात्रतासिद्धि and विंशतिकारिकाइत्ति with Hindi translation is in the Press and is 
expected to be published soon. 


; But it seems the centre of Buddhist Studies has shifted to the Delhi ` 
University after the department of Buddhist Studies was started under the 


^ 
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leadership of Dr. P. V. Bapat and continued under the able guidance of 
Dr. V. V. Gokhale. The Delhi University has published the book * Dhu“aguna 
Nirde$a? a Tibetan Version of the Visuddhimagga, with the English transla- 
tion, glossary, notes, etc. by Dr. Bapat. So many other laudable schemes 
are undertaken by the members of the Department of the Buddhist Studies of 
the Delhi University of which a few may be mentioned here (1) An edition of 
the Madhyanta-Vibhaga with Vasubandhws Bhasya and Sthiramati’s Commen- 
tary has been taken up by Dr. V. V. Gokhale and Dr. R. C. Pandeya. 


(2) Fragments of Vinaya-V rtti of Gunaprabha from K. P. J. Research 
Institute, Patna, are being worked out with joint collaboration of Dr. V. V, 
Gokhale and Pt. Raghunath Pandeya with the help of its Tibetan version. 
Dr. P. V. Bapat is also participating in the project. 

(3) A scheme for editing the complete Sata-Sàhasrikà Praina-Taramità 
and the Pancavimsati-sahasrika Prajna-Paramità is submitted to the Univer- 
versity Grants Commission and I am sure that the University Grants Commis- 
sion will sanction a liberal grant for the purpose. Further, Miss M. Shendge. 
is working on “ Classification of the Buddhist Tantric Literature with special 
reference to the Hevajra-tantra ". Sri S. V. Raghavendra Chari is working on 
** the Chinese Versions of the Lalita-Vistara". Sri N. Nakada is working on 
** An edition of a new Samkhyavrtti found at Jaisalmer on the background of 
Chinese and Tibetan sources on the Samkhya ". Another Japanese scholar 
H. Kikuchi is engaged on 6 Bhavya’s Criticism of Yogacara Philosophy ". 
Similarly Sri S. K. Sinha is making study of the “ Linguistic aspects of the 
* Samadhiraja Sutra" and Sri N. Sastri on “ Gandavyuha ". It is further 
reported that Dr. K. M. Samtani’s thesis on 6 Arthavini$caya Sutra” 
approved by the Delhi University is being published. A thesis which Dr. J. 
Takasaki prepared under direction of Dr. Gokhale at Poona on “ Ratna- 
gotravibhaga" has been now published in the .Serie Orientale Rome. 
Dr. Gokhale himself is continuing the work on Bhavya's Tarkajvalà and an 
English translation of the Abhidharma Ko$a-Karika. 


The gap between Vacaspati Misra and Udayanacarya in the History of 
Indian Logic has been filled up by the publication of the Nibandhas of 
Jfanasrimitra and Ratrakirti by Dr. Anantlal Thakur. They have aroused 
keen interest in the different centres of learning including Kyoto and Vienna. 
Professor Kajiama of the Kyoto University is translating these tracts in 
English with critical notes and the translation of two of these tracts have 
appeared in print. 


The discovery of the Madhyantavibhagakarika with its Bhasya also 


ES filled up a long gap. Several scholars are working on it. Besides the 
= Japanese editor, K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute is publishing another 


E 
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T The Mahayana Sanskrit Text Series of the Mithila Institute is 
making good progress. Dr. U. P. Shah is making study of another important 
york of Abhayakaragupta i.e. Vajravali Tantra and when published it 
will throw much light of Vajrayana sect. He is busy in Abhidhanottara 


Tantra also. Both these manuscripts are preserved in the Oriental Research 
Institute of Baroda 


From this it appears that the shift in India is now from Hinayana 
to Mahayana which covers not only Siitras but Sastras also. 


All the Buddhist literature could be divided according to chinese 
tradition into two broad divisions, viz. Ching and Lun or Sütra and Sastra. 
The Pali form of the word sütra is sutta and there is a word suttanta in Pali 
which is equated with sütranta of Sanskrit, from which Sautrantika is derived. 
But the-question is :—What is the meaning of the word Sūtra or Sutta and 
~~o how it is connected with *Suttanta' or Sttranta and Sautrantika and how 
it is derived. 
| The Pali word Sutta may be derived either from Supta or Sutra, but 
we are not concerned here with the word Supta (asleep) but Sutra (the 
1 thread ), as the word Supta has nothing to do with suttanta or suttantika. 
| Regarding the derivation and meaning of the other word ‘ sutta’ in the Pali 
Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, it is said “ Sutta (nt) (Vedic Sutra 
| fr. Siv to 5६७ ) 1. a thread, string...... GE. fOr tanha 6 E 
| 2. The (discursive narrational) part of Buddhist Scriptures containing the 
Suttas or dialogues later called Sutta-pitaka (cp Suttanta). As such comple- 
| mentary to Vinaya. The fanciful explanation of the word at DhsA 19 is 
“atthanam sticanato suvuttato savanato" tha südanato suttana-Sutta- 
sabhagato ca suttam suttam ti akkhatam °° and so on. It clearly shows that 
| the word * sutta ° is derived from Sutra and the explanation suggesting any 
other derivation in the Atthasalini of Dhammasangani is simply passed over 
as fanciful. 

Sutta means thread or string in the Phrases like suttam Kattenti 
if (m. 409) or suttam nama Chha suttani-Khomam kappasikam Koseyyam 
| Kombalam sanam bhangam etc., but it is not understandable how even 
| allegorically it would mean dialogue or discursive marrational part of the 
Buddhist Scriptures. Sūtra may mean a short rule, a short or concise techni- 
cal sentence used as a memorial rule or an aphorism as it helps to go through 
Or penetrate into the elaborate scripture or literature like a thread with 
3 needle into garland, leaves or cloth. The Sutra is defined in the Visnu- 
dharmottara Purana as : 


अल्पाक्षरमसंदिग्ध॑ सारवद्‌ विश्वतोमुखम्‌ | 
अस्तोममनवद्यं च सूत्रं सूत्रविदो विदुः | 


AIOG 4 
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As the conversants, in sūtra define, it should be pithy or brief, unobs- 
cure or clear, just or epitomised, having face on ( Or COVENS ) नरा not 
having any letter in excess and be faultless. Sulva sutra, Kalpasutra, Panini’s 
sutra or even Srauta sutra and Grhya sutra are the best examples of this kind 
of sutra literature. But when the discourses of Buddha in the Digha-nikaya, 
Majjhimanikaya or in any other Nikdya are called sütra, it is difficult to 
understand the meaning. The discourses are very long and according to the 
definition or accepted meaning of the term sütra, they cannot be called siitras. 
"Therefore we are to seck the meaning or derivation of sütra elsewhere. 


Now let us go back to the fanciful explanation of Sutta as given in 
Atthasalini of Dhammasangani. It says:—‘atthanam sücanato suvuttato 
savanato २ tha südanato suttana-sutta-sabhagato ca suttam suttam ti akkhatam.? 
Sutta is called sutta because the meanings are indicated or pierced through, 
well-said, heard, or the meanings are prompted or animated and as it is 
similar to threads. This explanation indicates that the word ‘Sutta’ 
could be derived from the roots १/सूच, सु + a “शु, Aug Or qua. 
Let us examine how far and how many of them are fanciful. The last one 
i.e. sutta < Sūtra is already discussed. If the past participle suffix ‘Kta’ 
is added to ,/सूचू , it is presumed in the explanat ion that it would assume the 
form ‘sukta’. Mahayana Sutralamkara also seems to be in favour of 
accepting this derivation, explaining sütra as 

“ आश्रयतो BANA TATA सूचनात्‌ WA (5. 54 ) 

But in Sanskrit the form will be ؛‎ sticita’ and not * sükta ° which could 
give rise to ‘sutta’. From the root Su + ay, we may derive the form 
*sükta' and it can easily change into ‘sutta? in Pali. The root /sru 
assumes the form < sruta is past participle and in Pali it changes to ‘suta’ 
and not ‘ Sutta’. The root ,/stid isa set one and it may assume the form 
* südita ° and not sutta (?) 


The above discussion tempts one to draw the conclusion that ‘Sutta’ 
is derived from 48۰ 


This is the reason it seems that ‘sutta’ is equated with Buddha-Vacana, 
Buddha-bhasita, Tathagata-Vacana or Tathagata-bhasita and the like. Very 
often we come across the phrase svakkhato Bhagavata Dhammo, Dhamma, 
consisting of nine divisions, ( नवज्ञे घम्मो ) the first of which is * Sutta’ or well 
said (Su + akkhato). It is supported by Chinese tradition also. According 
to Chinese tradition, the whole of the Buddhist literature is divided, as 


already said, into two classes, Ching or Sutra, which means the saying of the 
, Buddha or authorship of which is attributed to Buddha as opposed to Lun or 


1 . = 5 
<“ Sastra ° of which the authorship is known or attributed not to Buddha but 
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E might have some indirect relation with the Sükta division of the 
Veda like the ‘varga’ division as in the Mahavagga and Cullavagga and 
< Suttanta’ with * Sūktānta ’ as Vedanta. 


Though the Brahmanic and Buddhistic traditions are different, they are 
not completely exclusive to each other. In the Purusa-Sükta, we haye— 


ब्राह्मणोऽस्य FAAS बाहू राजन्य: कृत: | 

s ऊरू तदस्य यद्वैश्यः पद्भयां शूद्रो अजायत |! 
चन्द्रमा मनसो जातश्चक्षोः सूर्यो अजायत | 
सुखादिन्द्रश्चाञ्चिश्च TOE वायुरजायत ॥ 
ताभ्या आसीदन्तरिक्षं शीष्णो यौः समवर्तत | 
جب‎ FRET: श्रोत्रात्तथा लोका अकल्पयत्‌ d 


| : A similar passage occurs in * Karanda-vyuha’, which reads :— 

भगवानाह चक्षुषोश्चन्द्रादित्याबुसपन्नौ लछाटान्महेश्वरः स्कन्धेभ्यो AMSA: हृदयान्नारायणः 
दंष्राभ्यां सरस्वती सुखतो वायवो जाता चरणी पादाभ्यां वरुणश्रोदरात्‌। यदेते देवा जाता आर्या- 
वलोकितेश्वरस्य कायात्‌ ......... \ 


There are many more similar instances. 
However the derivation of ‘Suttanta’ is doubtful. It might be the 
| plural form of the word ‘sutta’ and-nta might be the plural sign as in 
j ‘Bhadanta’ or Bhaddanta < Bhadra on the analogy of Bhavanta or Bhaga- 
| vanta. The suffix-nta was used in old Oriya to indicate the plural number 
as in ‘Devanta’, ‘tumhanta’, *amhanta? etc. But 'Süttanta' and its 
derivative *suttantika? are Sanskritised as ‘Sutranta’ and *sautrantika '. 
I Once * sutta ’ is equated with and accepted to be sütra, it is quite logical, but 
it seems to be wrong Sanskritisation. 


Wrong Sanskritisations are numerous in Buddhist Sanskrit. "There is 
a pali word *gedha as in निक्खन्त ga gfzd गेधम्हा । गेधो तिखो भिक्खवे पञ्नन्नेत 
कामगुणानं अधिवचनं ” (AN.N. 33) Asanga in Abhidharma-Samuccaya has 
used ‘gredha’ for ‘gedha’ and ‘naiskramya as antonyms in questions like 
“कथ Êrê कलि ara किमर्थ ग्रेधाश्रितपरीक्षा (0. 18) and कथं नेष्क्रस्या- 
श्रिते कति ARAMA किमर्थं नेष्क्रस्याश्रितपर्राक्षा ue 


But in Yogdacdrabhiimi the same author uses the term ‘gardha’ in _ 
place of ‘gredha’, mate नेष्क्रम्याश्रितं (p. 65). Apparently ° gredha ° is the 
Sanskritisation of * gedha’ and it is derived from the root A/grdh, which 
justifies the form < gardha’ as in Yogacara-bhumi and not ‘ gredha ' though all 
these are etymologically related words meaning the same i.e. greed, desire or 
doting. It is translated into Chinese by Hsuan Tsang as Tan-Shi 
also. But the antonym of ‘gredha’ or ‘gardha’ is *naiskarmya °, whic! 


^ 
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translated even into Chinese as Chu-li (meaning to retire), to go out. It 


has nothing to do with ‘gredha’ or greed. 

The Pali equivalent of naiskramya is nekkhamma, of which the correct 
Sanskritisation ought to be ‘naiskamya’ and not naiskramya. 

Another example may be cited here i.e. àvenika, the derivation of 
which is doubtful. Eighteen ‘avenika dharmas’ are attributed to the Buddha. 
The Abh. Kosakarika says :— 

अष्टादशावेणिकास्तु gaaat बलादयः (VI. 28) 

Even avidya is divided into two in the Abhidharma-Samuccaya as 
सर्वक्केशसंप्रयुक्त and "30۵. It is translated into Chinese as pu kung or 
‘not common’ or extra-ordinary. In Pali there are three corresponding 
words viz ‘aveni’ ‘aveniya’ and ‘avenika’. Trenckner has suggested it to 
have been derived from a + vina. But from the Chinese translation it is 
very clear that there is a negative particle in the word avenika. In oriya 
there is a word ‘veni’ (Pronounced as Beni) meaning two. Comparative 
Grammar of Middle Indo-Aryan, records (on page 132) § 105. Neuter, Pkt :- 
benni, binni, Apab :- beni, benni, benna, binni. In addition, there are forms like 
binna, beni and bena in Bauddhagana O Daha. These words and beni or beni 
(or keni or veni ) in particular are derived from dvi or dve> Vetni on the ana- 
logy of tini<trini( three). In the word ‘a+ Veni? a pure Sanskrit suffix-thak 
or ika is added and we get the the word ‘avenika’ meaning ‘having no two 
or no second’ and thus special, peculiar or extraordinary. 


Even non-technical words like manyana adhimucyana upapadyana etc. 
are also in common use in Sanskrit Buddhistic works. However, Sütra and 
Sütrànta have become accepted terms for sutta and suttanta. 


Some scholars like J. Pryzluski try to connect the word * ruta? or ‘suto’ 
with sütra or sutta in Sautrantika or Suttantika as opposed to ‘drsta’ as 
Sautrantika and * Darstantika? are taken to be synonymous words. It is not 
possible to get the word ‘sutta’ from /stu-+-ta, but when ‘citta’ is derived 
from Vci-+ ta as the derivative explanation is given in the Abh.—kosa 
Bhasya as चिनोतीति चित्तम्‌। .... चितं शुभाझुभेधोतुभिरिति Raa | (II. 34) there 
may not be much difficulty in the formation of the word sutta from sruta. 

But the question is whether Darstantika and Sautrantika are synony- 
mous or not. From sphutartha, it appears that they are identical. It says : 

- * Darstantikah sautrantikah ( 392.21 ),na Sautrantiko no Darstantika ityarthah 
: (44, 16-17) Darstantikanam kilaisah paksah...... ata eva ; ca vibhasayam 
यहा दाट U 00000 7(673.6-10). Even a passage एवं तु arg यथा 
کے‎ सोत्रान्तिकानाम्‌ । कथ च सीच्रान्तिकानाम्‌ in the Abh. Kosa Bhasya ( V. 2a) is quoted 
in Abhidharma-dipa as एवं तु साधु यथा GERRE, इति कोशकार:। कथं च 
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(P. 222 ). From all these it appears that they are identical.‏ ۶17111 چ 
But in Sphutartha at one place Yasomitra says :--‏ 


1 
| 
| दाष्टीन्तिकाः सौत्रान्तिकविशेषा فوع‎ 
| (400.17). If they are synonymous and identical why विज्ञे a division or a 
। particular branch? Are the Darstantikas a branch of Sautrantikas holding 
| some different views ? : 


| : In establishing superiority of Sarvastivada, Abhidharmadipa says :— 

| सर्वमस्ति प्रदेशोऽस्ति सर्वे नास्तीति चापरः। 

| अव्याकृतास्ति वादीति चत्वारो वादिनः स्मृताः (299) 

| तत्र सवास्तिवादस्याध्वत्रयमस्ति स ध्रुवन्नयसिति। 

| विभज्यवादिनस्त दाष्टान्तिकस्य च प्रदेशो वत्तमानाध्वसंज्ञकः चेलुलिकस्य अयोगञ्चन्यता- 
s amn ~ 

| वादिनः सवे नास्तीति। पोद्गलिकस्यापि अव्याकृतवस्तुवादिनः पुद्रलोऽपि द्रव्यतोऽस्तीति | 

| > : 

| अत्र पुनः 

| eae qud 21 - ^ a 

|| एभ्यो यः AFT वादी भजते साधुतामसौ | 

| | तर्कासिमानिनस्त्वन्ये युक्‍्त्यागमबदिष्कृता: | (300) 

| यः खल्वेष प्रथमो वादी स्ववीस्तियादाख्यः, US खलु युक्त्यागमोपपन्नाभिधायित्वात्सद्वादी | 

| तदन्ये वादिनो दार्टान्तिकवेलुलिकपौद्वालिकाः न युक्त्यागमाभिचायिनः तर्काभिमानिनस्ते । मिथ्या- 

| वादित्वादेते लोकायतिक-वैनादिकनझाटपक्ष AFT: | 

| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


The Sarvastivadins accept the existence of the adhva-traya or the past 
present and future. But according to Vibhajyavadins and Darstantikas 
|| only a part i. e. the present only exists. Vaitulikas (=Vaipulikas=Mahaya- 
|| nists) are Sünyatavadins and they do not accept the existence of anything. 
|| Paudgalikas hold the view that the ‘vastu’ or a thing cannot be defined or 
| determined and even a *pudgala? has material existence. Of these, the first 
| one i.e. Sarvastivada is the correct view as it is according to reasons and 
canons. The other schools viz. Darstantikas, Vaitulikas and Paudgalikas are 
not in accordance with reasons and canons, but they take recourse to false- 
hood, they may be relegated to the side of Lokayatikas, Vainasikas and 
E Here Abhidharma-dipa discussed the view-points of four schools 
only, viz. Sarvastivada, Darstantika, Vaitulika and Paudgalika, the school of 
Vibhajyavadins being put together with Darstantikas and the latter three i. e. 
Darstantika, Vaitalika and Paudgalika are equated with Lokayatika, Vaina- 
Sika and Nagnata respectively. 


From this it appears that Darstantikas, Vibhajyavadins and Lokayatikas 
hold similar views in some respects. 


According to Abh. Dipa, as already said both of Vibhajyavadins — 
and Darstantikas hold the view that only the present exists as opposed to the ; 
Sarvastivadins, according to whom all the three i. e. past, present and future rot 


a 


ات 
بے 
E:‏ 
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exist. As regards Sarvastivadins Vasubandhu in the Abh. Kosa Bhasya 
also says :— 
ये हि सर्वमस्तीति अतीतमनागतं प्रत्युत्पन्न च,ते सर्वास्तिदादाः | ये तु किचिदस्ति यत्‌ प्रत्युत्तन्न- 
मदत्तफलं चातीतं कर्म किंचिन्नास्ति यदत्तफळमतीतसनागतं चेति विभज्य वदन्ति ते विभज्यवादिनः 
Vasubandhu is silent here about Darstantikas, but if Abh. Kosa-Bhasya and 
Abh-Dipa are compared, one thing.is clear that both of Vibhajyavadins and 
Darstantikas, hold the view of the existence of the present in common. 
Further for holding this view, Abh-Dipa puts them into the category of 
Lokayatikas. 

Lokayatikas accept the existence of this perceptible world only and 
perception to be the only source of knowledge. Haribhadra-süri in Sadda- 
rsana Samuccaya says. 


एतावानेव लोकोऽयं यावानिन्द्रियगोचरः | 
* * * * 


3 
© 


अयं लोक: संसारः एतावानेव एतावन्मात्र एव यावान्‌ यावन्मात्रसिन्द्रियगोचर: | इन्द्रियं स्परीन- 
रसनघ्राणचश्चुःशरोत्र भेदात्पञ्चविधं तस्य गोचरो विषयः । पद्नेन्द्रियव्यक्तिकृतसेव वस्त्वस्ति नापरं 


किचन t * L 1 3 
इति पञ्चप्रकारप्रत्यक्षदष्टमेव TOT प्रमाणपदवीमवगाहते | शेषप्रमाणानासनुभवाभावादेव निरस्त- | 
त्वात्‌ गगनङुसुमवत्‌। | 


The world exists in the sense so far it is accepted by the senses. The 
sense-organs are of 5 kinds, touch, taste, smell, eye, and ear. That thing which 
is revealed by the 5 organs only exists, nothing else, the real source of know- 
ledge is the thing which is seen (drsta) by 5 kinds of direct perceptions. 
There are no other sources of knowledge as they cannot be experienced. 
They do not accept inference and testimony as the source of knowledge and 
thus past and future do not exist. All these 5 kinds of perceptions are called 
*drsta' also. Has it any relation with the ‘drsta’ of Darstantika ? 


Vasubandhu, in order to explain the meaning of drsta, ४018 Mata, 

and Vijnata, quotes the views of others in the Abh. Kosa-Bhasya and says :— 

केचित्तावदाहुः ۱ यत्‌ पञ्नभिरिन्द्रियें: प्रत्यक्ष तहुष्टम्‌। यत्‌ परत क्षागमितं TAH, | यत्‌ 

स्यं युकत्यनुमानतो रुचितं तन्मतम्‌ । यन्मनः प्रत्यक्षभावेनाधिष्ठितं प्रत्यात्मवेद्यं तद्‌ विज्ञातमिति 

सिति i B *पूर्वाचार्या एवमाहुः | यद्‌ दष्टं यत्‌ प्रत्यक्षीकृत चक्षुषा। श्रुतं यच्छ्रोत्रेण | 

परतश्चाखरितम्‌ | मतं यत्‌ स्वयं चिन्तितम्‌ । विज्ञातं यत्‌ प्रत्यात्मप्रतिसंवेदितमधिगतं Were | 
IV. 45a-45b 


. Like Lokayatikas who say इति पञ्ञप्रकारप्रत्यक्षदश्मेव aga प्रमाणपदवीमवगाहते 
Vasubandhu also quotes earlier view and says:— केचित्तावदाहु:। यत्‌ HRM 


equ: प्रत्यक्ष WE 
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Some say that which is directly perceived by 5 organs is ‘drsta’ or 
| As opposed to ‘drsta’ sruta is explained as यत्‌ परत आगसितं 'तच्छतम्‌ aoe 
that which comes from others is called sruta. Has this sruta some relation i 
with ‘sutta’ of V ‘suttantika’ or Sautrantika? Are the *Sütras" the dialo- 
gues or discursive narrational parts of the Buddhist scriptures not परत आगमित 
| or coming down from others? Naturally one is tempted to suggest that 
| there is difference in meaning of ‘drsta’ and Sruta > suta> sutta > sikta) and 
some’ difference in the views of Darstantikas and Sautrantikas. The former 
accept the existence of the present only and the latter hold the view of the 
existence of the past, present and future. 


The Darstantikas are equated with <“ sthitibhagiyas’ also. Abh. 

Kosa - Bhasya says:— अभिध्यादय एव सनस्कर्मेति aiam: i This view is 

criticised in Abli-Dipa and it says:— अभिध्यादय एव सनस्कर्मस्वभावानि इति 

- 5 श्थितिभागीयाः | तच्च न | क्मङेशिकत्वदोषात्‌। स्थितिभागीया नाम शाक्याः श्वलाङ्कुलिकद्वितीय- 

| नामानः । ते खळु अभिध्यादीनि सनस्कर्मस्वभावानीच्छन्ति। From these two passages, 

| | when compared, it is clear that Darstantikas of Abh-kosa-Bhasya are referred 

: to as ‘sthitibhagiyas in Abh-Dipa and it is here the word “१18९5 ' is used 
in explaining Darstantikas as दार्शान्तिकाः 331897 इत्यर्थः in Sphutartha. 


What is the meaning of ‘Sthitibhagiya’ and why they are called 
Sthitibhagiyas ? Sthiti-bhagiya is one of the division of Suddhaka Dhyana 
हानभागीयं विदोषभागीयं स्थितिभागीयं निर्वधभागीयमिति चतुर्विधं gara 407. Kosa 
Bh. VIII. 17) or स्थितिभागीय in passage like “ ध्यानविमोक्षसमाधिसमापत्तिज्ञानबळं 
| ay यत्संक्ेशव्यवदानव्यवस्थानविशुद्धिषु निवृत्तिपक्षे ध्यानानां विमोक्षाणां समाधीनां समापत्तीनां 
Í च संक्केशव्यवदानव्यवस्थानविश्ुद्धिपु यद्‌ बलमव्याहतम्‌ | तत्र संझेशादिचतुष्टयं हानिविशेषस्थिति- à 
1 निवेधमागीयं सास्वादछुद्धकानाखवादिभिदात्‌ in Abh.Dipa refers to maaa and it has 
nothing to do with the स्थितिभागीय equated with Darstantika. 


M— MM 


In connection with व्याकरण or पन्हब्याकरण four स्थिति are mentioned 
asin Abh. Dipa स्थितयश्रतस्रो निर्दिइ्यन्ते | 
स्थानवादित्वसंज्ञेका परिकल्पाह्यया परा | 
अन्या प्रतिपदाख्यान्या ज्ञानवादित्वसंज्ञिता। ( 295 ) 


We are not concerned with this स्थिति also. स्थिति in one of the — 
characteristics of संस्कृत. It is defined in Abh. Kosa-Bhasya as e 


लक्षणानि पुनर्जातिर्जरा स्थितिरनित्यता | (1, 45 ) x 
` एतानि हि igra चत्वारि लक्षणानि। यत्रैतानि भवन्ति स धर्मः संस्कृतो लक्ष्यते । जाति 

जरा (decay or change), स्थिति (existence) and अनित्यता (imperma-‏ ,) ات 
ence) are the characteristics of संस्कृत. The Dharma, where these four -‏ 
iss Sor, is marked to be संस्कृत ( Samskrta ). Then Vasubandhu. raises. 8‏ 
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controversy whether sthiti exists or not and whether it is a characteristic of 
sarhskrta as only three characteristics of संस्कृत are mentioned in the Sütra ;— 

तीनिमानि भिक्खेव aga सद्भुतलक्खणानि । कतमानि तीनि। उप्पादो पज्ञायति वयो 
पञ्जायति ठितस्स अञ्जधत्वं पज्ञायति | (An. I) 

In order to establish स्थिति the view expressed in the Sütra is discarded 
by Vasubandhu, saying yeast देवानां:प्रियो arate: | अर्थश्च प्रतिशरणसुक्त॑ भगवता | 
कः पुनरस्यार्थः। अविद्यान्धा हि वाशाः संस्कारप्रवाहमात्मत आत्मीयतश्वाधिसुक्ता अभिष्वजन्ते | 
तस्य मिथ्याधिमोक्षस्य ATA भगवांस्तस्य संस्कारत्रवाहृस्य संस्कृतत्वं प्रतीत्यससुत्पन्नतां 
द्योतयितुकास इदमाह त्रीणीमानि संस्कृतस्य संस्कृतलक्षणानि | नहि क्षणस्योत्पादादयः प्रज्ञायन्ते | 
न चाप्रज्ञायसाना एते लक्षण भवितुमहन्ति | 

Those who hold that the Samskrta has three characteristics are fools, 
following (the literal meaning of ) the letters and not knowing the (intentional) 
meaning. Intentional meaning is said to be taken refuge into by the Lord 
Buddha. What is the intentional meaning then? Those, who are blind with 
ignorance are attached to the stream of संस्कार believing it to be the self and 
relating to self. To dispel this false belief, the Lord Buddha in order to 
show the stream of संस्कार to have been caused or effected by causes, 
said of the samskrta to have three characteristics and not of moment. 
The moment has not birth etc. and as they are not known, they cannot 
be characteristics. Further, explaining birth, decay (or destruction), existence 
and different existence, Vasubandhu says :--प्रवाहस्यादि zt 73:7:۱ स॒ एष 
गरवाहोऽचुत्रतेमानः स्थितिः । तस्य पूर्वापरविशेषः स्थित्यन्यथात्वस्‌ | (II. 46 ) 

Beginning of the stream is called birth, cessation is destruction. The 
stream when continued is existence ( स्थिति) and if there is peculiarity in the 
former and later stages, it is different existence. Thus stream is existence, 
तस्मात्‌ प्रवाह खस्थितिः This प्रवाह, संतान and प्रबन्ध, all are synonyms. The 
संस्कार$ having three paths (Janas ) i.e. past, present and future, continues 
to exist through the stream of continuity ( संतान or स्थिति ). 

तस्यैवं पश्यतः साक्षादुद्यव्ययददीनम्‌ | 
स्कन्धेषु जायते पश्चाच्चक्रश्रमरिकादिवत्‌ (40. D. 386) 

So स्थितिभागीय may mean those who hold the view that the संस्कृत was 
have four characteristics including स्थिति in addition to the three mentioned 
in the Sttra. But this explanation does not seem to be correct as the author 
of Abh-Dipa criticises स्थितिभागीय$ as dog-tailers ( श्वराङ्गूलिकद्वितीयनामानः ) and 
he himself accepts the four characteristics of samskrta 

जातिः स्थितिजरा नाशः संस्कृताङ्गचतुष्टयी | ( Ab. D. 139 ) 


The other meaning may be that those, who hold the view of the 
existence of a part ( भाग = प्रदेश ) of स्थिति or stream of continuity viz. the 


r 
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present ( प्रदेशों वर्चसानसंजञक:. ..( Abh-Dipa 257), are called स्थितिभागसि5. 7 


this explanation is accepted, and as the Darstantikas hold this view, (विभज्यः 
वादिनस्तु दार्शान्तिकस्य च प्रदेशो वत्तमानसंज्ञकः ) one is tempted to suggest that that 
branch of the Sautrantikas, who are स्थितिभागीय$ are Darstantikas. 

The fundamental difference between Hinayana and Mahay, 


ana, so far 
the stitras are concerned, lies in literal 


meaning and intentional meaning. The 
Hinayanists strictly follow the यथारुताथ or literal meaning as expressed in the 
words ( Vyafijanas ) of the Sutras and it is one of the charges against the 
Mahayanists that their view is not according to the words of Buddha (बुद्धवचन) 
or sütra. This charge along with others is met with by 8 


a in Mahayana 
Sutralamhkara, saying پچھے:‎ सहायानं बुद्ध 


3 दवचनं कुतस्तस्यायमनुशंसों भविष्यतीत्यत्र 
FRAT बुद्धवचनत्वप्रसाधनाथ कारणविभाज्यमारभ्य 'छोक: | 


` आदावध्याकरणात्‌ समप्रवृत्तरगोचरात्‌ RY: | 
आावाभावेऽभावात्‌ प्रतिपक्षत्वाद्ुतान्यत्वात्‌ ॥ (IL. 7 ) 

In reply to some people raising the doubt when it is not the saying of 
Buddha what is the use of mentioning its merits, Asanga justifies it to be 
Buddhavacana ( Sayings of Buddha ) by several reasons, one of them 
being रुतान्यत्वात्‌ न चास्य यथारुतमर्थस्तस्मान्न यथारुताथीनुसारेणेदमङुद्धदचनं वेदितव्यस्‌ | 
( Mahayana p. 3 Satralankara ), as the Mahayana does not follow the 
literal meaning ( यथारुतार्थ ) it cannot be regarded as not to be the saying of 
Buddha ( Buddhavacana); because it follows the intentional meaning or 
afaa. Samkathya Viniscaya or the determination of exposition is divided 
into 7 kinds, as अर्थविनिश्चय, व्याख्या" प्रमियसंदर्शन० संप्रश्न संग्रह" argo and अभिसंधिः 
विनिश्चय and अभिसीाधिविनिश्वय is explained as उन्मादन्योऽर्थैः । नामपदब्यञ्जनकायानां 
छन्रस्याभिसंथेः अन्यार्थाभिन्यञ्जने विपरिणामः | (Ab. San. p. 106 ) 

Abhisandhi is that meaning other than expressed or literal and it 
changes or brings out the hidden or implied meaning in it. This abhisandhi 
or sandhi has relation with ‘ sandha-or sandhya-bhasa of the later, specially 
of Tantric Buddhism. As one of the examples quoted in Abhi. Samuccaya is 
“ बोधिसत्वो महासत्वः पञ्चधर्भसमन्वागतो ब्रह्मचारी मवति परमेण विशुद्धेन ब्रह्मचयेण समन्वा- 
गत: | कतमे quip नान्यत्र मैथुनान्मेधुनस्य निःसरणं पर्थेषते | मेथुनम्रहाणेनोपेक्षको भवति | उत्पन्न 
च मैधुनरागमधिवासयति | मैथुनप्रतिपक्षेण ध्ेणोन्रस्यति। अभीक्ष्णं च द्वयद्वयं समापद्यते। 


Here the passage is definitely enigmatic and smacks of Tantric 
influence. Sthiramati in the Abh. Samuccaya Bhasya, changing the meaning 
of मैथुन into something else explains this passage as नान्यत्र मैथुनान्मैथुनस्य 
निःसरणं Riga इति शमथविपश्यनाहयेन तस्यैव यथाभूतपरिज्ञानेन | तस्रहाणाद्‌ यथाभूतपरिज्ञान 
smar तत्तथजाप्रतिवेधाद्रेदितव्यम्‌ | मैथुनप्रहाणेनोपेक्षको भवति अबह्मचययप्रहाणोपेक्षणात्‌ | उत्पन्न 
च 539٦م‎ i कामरागस्याध्यात्मसुत्पन्नत्य अधिप्रवासनात्‌ मेथुनप्रतिपक्षण च 


NS 
धर्मेणोत्रस्यति | तत्प्रतिपक्षण atin सर्वसत्वोत्तरणाय व्यवस्यतीति कृत्वा । अभीक्ष्ण च ug 
AlOC 15 ^ 
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समापद्यत इति कृत्वा | 


हो 


From this it is very clear that the literal meaning of मैथुन and gaga- 
समापत्ति is completely changed and they are used in some other meaning. | 
The first ہو‎ --शमथविपश्यना, the second मैथुन eere, the third and fourth | 


मैथुन च्च्कामराग, and the fifth gaga #संकछुशव्यवदान and लोकिकलोकोत्तरमार्ग, Similar 


passage occurs in * Advayasiddhi’ also as quoted by Dr. S. B. Dasgupta in 
his Introduction to Tantric Buddhism (0. 80). 
परस्य हरणं कुर्यात्‌ 81۱ 
वक्तव्यं च मृषावाक्यं wages घातयेत्‌ ॥ १७ ॥ 
गाम्यागम्यविकल्पं तु WETA तैव च | as 
पेयापेयं तथा मन्त्री gata समाहितः ॥ १८॥ E] 


We come across with a similar passage in Hevajra tantra-ràia 

(Page-692) also. It reads like 
खानं पानं UT गम्यागम्यं न AT | 
स्नाने शौचं न कुर्वीत AF न वर्जयेत्‌ ॥ | 
मन्त्रं नैव जपेत्‌ धीमान्‌ ध्यानं 31۱ 
grant न कुर्वीत नेन्द्रियाणां निवारणम्‌ ॥ 
भक्षणीयं बलं सवे Ta समाचरेत्‌। 

5 रमते सर्वयोषिता निर्विशङ्केन चेतसा ॥ 


* * * Ed x * 


Such enigmatic phrases and words are copiously used in the later 
Tantric works including those in different regional languages. It is difficult 
to interpret them unless one knows the meaning, traditionally coming down, 
as the meaning is held to be very sacred and secret. But sometimes, very 
rarely, the meaning of such words are given in some books. The Guhyasamaja 
Tantra explains the meaning of a few such words which is dealt with by 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi in the Indian Historical Quarterly. — Hevajra-tantraraja 
; a explains some of enigmatic words or संघ्याभाष used in the Tantras. 

He says :— 


aT उवाच-- ۱ 
सन्ध्याभाषं किमुच्येत भगवन्‌ वो बूत निश्चितम्‌ । 
योगिनीनां महासमये श्रावकाचेने छिद्रितम्‌ ॥ 
हसितं चेक्षणाभ्यां तु anes کوچ‎ | 
तन्त्रेणापि चतुर्णा च सन्ध्याभाषं न TEETH | 
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भगवानाह--- 
वक्षास्यहं TT WY त्वमेकचेतसा | 
सन्ध्याभाषं महाभाषं समयसंकेतविस्तरम्‌॥ 
सदनं AT बलं मांसं eas fed मतम्‌ | 
गतिः खेटः शवः श्रायोऽस्थ्याभरणं निरंशुकम्‌ ॥ 
आगतिः प्रेङ्कणं प्रोक्तं muti डमरुक a | 
= अभव्यं وع‎ ख्यातं भव्य कालिञ्गरं मतम्‌ d 
अस्पश डिण्डिमं प्रोक्तं कपालं पद्मभाजनस्‌ | 
भक्षं तृत्तिकरं ज्ञेयं व्यञ्जनं मालतीन्वनस्‌ ॥ 
TET चतुःसमं प्रोक्तं सूत्रं कस्तूरिका स्म्रता । 
स्वयम्भूः सिहुकं ज्ञेयं शुक्रं SUR मतम्‌ ॥ 
^ सहामांसं सालिजं प्रोक्तं द्वीन्द्रिययोग EER ۱ 
वज्रं (च)बोलकं ख्यातं पद्मं कक्कोलकं मतम्‌ ॥ 
कुलं पञ्चविधं ख्यातं वर्णभेदेन भेदितस्‌ । 
सन्ध्याभाषत एव IZA पञ्चकोलिकाः ॥ 
डोस्त्री تج‎ ख्याता नटी THEN तथा | 
चण्डाली रत्नकुली चेव Har ताथागती सता ॥ 
रजकी कर्मकुली चैव एतां جع‎ सुसिद्विदाः | 
आसां کو‎ भवेद्‌ ود‎ पूजयित्वा पिबेद्‌ ब्रती ॥ 
ABTA महासत्त्व यन्मया कथितं त्वयि । 
तत्सवं सादरं ग्राह्य सन्ध्याभाषं महाडुतम्‌ d 
Further he says :— 
योऽभिषित्तोऽत्र हे वज्रे न वदेत्‌ सन्ध्याभाषया | 
समथविद्रोहनं तस्य जायते नात्र संशयः ॥ 
इत्युपद्रवचोरेश्व EATER: ١ 
53.9۲ यदि geist सन्ध्याभाषं न भाषयेत्‌ ॥ 
स्वसमयविदां प्राप्य यदि न भाषेदिदँ वचः | 
तदा क्षोभं प्रकुर्वन्ति योगिन्यश्चतुःपीठजाः ॥ 
हेवज्रसर्वतन्त्रनिदानसन्ध्याभाषो नाम तृतीयः पटलः ॥ 
If somebody is initiated in Hevajra and does not sp akin 
bhàsà or conventional language, undoubtedly he commits transgression c 
tradition ( समयविद्ठोहन). Even the Buddha dies of distress, thiev » sta IS, 
. Or poison, if he does not speak sandhya-bhasa. Thus b 
nigmatic language. To understand its meaning, one 
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These traditions may be of two types; some are preserved in the litera- 


ture as illustrations of some Buddhist tenets and some are locally prevalent in 
the society which may throw some light to understand the Buddhist : culture 
and history. Once Buddhism was a part and parcel of the Indian society and 
it cannot disappear completely, leaving no trace. In explaining ‘adinava’ on 
account of distress or * vyasana ', Asanga in yogacara-bhimi quotes a passage- 
“geet प्रथिव्यां तृणकाष्टशाखापत्रतश्नतुरद्धुतसात्राः BERT: कृत्वा मातापितृपरस्परायासुपस्था- 
पयेरियं मे माता। तस्या अपि से मातुरिय माता । अयं से पिता । तस्यापि से पितुरयं पिनेति 
Quai ay ताश्चतुरज्ुळसात्रा: कठिका अनेनोपक्रमेण परिक्षयं पर्यादानं गच्छेयुः ” ( P. 197). 
Making sticks to the measurement of four fingers from grass, wood or twig, 
one should place them on earth in line of mother and father that it is my 
mother, it is my mother’s mother, it is my father, it is my father’s father. Then 
the four-finger sticks will disappear in this order. This seems to be a.local 
custom referred to in this passage. Here the manuscript seems to read 
* Sadamta,' as noted by M. M. Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya and as the meaning 
is not clear, he has adopted * Sakhapatra’ in its place. It may be a local word 
also. When I was editing Abh. Samuccaya, Ycame across with a passage 
परिग्रहकारण तदन्यः प्रत्यय: | دی‎ क्षेत्रोदकपास्यादिकं सस्योदयस्य । (p.28) As I 
could not trace the word at that time, I suggested the reading apar% in 
place of पास्यादिकं. But I came to know from a Kashmiri gentleman that in 
their area, ‘Pah’ is used in the sense of compost or night-soil. Thus it is 
clear that it is a local word, which found its way in the Sanskrit text. Asanga 
was a man of Kashmir and ‘sadamta’ might be a word of that area and the 
custom might be a local practice. 


Asanga’s brother Vasubandhu also has referred to some of the local 
customs. Vasubandhu quotes the views of others and says:— ये चाहुरूदूखत 
पुण्यफलपक्वान्नतीर्थमागंप्रख्यो मातृग्रास इति। (Abh. K. Bh. IV 41 b). The 
womanfolk is like husking machine, result of merit, ford or path i. e. they 
are meant for common use. In this connection we may compare a passage 


from Divyavadana- पन्थाससो सातृग्राप्त: .. .. दीभैसमो$पि च alana: । यत्रेच हि तीर्थे 
` पिता स्नाति पुत्रोऽपि तस्मिन्‌ स्नाति।. . . .अपि च प्रत्यन्तेषु धर्मतेवेषा TAT पिताऽधिगच्छति 


तामेव पुन्रोऽप्य्रधिगच्छति। (p. 257) 


It is right deed in the frontier countries that the son visits the same lady 
whom father visits. It is to be traced whether it is a right recording or not. 
Vasubandhu records a few more things regarding the Parasikas or Persians. 
He says qma च । ते होवमाहु:। मातापितरौ जीणों वा ग्लाने वा हन्तव्यौ | 
(Abh. K. Bh. IV 419). Father and mother if old or diseased are to be 
killed. Abh. Dipa also echoes the same thing “ पारसीकादीनां च HTH मातरं 
*पितरमभिब्नताम्‌ | (p. 154). Persians and others kill their parents with the sense 
of righteous deed. One more thing is recorded regarding the Persians as :— 


ह 
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पारसीकानां मात्रादिगसनं गोसवे च यज्ञे । यथोक्तं ब्राह्मणो गोसबेनेष्टया संवत्सरगोत्रती भवति 
उपहा उदकं चूषति ठृणानि छिनत्ति उपैति मातरमुप खसारमुप सगोत्रामिति | 
Abh. K. Bh. IV. 41b. 

Persians, as in Gosava sacrifice, visit their mother and others. In 
Gosava sacrifice one behaves for a year like a cow i. e. he sucks water with 
his mouth, cuts grasses and approaches his mother, sister and relatives of 
the same clan. Abhidharmadipa also echoes the same thing by saying 
Maat यथा पारसीकानां मात्रादिगमनस्‌ | गोसवे च यज्ञे उपहा उद॒कं चूषयति तुणानि छिनत्ति 
उपेति WIS स्वसारसुप सगोत्रामिति। (9. 154). Not only visiting mother, 
marriage of mother with the eldest son and the younger after the death of 
father seems to be a legal institution, prevalent among the Persians as appears 
from explanation in Dharmottaradipa commenting on <“ मातृविवाहक्रमोपदेशात्‌ X 
it is said मातुविवाहस्य ऋमः परिपाटिरुपदिश्यते येन पारसीकशास्त्रण az पारसीकशास्त्रेण हि 
मृते पितरि माता प्रथममग्रजेन परिणेतव्या । तदनु तदजुजेनेत्युपदिश्यते । ( p. 15 ). The 
order or the succession of the marriage of the motheris said as in the 


scripture of the Persians. It is prescribed by the scripture of the Persians that 
mother is to be married first by her eldest son and then by the younger son. 


Regarding Gosava sacrifice, even the Brahmanical Jaiminiya Brahmana 
prescribes similar conduct as “ sr गोसवः। स्वर्गकामो हैतेन यजेत। ...... तस्य 
ब्रतस्‌। उप मातरमियाद्‌ उप EARI सगोत्राम्‌ | उपावहायोदकमाचमेद्‌ उपावहाय तृणान्या- 
fora! aa चेन विष्टा विन्देत्‌ तत्र तत्र वितिष्ठत्‌। अनडुहो ह लोकं وو‎ तेन हेतेन वैदेह 
gaama । ” (11. 113). 


In addition to what has been said in Abh. Kosa-Bhasya, it is further 
prescribed here that he should pass his stool standing likeacow. Such 
customs sound absurd. It is to be verified whether it is based on hearsay 
or actual custom. 


As regards local customs and traditions prevalent in different parts 
of the country a few may be cited here. I come from Orissa and I can give 
ا‎ few examples from that area. There is a weaver class, named Sarak, living 
at Baramba, Maniabandha, Tigiria, Nuapatana, Rasarasikapur, Banki, 
Rajadi and Mohammadpur in the district of Cuttack and in some area of 
Bankuda and Burdwan of Bengal. Their surnames are such as * Nandi’ 
Datta and the like, which sound like Buddhist. They claim themselves as 
Buddhist, also. In each house in a small shrine, the idols of Jagannatha and 
Buddha are worshipped even today. They are weavers by profession and 
they are absorbed in the Hindu fold now. 


.. A tradition regarding Buddhist persecution is recorded in the Madala 
Panji ( Historical Records ) of Orissa. At the time of Madana Mahadeva 


^ 
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some Buddhist Siddhas were living in the caves of a series of hills like Vindhye. 
gwari, Saalla, Paara Bahivakreswara, Yamuna-Jharapada Aragada and Dhauli, 
They were omniscient (Sarvajfía). Once there was a controversy between the 
king and the queens whether the Buddhists were surperior or the Brahmins, A 
snake was kept in a jar, the Buddhists and the Brahmins were called for and 
the Buddhists were asked first what was inside the jar. The Buddhists replied 
that there was a snake and at that the king was defeated and felt ashamed. 
Then the Brahmins were asked. They thought that the Buddhists were omni- 
scient and what they had said was not false. They thought what to say and 
said there was a handful of ashes. When the jar was opened, actually there 
was no snake, but a handful of ashes. At this, when the king ordered to 
smash the heads of the Buddhists into pieces, they cursed him and left for 
the forest. 


رن 


Of this group of hills Dhauli is famous where there is an Asokan __ 


inscription and other Buddhist remains. In other hills also there are so 
many Buddhist remains even now. In close vicinity of these hills, there is a 
village called * Delang* near about which there is a Railway Station on the 
main line of the South Eastern Railways by the same name. The monastery 
of Bhora-saila, where Dinnaga was living, has not yet been satisfactorily 
located. According to Hsuan Tsang Bhora-saila monastery was in Orissa. lt 
was in this monastery Dinnaga wrote his Pramünasamuccaya and it is said 
that Iswara Krsna, the famous commentator of the Samkhya Philosophy 
came to this monastery where he was vanquished by Dinnaga. A king of 
Orissa was patronising Diünaga and his minister named Bhadrapalita, who 
was converted into Buddhism by Dinnàga, is said to have constructed 
sixteen Vihars in different parts of Orissa. The hill named Viswnanath- 
mundia near Delang Railway station is pointed out by some people, as the 
local people still believe, that a great sage was living on that hill in the remote 
past. Delang might have been derived from Dinnaga as Pulanga ( Oriya 
word) from Pumnàga. Therefore, one is tempted to locate the Bhora-saila 
monastery at Delang. Bhora might have been derived from Bahira=afz; of 
बहि:शेल and qran, a hill of the group from बाहिर. 


This suspicion is further stren 
Dr. N. K. Sahu on the Jagamunda hi 
division of Koraput District. 
the 7th century as reported by 


gthened by an inscription discovered by 
lls near Padmapur in the Gunapur sub- 
The inscription is written in the characters of 
Dr. Sahu and it runs as following— 

“ श्रीचन्द्र्छेख भद्खन्धर्सकीर्ति ” 


on a piece of stone of temple, constructed with seven pieces of stone. 


There is monastic site with caves temples and perennial water-supply- | 


Dharmakirti like his famous predceessor Difmaga was also associated with 


[2 
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Orissa. He had a monastery in Kalinga, where he lived till his death and 
was cremated on the sca-shore of Kalinga. Dharmakirti is said to have 
| defeated Kumarilabhatta in a philosophical contest. According to Lama 
| Taranath, he was a contemporary of the Tibetan king Srong-Tran gampo 
(V 27-698 A.D). Therefore, there are strong reasons in favour of identifying 
this monastery to be the monastery of Dharmakirti. 


There must be so many other local traditions and if they are vigorously 
| followed, the real DHARMA could come to light. 


پاب کو ہکن 
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> PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
by 
Dr. H. L. JAIN, M. A., D. LITT. 


Head of the Dept. of Sanskrit and prakrit, 3 
University of Jabalpur. 


Friends, 


I am very thankful to you and to the authorities of the Conference 
for the honour done to me by electing me to guide the deliverations of the 
Prakrit and Jainism Section for the second time. It was twenty-two years ago 
at the 12th Session of this Conference held at the Banaras Hindu University, 
that I had the first pleasure and privilege to preside at this Section. It was 
then for the first time that Prakrit and Jainism Section received this new name, 
Previous to that, the Section was called Ardha-Magadhi which not only 
included Prakrit and Jainism, but also Pali and Buddhism. The last Conference 
with Ardha-Magadhi as its Section was the 11th, held at Hyderabad. What a 
happy chance ? The President of that Section in 1942 is the General President 
of the present Session of the Conference, my learned friend Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
whom we all esteem, particularly for his long career of schola rship as well as 
his close association with this conference and this section ever since. 


When I look back upon this long period of twenty-two years, great 
changes have taken place since in every sphere of our national life. Our country 
was then involved in a life and death struggle for independence and all other 
activities, including education and research, were subservient to that great 
cause. Achievement of that goal in 1947 was a matter of supreme satisfaction 
for the older generation, and of vital importance for the new. The work of 
reorientation which was then started cannot be said to be complete yet. We 


are still inthe ferment and the pangs of rebirth and regeneration are still 
visible all around us. 


One of the results of this great ferment is the application of the 
utilitarian and scientific standard to every sphere of thought and activity. If 
religion is to be regarded as valuable, it must be proved that its fundamentals 
aretrue to nature and thatits teachingscan lead toa solution of some 
. problems of life. If a study is to be promoted and pursued, it must be shown 
capable of yielding tangible result for the betterment of life, both socially as 
well as individually. Naturally, Jainism also had to be subjected to examination 
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from this point of view. The first and greatest social value of the new age is 
liberation and freedom. This is also the cardinal principal of Jainism. All its 
other virtues are mere aids to achieve it. In this connection it is worth noticing 
that according to Jainism, no true liberation and freedom can be achieved 
except through knowledge; and right knowledge and understanding could 
never be divorced from good conduct. Knowledge and conduct of the right 
type are therefore not only essential but sina-qua-non of true freedom. 


Equality of opportunities is, again, in great demand in the present 
order of society. Jainism upholds this virtue asa natural corollary of the 
doctrine that no distinctions of caste and creed attach to human life from 
birth. All are entitled to the fullest development of their personality and he 
who stands in their way is a sinner. It is violence to bar anybody’s progress. 
This is the basie-idea on which the most important ethical virtue of Jainism 
namely Ahimsa is based; and even in the social and political sphere it has 


now come to be regarded as very essential to peace and prosperity. 


This naturally raises the question of clash of interests which is a 
patent factor in all strife, whether individual or social or international. Tolera- 
tion based on the understanding of the opposite party’s point of view is the 
only remedy of this disease; and this is exactly what Jainism has preached 
under its system of Syadvada and Anekanta or Nayayada. No two things are 
identical in nature : variety is nature’s glory. Buta close scrutiny cannot fail 
to reveal the underlying common elements in seemingly different varieties. 
Similarity and variety are two aspects of a continuous reality, and the true 
art of life lies in the process of selection and elimination of the common and 
the uncommon elements as occasion demands. 


A wave of dissatisfaction has spread all over, on account of economic 
hardships. Real shortage of essential commodities is one cause of this. The 
shortage in this case can only be removed by hard and honest work in produ- 
cing more. But in many cases the trouble is not due to shortage, but hoard- 
ing. In either case the remedy sought is through rationing and controls with 
their accompaniments of monopolies, quotas and permits which in their turn 
create fresh problems and public resentment as well as underhand dealings 
publicly known as black-marketing. Corruption is sought to be remedied by 
anti-corruption measures which open fresh channels for corruption and bri- 
bery. Government finds no other way to check it. But this government 
from outside not only fails in achieving the object, but tends to demoralise 
the people. Jainism emphasises the necessity of self-government or Atma- 
Samyama in the individual, so as to make him averse to hoarding. A sense 


of limit to one’s own possessions or Parigraha-parimana vrata is the proper 


remedy for Testoring economic balance in society. 
AIOC 16 
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he problems of the modern age and their remedies 
as propounded in Jainism. And it is not without significance that one of the 
Jain ascetics Acarya Tulsi has organised a country-wide movement for the 
propagation of the Jaina ethical virtues known as Anuvratas as a code of 
conduct suitable for all classes of people so as to purge the society of its 
corrupt practices and unbenevolent dealings. Progress in an undertaking of 
this kind by an ascetic organisation is bound to beslow. But what is of 
importance in the matter is that it is a move in the right direction. Numerous 
books and pamphlets have been published and widely circulated. A fortni- 


These are some of t 


ghtly journal called Anuvrata was also being issued, besides a weekly magazine - 


called Jaina Bharati which keeps us informed about the progress of this 
movement as well as of many other literary and religious activities of the 
Terapanthi Jaina Samgha. 02 a 

Another powerful centre of Jaina studies of its own kind has develo- 
ped at Sonagarh in Kathiawad, round the personality of Shri Kanji Swami. 
The studies at this centre are based chiefly upon the Prakrit texts of the anci- 
ent and great Digambara Acarya Kundakunda, and more particularly, his 
out-standing work of great celebrity namely Samaya-sara-Prabhrit. A good 
deal of literature in the form of books and pamphlets has been published, 
and a controversy has been going on about the views propounded by Shri 
Kanji Swami. His proposition is purely philosophical and idealistic. Taking 
his text from the Samaya-sara, Swamiji holds that all phenomenal changes in 
the soul or the external material objects take place by a process of self-ema- 
nation in which there is no causal link with any external agencies. To put 
itin the technical terminology of Jain Philosophy, there is nothing like a 
Nimitta Karana. Tt is only the Upadana Karana which produces all changes, 
although the so-called Nimitta is always present through its own latent forces. 
The philosophy has been propounded at length, and equally forcefully it is 
being controverted. To me the controversy appears to be futile. In its 
ultimate analysis it will be found that Shri Kanji Swami has over-emphasised 
the potency of Upadana or the material cause, and minimized the role of the 
efficient cause or Nimitta Karana in producing the phenomenal changes in 
objects. The practical value of this approach, according to the Swamiji, is 
thatit helps in detaching the mind from the obsession and arrogance that 
one can make or unmake things. But apart from this, the services of Shri 
Kanji Swami are remarkable for giving a fresh impetus to the study of the works 
of Acarya Kundakunda who has been commemorated by a temple at Sona- 
garh, and for inspiring numerous adherents all over the country who study 
his writings with great devotion and zeal. 

In the field of Jaina Philosophy I have before me the doctorate thesis 
of Dr. T. G. Kalghatgi on ‘ Some Problems in Jaina Psychology’ published 
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by the Karnatak University (1961); Dr. Y. J. Padmarajiah’s ‘ Comparative 
study of the Jaina Theories of Reality and knowledge’ on which the author 
won his doctorate from the Oxford University ( Jain Sahitya Vikasa Mandal, 
Bombay 1963) and Dr. Upendra Thakur’s ‘ Studies in Jainism and Buddhism 
in Mithila’ ( Chowkhamba Pub., Varanasi, 1964). The subject matter of the 
first two books is sufficiently clear from the titles and they bear the impress 
of deep study and systematic exposition. In the last book only 25 pages out 
of 81019] of 161 have been devoted to the rise and growth of Jainism and 
Jaina antiquites in Mithila. The rest of the book is occupied by the Vedic 
schools and Buddhism. Siddhasena Diwakar’s Sanmati Tarka is a monume- 
ntal Prakrit work on Jaina Logic. It was first edited with Abhayadeva's 
Commentary by the veteran scholar Pandit Sukhalal Sanghavi ( Ahmedabad 
1921) and its Gujarati translation was published by the Gujarat Vidyapitha in 
1932 and the "English translation by the Svetambara Jaina Conference in 1940, 

Panditji has now given us its very valuable Hindi Translation ( Jfianodaya 

Trust, Ahmedabad, 1963). For a historical study of Sanmatisutra and 

Siddhasena we have recently received Dr. Upadhye's English translation of 

the long and valuable monogram on the subject by Pandit Jugal Kishore 

Mukhtar (Delhi 1965). The historical materials presented by Pandit 

Sukhalalji and Pandit Jugalkishore Mukhtar when put together help us in 

understanding better a number of problems associated with this author and 

his works. 

Jaina Philosophy has been treated in a number of contributions as 
follows :— Jaina Nyaya ka vikasa by D. L. Kothia (BHU Oct. 1965); K. C. 
Sogani’s Fundamentals of Jaina Mysticism, The Negative and Positive Sides 
of Conduct according to Upanisads, Gita and Jainism ( VSJ, III 1965). 
Some Religious Concepts of Bhagavadgita and Jainism ( Bharatiya Vidya 24, 
1964 ) and the Concept of Devotion in Jainism (VSJ, IV, 1966). The subje- 
ct of Sarvajnata according to the Jaina point of view was discussed at a 
symposium at the Philosophical Conference at Faridkot by Pandits Kailash- 
chandra, Darbarilal Kothia and Ramji Simha and is reported fully in the. 
Darsanika Traimasika (XT, 1, 1965). 

With the advancement of studies in Indian Linguistics and publication 
of ancient texts, interest in Prakrit languages and literature has also grown. 
This is to some extent'teflected in the place which is being given to the teaching 
of Prakrits at the University stage. The University of Bihar, for example has 
Provided a full course for its Master’s degree in Prakrit and Jainology and the 
teaching is being conducted at the Research Institute of Prakrit, Jainology and 
Ahimsa. This Institute was so far functioning at Muzaffarpur, but it has 
now recently moved to its own buildings at Vaishali, the birth place of Lord ^ 
Mahavira. Research work in the subject of Prakrit and Jainology is. being 
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conducted at this Institute, and one Ph. D. thesis on ‘ Studies in the Bhaga: 
vati Sutta’ an important work of the Jaina Ardha~Magadhi canon by 
Dr. J. C. Sikdar and another on “ A critical study of the Prakrit Narrative 
Literature of Haribhadra " by Dr. Nemi Chandra Shastri have already been 
published by the Institute (1964-1966). Two other theses on Pauma-cariam of 
Vimalasuri by R. Chandra and ‘A critical study of the works of the Apa- 
bhramsa poet Raidhu’ by Rajaram Jain had been accepted for the award of the 
Ph.D. Degree by the Bihar University, and it is awaiting publication. One great 
deficiency in the University of Bihar is that this study of Prakrits and Jainology 
at the Post-graduate stage is not linked up from below, as the study is not 
provided in the under-graduate courses. As 2 result of this a sufficient 
number of qualified students is not available at the post graduate stage, and 
a high standard of knowledge is difficult to be achieved. I hope the Director 
of the Institute Dr. N. Tatia is making efforts to remove this shortcoming. 
The Magadha University has, however, provided courses in Prakrit, right 
from the first year of its Under-graduate studies, and it is also promoting 
research work at the highest stage, as is evident from the fact that the thesis 
of one of the teachers of its constituent college at Arrah, Dr. Nemi Chandra 
Shastri on the subject “ The contributions of Jaina Poets to Sanskrit Poetry ” 
has been recently accepted for the award of the D. Litt. Degree. Another 
Mb thesis for the D. Litt. Degree on the subject of ** Theory of Matter in Jaina 
Philosophy " is nearing completion by Dr. J. C. Sikdar ph. D., who is at 
present working as a Senior Research Scholar of the University Grants 
Commission at the University of Jabalpur under the guidance of the speaker 
before you. At this University combined courses of Pali and Prakrit are 
provided right from the beginning of the Three Year Degree Course up to 
the Master's degree, and research work is being conducted at its Institute of 
Languages and Research. Similar combined courses in Pali and Prakrit 
from the beginning upto M. A. are provided by the Nagpur University. 
There the Head of the Department of Pali and Prakrit, Dr. Bhag Chandra 
Jain, had submitted his thesis on “ Jainism in Buddhist Literature ” at Vidyo- 
daya University of Ceylon. It remains yet to be published. A few other 
Universities, the Bombay, Gujarat and Karnatak, and also Baroda, Sardar 
Patel, Poona, Kolhapur, Mysore and Varanaseya, have prescribed full 
courses in Prakrit from the Pre University up to M. A., and research work 
in Prakrit Languages and Literature as well as Jainology is also being 
conducted there. But in the rest of the Universities either there is no provi- 
sion at all for the teaching of Prakrit or it is given a very insignificant 
position in one paper at the M. A. stage along with Linguistics, Pali of 
Modern Indian Language. Thus the study of Prakrit is not uniformly well 
stabilised in our Universities, 
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In this connection we welcome the establishment of Prakrit Vidya 
Mandal with its head office at the L. D. Institute of Indology, Ahmedabad. 
The aims and objects of this Mandal include efforts for the introduction of 
Prakrit in schools, Colleges and Universities, encouragement of students to 
study the subject, by financial help towards books and fees, as well as 
scholarships and prizes; publication of suitable text books as well as conduc- 
ting classes for teaching Prakrit. It also intends to make efforts for 
inclusion of the subject for Public Service Commission Examinations like 
Sanskrit and Pali. It is very gratifying to know that the Mandal has been 
duly registered under the Societies Registration Act, and has started on its 
career of work by announcing numerous aids and scholarships to students 
all over the country. They have already published one book Mahavira- 
Cariam of Guna-candra to serve the purpose of a text book (Ahmedabad, 
1965). For this achievement, the Hon. Secretary of the Society Shri Dalsukh- 
bhai Malvania deserves our best thanks. 


Thanks again to the efforts of Shri Malaviya, Secretary, the Prakrit 
Text Society is continuously progressing in fulfilling its publication 
programme. According to the progress report which has recently reached 
our hands, three works, namely, Nandi Curni, Nandi Vrtti with Tippana and 
Pasanaha-Cariu were published during 1965-66, while seven other works, 
namely, Sutrakrtánga Curni, Dasavaikalika Curni, Prithvi Candra-Carita, 
Müla-Suddhi prakarana, Pauma-cariam part IL Vajjalaggam and  Prakrit 
Grammar by Kramadiswara were making good progress in the printing 
press. A complete press copy of Uvasaggadasao and a part of Vyavahara 
Sutra Bhasya were also ready. Editions of. Sthananga Sutra, Antagadadasao 
and Anuttarovaiya Sutra, Uvavaiya Sutra Prakrit Prakasa of Vararuci and 
Harivamsa of Svayambhu have also been planned and assigned to eminent 
Scholars like Dr. S. B. Dco, Dr. N. V. Vaidya, Dr. V. M. Kulkarni, Dr. P. L. 
Vaidya and Dr. R. S. Tomar. All the titles mentioned above are quite 
familiar to the scholars of Prakrit and the importance of the publications 
will be readily realised. At this stage I cannot help bemoaning the loss of 
the eminent President of the Prakrit Text Society Dr. V. S. Agrawal who was 
also the General President of this Conference at its last Session at Gauhati, 
and who presided at the meeting of the Managing Board of the Prakrit Text 
Society about three months before his sad and sorrowful demise. 


The cause of Jaina Studies and Research in Prakrit literature is being 


notably advanced by the activities of Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Institute of Indology, | 


Ahmedabad, under the able Directorship of Shri D. Malvania. A very 


large number of old manuscripts or their microfilms have been collected and ` 
à word index of the Ardha Magadhi canonical works was in progress. A 


` 
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Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series has been started and its first publication Sapta- 
padarthi came into our hands some time back. Though the original work had 
been published before also, its commentary by Jinavardhana Siri who 
flourished in the 15th Century has been brought to light now for the first 
time. The editor Dr. J. 8. Jetley has done his job very well. Catalogue of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. of Muni Punyavijayaji’s Collection already 
published by the Institute, is very valuable for researchers, and so also the 
Yogasataka of Haribhadra with his own commentary ( 1965). The monu- 
mental work Visesavasyaka-Bhasya, with the author's own commentary 
is also expected to be out soon. The future of the Institute is thus full 
of hopes. 

The Parsyanatha Vidyashrama, Varanasi has been maintaining a good 
library and promoting research work by awarding aids and scholarships: One 
of its scholars Dr. G. C. Chowdhury got his Ph.D. Degree on his work 
* Political History of Northen India from Jaina sources ( 650 to 1300 A. D.) 
and it is now published ( 1916 ). It is very valuable and indispensable for 
all studies in Indian History of that age. Another scholarship-holder Shri 
Gokul Chandra Jaina earned the Ph.D. Degree of the Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity for his thesis on a cultural study of Somadeva’s Yasastilaka Campi last 
year, and this year yet another scholar Shri Komal Chanda Jain has recently 
been awarded the doctorate for his thesis on “ The position of women in 
Buddhist and Jain canonical works ". This scholar had earlier given us a book 
* Prakrit Pravesika ( Varanasi 1964 ) intended to fill the gap caused by the 
non-availability of Woolner's * Introduction to Prakrit? on the model of which 
this work is planned. It contains sufficient grammatical and readable material 
for a three-year degree course in Prakrit or for first year post-graduate study. 
The Pàrsvanatha Vidyashrama also has its own Scheme of Extension Lectures 
on topics relating to Prakrit and Jainology. The first series of lectures were 
delivered by Dr. Prabodha Pandit and they were published under the title 
* Prakrit Bhasà? ( P. V. B. 1954 ). In the second series Pandit Bechardas 
Doshi spoke on the Jaina Agama, and Dr. H. 6. Bhayani delivered the third 
lecture series which are now available to us in a consolidated form under the 
title “ Studies in Hemacandra's Desi namamala”’ (P. V. B. 1966 ) in which he 
has commented upon 597 words from Prakrit lexicography which is of great 
value for all research work and study in that field. The Vidyashrama also 
publishes a monthly magazine called Sramana which is now running in its 
17th year. Almost every issue of this magazine, besides keeping us informed 
about the activities of the Institution and some readable matter of popular 

- interest, has one or two articles of original study and research in the field of 
Prakrit and Jainology. For example, even a casual persual of the Sramana 
for the last few months will attract the attention of any scholar by its articles 


r 
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on Paumacariam and Paumasiri-Cariu Ke mula $rota by Dr. K. Chandra, 
Concept of Ahimsa in the Santi Parva by Shri 8. N. Sinha, Dr. Jacobi and 
Vasi-Candana kalpa by Muni Mahendra Kumar, Acaranga men ullikhita para- 
mata Arsha Prakrit Vyakarana by Pandit Bechardas Doshi. Under the able 
direction of Dr. Mohanlal Mehta the institution is developing very well. 


The Jaina Siddhanta Bhavan, Arrah is a very old institution with a good 
library of old manuscripts and published works. It celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee two years back. It also used to issue a good quarterly journal called 
Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara in Hindi and Jaina Antiquary in English. It also 
published many works on Jainology. Unfortunatly the activities of the Bhavana 
had become stagnant for many years. We are glad to know that the institu- 
tion is now trying to resume its activities. Efforts are being made not only to 
restart publication of the Journal, but also to develop the institution as a 
centre for research work in Jain philosophy and literature. 


A Jaina research centre was established by the Mahavira Ksetra 
Samsthana at Jaipur in 1947. The Society did very good work in cataloguing 
the manuscript stores at Jaipur and other places which have been published. 
They bring to the notice of research scholars numerous Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Apabhramsa and Hindi works, thanks to the efforts of Pandit Chainsukhadas 
and Dr. Kasturchand Kasliwal - who earned his doctorate by his researches 
about those manuscript stores of Rajasthan. His thesis is announced to be 
published soon by the society. Efforts are now being made to publish impo- 
rtant works so far unknown. Amongst its publications, besides the catalo- 
gues, the Pradyumna Carita and the Jinadatta-Carita (1966) are, from our 
point of view, of very great importance, since they advance our knowledge of 
Hindi poetry and language about two centuries earlier than Jayasi and his 
work Padmavata. The language shows how the Apabhramsa transformed 
itself from the Middle-Indo-Aryan into the Neo-Indo-Aryan. They also 
prove beyond doubt that the Apabhramsas, as we find them in earlier litera- 
ture, were not merely formal linguistic developments, but were actually the 
usage of the people for centuries before they evolved themselves in the 
Modern Indo-Aryan form. Let us hope that the Mahavira Sahitya Sodha 
Vibhaga, will continue to bring to light many more valuable and unknown 
works. Our humble expectation is that more care and attention should be 
paid to the edition of these texts, because from the modern linguistic point of 
View even the minutest difference in reading, such as a long or short vowel, is 
of great significance. 


We owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Bharatiya Jnana pitha, Varanasi, 


for numerous critical editions of very important Jaina works with accurate 


translations and informative introductions. Their latest publications brought 


^ 
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out during the period under review are as follows :—In the Sanskrit series 
Bhoja-caritra of Shrirajavallabha edited by B. S. SS and S Shankar- 
Narayana (No. 29, 1964) and Vidyanandi's Satyasasana Pariksa edited 
by Dr. Gokul Chandra Jain (No. 30, 1964 ): in the Prakrit series, Nemi 
Candra's Karma-Prakrti edited by Pandit Hiralal Shastri (No. 11, 1964); 
and in the Apabhramisa series, Kanakamra’s Karakanda Cariu ( No. 4, 1964) 
Harideva's Mayanaparajaya-cariu (No. 5, 1965) and Sugandha-dasami 
Katha (No. 6, 1966), all these three edited by Dr. H. L. Jain, the speaker 
before you. With a view to secure accuracy and uniformity, the General 
Editors of the Series Dr. Upadhye and Jain have now issued instructions to 
the editors about the general pattern of editing, translating and orthographical 
discipline to be observed in editing Sanskrit, Prakrit & Apabhrarhsa texts, 


A very valuable trend is worth noticing here. Naydzsea’s Dharma- 
mrta is an ancient and important Jaina work in Kanarese verse and prose. 
This has now been translated and extensively commented upon in Hindi by 
the Jaina ascetic Acharya Deshabhushana. The published work also contains 
the Kanarese text in Nagari Characters ( Delhi 1965). 


Throughout the ages of its history Jainism had always done justice to 
regional languages and promoted literature in them. Kanarese language had 
attracted Jaina scholars from very ancient times and some of the earliest 
and most important classical works of that Janguage are by Jaina authors. 
Consistently with this tradition of Jainism, the Bharatiya Jfianapitha authorities 
have recently drawn upa scheme for the publication of critically edited 
Kanarese classical works with translation in modern Kanarese. The ultimate 
aim is to further translate them into Hindi, and if possible into other North- 
Indian Languages. Twelve works like Pampa Bharata, Vikramarjuna-Vijaya, 
Poona's Santinatha Purana, Ranna's Gadayuddha and Ajitanatha-Purana have 
already been selected for edition and translation for which co-operation of 
scholars like Prof. M. M. Bhat, Madras;Shri H. Devirappa, Mysore; Prof. K. 
S. Dharanendrayya, Bangalore; Dr. R. C. Hiremath, Dharwad; Prof. K. G. 
Kundangar, Belgaum, has already been secured, and the translation work has 
already started. The General President of this Conference and the speaker 
before you have been made responsible for the implementation of this scheme. 


The most exhaustive and ancient Prakrit work Satkhandagama was 
completed in sixteen volumes in 1958. It contained the original Prakrit Sutras 
of Puspadanta and Bhütabali, Prakrit commentary of Virasena and complete 
Hindi translation of the Sütras and the commentary in Hindi. We now have 4 
‘handy volume of all tbe Sütras only with their Hindi translation edited by the 
learned lady Pt. Sumatibai Shah, with an index of all the technical terms used 

in the Satras, ( Sholapur 1965). It will be a handy reference volume but owing 
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| to the highly technical nature of the subject-matter very few would be able to 
| understand it, in the absence of the commentary. 

| The Jivaraja Jain Granthamala hed already produced sixteen volumes 
| 


and Jainism in 
Rajasthan. Its latest work Vi$watattva-prakasa with its well-documented 


| 

| review of Jaina Nyaya and the texts bearing on it by Dr. V. Johrapurkar will 
| be found to be very helpful for all future researches on the subject. This is 
| what might be expected from a publication series which is specifically taken 
| care of by a scholar of no less eminence than our present General President 
| Dr. A. N. Upadhye. 

| "The Jains Svetimbara Terapanthi Mahasabha, Calcutta, has now insti- 
. tuted a series of publications called * Agama Granthamala’ and the first flower 
| of it has recently reached our hands. The Dasaveyaliya sutta is an important 
| work of the Ardhamagadhi canon and it is planned to be published in three 
| volumes. The second volume is issued first. It contains complete Prakrit 
| text, Sanskrit Chaya and Hindi translation side by side, followed by exten- 
| sive explanatory notes on important words and phrases. A very valuable 

feature of the volume is that it contains a verborum word-index of the text as 

well as of the notes and also an index of the quarters of the verses. The first 

volume is promised to contain the text, with the various readings and their 

discussions, while the third volume will give us the Cürni tales with complete 1 
translation. For this scheme we are very thankful to Acarya Tulsi for inspir- © 
ing it and Shri Shrichand Rampuria who is responsible for carrying it out. 


We are very glad to know that a critical edition of the entire Ardha- 
magadhi canon has been undertaken by the Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, . 
Bombay. In this Series the Nandi Sūtra edited by the distinguished scholar 
Muni Punyavijayaji is expected to be published very soon. Let us hope that 
E volumes will follow in quick succession so that source material may 
become easily available to research scholars working in the field. 


Two useful publications of the Agama Anuyoga Prakashana, Delhi 
(1966 ) have just reached our hands, They are the Samavayanga, the fourth 
Anga of the Jaina Ardhamagadhi canon, text with Hindi translation together 
With a detailed table of contents and two appendixes containing a subject- 
Wise Classification and concordance with the other Agamas. The other pub- 
lication is Jainagama Nirdesika containing in about a thousand pages detailed 
tables of contents of all the fortyfive Agamas. 


To the Rajasthan Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, we are indebted 


for a very large number of rare and important ancient classical texts brought | 
AIOC 17 : i 
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to light. Some of their recent publications are worth noticing here. Padmashri 
Muni Jinavijaya Puratattvacarya has given us a catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit MSS. in the ROR Institute in,two volumes in Roman characters for 
the benefit of the Western scholars. The value of this catalogue is highly 
enhanced by the selected extracts given in the appendix (No. 71 and 77), 
Muniji’s edition of Raghunatha Kavi's Prakritananda ( No. 34), is an impor- 
tant and interesting work on the Prakrit Language and grammar. Our 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres is considerably | 
advanced by Prof. H. D. Velankar's editions of Svayambhu Chhandah Vrtta- 
Jati-samuccaya of Virahanka and Kavidarpana (No. 37, 61 and 62). Though | 
these texts were already published by him in Journals they were not easily | 
available to scholars. Prof. Velankar’s survey of the development and chara- 
cter of the classical metres is masterly, as 15 usual with his writings. Seme of 
Rajasthani Hindi works published by the Institute, particularly those belong- . | 
ing to the earlier period of Hindi literature, are interesting and valuable even | 
from the point of view of the transitional stage of the language from the 
Middle Indo-Aryan or Apabhrarhsa to the Neo-Indo-Aryan form, more 
specially Hindi and Gujarati. 


The Parsvabhyudaya of Jinasena which incorporates within itself the 
whole of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa by the process of Samasyapürti, is edited 
| with English translation by Prof. N. G. Kothari. In the introduction, he 
holds that Nannaràja referred to in the prasasti of Harivarnsa-purana as the 
builder of a Jaina temple at Vardhamanapura is the same as Nanna the 
minister of the Rastraküta king Krishna III mentioned in the 64 
cariu of Puspadanta. This thesis as well as the chronological conclusions on 
which it is based are difficult to be acceptable in the absence of more 
convincing evidence. Dr. Paramanand Shastri has given us an edition of 
the Gatha-saptasati with Hindi translation and introduction ( Prakasana 
Pratisthana, Meerut). We welcome the edition but feel that more attention 
was required to present a critical edition of such an important work. 


It is very gratifying that the two volumes of Jaina Sutras (Vol. XXII 
and XLV ) of the Sacred Books of the East Series have now been reprinted 
(1964) under the scheme of the Indian Translation Series of the UNESCO 
Collection of Representative works jointly sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural organisation and the Government of 
India. As was already well known, these volumes contained Dr. Jacobi's 
English translations of the Ardha-Magadhi canonical works, namely Acarang@ 
Sutra, Kalpa Sütra and Uttaradhyayana Sutra, together with very valuable 
footnotes, indexes and introductions indispensable for research work in the 
field. They were first published from Oxford in 1884 and 1895 respectively; 
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and were out-of-print for the last three decades and more. This means that 
numerous batches of research scholars have passed without having an easy 
access to these works. Some might have had no access at all. It is such 
situations which make research work in our Universities very difficult and of 
not a very high standard. It should be the duty of educational authorities 
that basic works of importance for study'and research do not remain unavai- 
lable for a long time. Jaina Yoga by R. Williams (London Oriental Series 
Vok 14) is a unique compendium of the Jaina Sravakacaras details from 
which are presented in a well documented form with historical prefaces. 


Very valuable is Dr. Colette Caillat’s Les Expiations dans le Ritual 
ancien des Religieax Jaina (Paris 1965) in which an exhaustive study of 
Prayascitta according to Vyavahara and other texts has been made. This 
author's discussion of Phasu-vihar and Parihara in Asiatic Journal is also 
noteworthy. Dr. L. Alsdorf had read an interesting paper on the 46 
Theory at the International Congress of Orientalists at Delhi and an ampli- 
fied version of the same has now been published ( 707 Baroda, XIII p. 195 ff. 
1964 ). It discusses the nature of the Jatakakathas as well as the legendary 
chapters of the Uttaradhyayana in the light of Oldnberg's Akhyana Theory as 
well as other views on the subject. Dr. Alsdorf's review of the present position 
of Jaina Studies in College de france, 1965, is very useful. His latest contri- 
bution in Akademic der wissinschaften und der Literature, Wiesbaden1966, is, 
on the Arya stanzas of tbe uttarajjhayà- contributions to the Text History and 
Interpretation of a canonical Jaina Text. Thus Dr. Alsdorf is very well 
keeping lighted the torch of Jaina and Prakrit Studies in Germany so well 
established by Dr. Jocobi and Schubring. In fact his Series of Uttarajjhaya 
Studies ( Indo-Iranian Journal Vol. VI, No. 2, 1962) had made it necessary 
that a number of contexts in that important text of the Ardhamagadhi canon 
Should be re-edited and reinterpreted. 


The Mahanisiha text, chapters 1-5, edited by W. Schubring and J. 
Deleu is a very valuable addition to our knowledge about the Ardhamagadhi 
Canon ( CE ) Chapters 6-8 of this work had already appeared 
in 1951, edited by Schubring and Hamm, and still earlier a critical study of it 
was made by Schubring in 1918. Thus the veteran German scholars have | 
given us the fruit of their study of this important work over a period of 
45 years. 


Recently, Prakrit languages, grammar and history have received a good 
deal of attention. Hamacandra's Prakrit Grammar has now been published: 
With an extensive Hindi commentary by Shri Pyarchand Upadhyaya from 
Beawar (V. S. 2020). Dr. Nemichandra Shastri gave us his critical study of 
Siddha Hema Sabdanusasana (Vidyabhavan Rashtrabhasha Granthamala, 


> 
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Varanasi) and Abhinava—Prakrit- Vyakarana in 1963 ( Tara Publications, 
Varanasi), and Prakrit Prabodhan in 1965 ( V. S. G. 130). His Prakrit Bhasa 
aur Sahitya Ka Alocanatmaka Itihasa has very recently come out ( Tara Pub., 
Varanasi, 1966). Dr. Shastri has still more recently won his D. Litt. degree 
from the Magadha University on his thesis “ Contributions of Jaina Poets to 
Sanskrit Poetry " which now awaits publication. History of Prakrit and 
Apabhramsa is further enriched by the publication of Dr. Ramsingh Tomar's 
Prakrit aur Apabhansa Sahitya ( Hindi Parishad Prakashana, Allahabad Uni- 
versity, 1964) and Apabhram$a Bhasa aur Sahitya of Dr. Devendra Kumar 
Jain (Bharatiya Jüanapitha, Varanasi, 1965). These two works were written 
as doctorate theses some years back and therefore naturally they are not 
quite upto date. But they no doubt present val uable material for studies of 
the subject. Acarya Narendra Nath’s Prakrit Bhasaon Ka Rupadarshana 
(Lucknow, 1963) and Apabhrainsa Bhasa Ka A dhyayana by Shrivastava (Delhi) 
indicate a keen interest in Prakrit and Apabhramsa Studies which is com- 
mendable. Some of the works mentioned above are open to the charge of 
not making sufficient acknowledgement of their sources, while in some the 
Prakrit forms given by way of illustrations might be easily questioned. We, 
however, hope that the lapses of the first attempts will not be repeated in their 
subsequent edition and the new writer will be more careful in this respect. 


In the Journal of the American Oriental Society, July-September, 1965 
(Vol. 85 No. 3, P. 350 ff.) Dr. L. A. Schwarzschild has discussed. “ The 
Middle Indo-Aryan Prefix ‘Vo’ ‘off ' and some phonological problems 
associated with it. 

In the Journal of Oriental Institute, M.S. University of Baroda, 
June 1964 ( Vol. XIII, No. 4) Jarl Charpentier’s paper in German on the 
Hathi Gumpha inscription of Kharavela has been translated into English by 
S. N. Ghosal. Here we find a full Sanskrit Chhaya of the famous Prakrit 
inscription, its English translation and very illuminating notes. Charpentier 
supports the view of Sircar that the inscription mentions the first Jaina carried 
away by king Nanda from Kalinga. In the same Journal Dr. K. R. Norman’s 
articles on Middle-Indo-Aryan studies ( from Vol. IX-XV ) shed very valu- 
able light upon the etymology of many Prakrit words; so also Dr. S. N. 
Ghosal's article on * Development of the Sanskrit conjunct ‘ry’ in Prakrit "' 
( Vol. XIV, p. 440 ). 


Other noteworthy contributions in elucidation of Prakrit language and 
grammar are as follows : 


Bharatiya Arya bhasa aur Ardhamagadhi by Vidyanand (J S Bh. Arrah 


24, 1. 1964); Agamon ke patha-bheda aur unke mukhya hetu and Dasavaika- 


lika ke cara Sodhatippana by Muni Nathmal ( Anekanta XVII, 1964); The 
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Fr Ahacca in Uttaradhyayana by A. P. Jamkhedkar ( Velankar C. Volume, 
1965), Dr. H.C. Bhayani’s * A few problems of Apabhramsa reconsidered (Jn. 
Ling. 25, 1964), and Prakrit Vigutta and Gujarati Viguta etc. (Sw. 1, 1, 1963), 
Dr. Ratna Shriyan's Some Foreign Loan Words in Pushpadant's Apabhramsa 
( Bharatiya Vidya 25) and a study of Deshya words from Mahapurana of 
Puspadanta (JBU XXXII, 1963); Bhartrhari on Apabhramsa by Subramania 
Aiyar ( VSJ II, 2, 1964); Kannada Words in Desi stock and Kannada Ele- 
ments in Dhatvadeshas ( JKU VIII and IX, 64 and 65), by B. K. Khadavadi S 
Interpretation of some difficult passages and words from Bhavisayattakaha of 
Dhanapal by L. G. Parab ( JOIB. 14, 1965) and Paramamitra Shastri’s Apa- 
bhrarhsa Aur Desi ( NPP, 32, 1963). An obscure Apabhramsa verse quoted 
in the Dasarüpa has been discussed by Dr. G. K. Bhat ( Vel. Com. Vol. 
Bombay, 1965 ) + but in this connection the earlier observation of Dr. A. N. 
Upadhye and Dr. P. L. Vaidya may be noted (J. Univ. of Gauhati, XI, 
pp. 126-127). ۶ Hemacandracarya ke Vyakaranoddhrita Apabhramsa Dohon 
ka Sahityika Mulyankana ° by Shaligram Upadhyaya (JS Bh. 24, 1964 ) and 
Cultural Ethnography from Vasudevahindi by A. P. Jamkhedkar (D. C. 
Bulletin 23) may also be noted here. Dr. K. R. Chandra had received his 
doctorate on the basis of his critical study of Vimala Sri's Paumacariam. 
Although the thesis had not been yet published we have many glimpses of it in a 
number of his published articles in Hindi, Gujarati and English, such as Pauma- 
cariram ka kathavastu ( Shramana 17, 11, 1966), Videshi Rama Sahitya par 
Jaina Ramakatha ka prabhava (JS Bh. 24, 1964), P. C. ke racna kala— 
Sambandhi katipaya eprakashita tatthya (Muni H. M. Com. Vol); Vimala Sari 
Krta P. C. na desya ane anukaranatmaka sabda, and Vimala Siri ane Ravi- 
sena-Pürvaparata nirnaya ) Svadhyaya 3, 1 and 2, 4); Metres in the PC 
( JOIB XV, 2, 1965); Literary evaluation of PC ( Jainashrama, Varanasi, N. 17 
1966 ) and Sources of Rama-story (०078 XIV, 2, 1964). In this context the 
t articles of Dr. P. M. Upadhye are also noteworthy: Geography known 
to PC and Maxims and Pithy Sayings in PC ( JOIB XIV, 1963, 64). 


Dr. Devendra Kumar Shastri has given us a number of articles: Apa- 
bhramsa Kathakavya ( Sodha Bharati Y, 1965, and Medha); Apabhramsa ka 
eka pramukha Katha Kavya-Bhavisayattakaha (Bharetiya Sahitya 8, 2, 63), 
Apabhrarhsa aur Hindi kosha, and Hindi par Apabhramsaka prabhava. The 
thesis of Dr. Devendra Kumar Shastri for the Degree of Ph. D. was ona 
critical study of Bhavisayatta kaha of Dhanapala-a well-known Apabhramsa 
work originally edited by Dr. Jacobi (Germany, 1914) and later by Dalal 
and Gune (Baroda, 1923). Quite interesting and revealing is Shri M. J. 
Kashalikar’s article on the story of Draupadi’s Svayamvara, in the Maha- 
“مھ‎ and some Jaina works ( JOIB XV, 2). 
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In the field of general history we welcome Dr. Jyoti Prasad’s Jaina 
sources of the History of Ancient India (Dethi 1964). On reading it one | 
feels that some details need verification in the light of the originl texts. 
Another welcome publication is Dr. Jagdish Chandra’s Jaina Agama Sahitya | 
men Bharatiya Samaja ( Chowkhamba Vidya Bhavan, Varanasi, 1965). This 
book is a Hindi Translation of the author's own doctorate thesis * Life in 
Ancient India as depicted in Jaina Canons? published earlier (Bombay 1947). 
The work before us is not merely a reproduction of the English version, but it 
incorporates fresh material which the author could not include in his thesis or 
which was not then available to him, and in many places the statements have 
been revised. The Religion of the Tirthamkaras is an exhaustive survey of | 
Jainism by the late Shri Kamtaprasad Jain who presided at this section at the 
Ahmedabad session of the Conference. 3 A 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye’s edition of Kuvalayamala of Uddyotana Stiri was 
published some years back (J, G. Bombay, 1959). But owing to its impor- 
tance from the linguistic as well as literary point of view it is even fresh in 
our minds, particularly in our expectation of its promised Introduction which | 
we are told is awaiting publication in the press, but of which we are givena 
foretaste by a number of other publications. His edition of Ratnaprabha 
Suri's Sanskrit digest of the work has already appeared and Shri Hemasagara 
Gapi's Gujarati translation of it is also published (Anand Hemagranthamala, 
Bombay ). Dr. Upadhye’s articles on the Palacography of the palm leaf mss. 
of KM (Central Museum Nagpur Commemoration Vol. 1964); Languages 
and Dialects used in the KM (JO/B, 1965), Geographical Background of KM | 
(Barua Comm. Vol. 1966) and works and Authors referred to in the K. M. । 
(V. Indological Papers Series-146, 1965) bring to our knowledge many new | 
and important aspects of the Prakrit work. Very interesting is again his note | í 


on * Amudainka Nadaa’ an expression in the Carudatta of Bhasa (7015. 
XV. 2 1965). It proves how a simple Prakrit expression when wrongly 
Sanskritised, can mislead and play hide and seek for long with eminent 
scholars like C. R. Devadhar, Motichandra, V. S. Agrawal and A. D. d 
In this connection I am sorry to bring to the notice of this Conference 

the unfortunate tendency to change the Prakrit passages in the classical 
dramas into pure Sanskrit throughout, and relegate the Prakrit portions to 
footnotes, as if they were not their original part. It is against all the drama- 
turgical rules, ancient as wellas modern. It is in fact ridiculous to make 
every actor, even a domestic servant or a child, to speak chaste Sanskrit. 
The effect of this upon the students of Sanskrit is very disastrous as they 
remain quite ignorant and unfamiliar with the Prakrits the language of the 
` people who always formed the major part of Society in which only some 
highly educated persons spoke Sanskrit. 


r 
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A few compilations containing useful and interesting articles may also 
be noted. The Jaina Svetambara Terapanthi Sabha organised a Jaina Philo- 
sophy and Culture Conference at Bikaner in October 1964, and its proceed- 
ings have now reached our hands. It contains articles in Hindi, Bengali and 
English, some of which are based upon deep study and thought. The Appen- 
dix contains titles and some information of no less than 81 papers and maga- 
zines pertaining to Jainism, the oldest being the Jaina Sodhaka (No. 62) a 
Marathi weekly from Sholapur which had completed 81 years of its life. There 
are five others which are more than'sixty years of age and could, therefore, 
claim to be respectably old. They are, in their order óf age, the Hindi Weekly 
Jaina Gazette (70 years ), Hindi Weekly Jaina Mitra (66) the Gujarati Weekly 
* Jaina’ ( 64), the Marathi Weekly Pragati ani Jinavijaya (64) and the Gujarati 
Monthly Atmanand Prakash (62). In the commemoration Volume of 
Munishri Hazarimal (Byawar) as well as of Gurudeo Ratnamani (Jaina Bhavan 
Lohamandi, Agra, 1964) we find a number of important articles on Jainism 
and Prakrit Literature. 

A number of doctorate theses have recently been prepared and degrees 
on them have been awarded. Some of these have been mentioned above in 
the context of the institutions at which they were prepared. A few more may 
be noted here. Dr. A. P. Jamkhedkar’s study of the cultural aspect of Vasudey 
Hindi and Dr. N. T. Punde’s study of the Political Ideas in the Adipurana of 
Jinasena were submitted to the University of Poona. Dr. S. M. Patil's Study 
of the Philosophy of Shrimad Rajchandra, was submitted to the Baroda 
University. Dr. K. K. C. Acarya's critical edition and Study of Prakrit— 
Sarvasva was submitted to the Utkal University, while Dr. Narendra Kumar 
Vidyarthi’s comparative study of the Lives of Rishabha and Bharat on the 
basis of the Mahapurana of Jinasena, was submitted at the Saugor University. 
At this University another doctorate candidate has prepared his thesis on a 
critical study of Acarànga Sūtra. The question is how to get them published. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to find private publishers for such works, 
because they cost much and command a very limited sale. So the only way 
E for Universities to publish them with the aid of the U. G. C. Unpublished 
research work brings no credit to the University concerned and fails in its 
object of advancing and disseminating knowledge. 

Lastly, so far as the speaker before you is concerned, his edition of the 
Tare allegorical work in Apabhramsa, Muayanaparajaya-cariu with Hindi 
translation and introduction ; Karakanda-cariu, 2nd edition with Hindi trans- 
lation added and the introduction revised : and Sugandha Dasami-Katha in 
Apabhrarhga, Sanskrit,Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi and sixty-seven old illustra- 


tions, have recently been publisheed (Bharatiya Jüanapitha, Varanasi, Apa- 


bhramsa Series, Vol V 1962, Vol. IV 1964 and Vol. VI 1966 ). About the latest 
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publication Sugandha D. K., the opinion of Dr. L. Alsdorf, Professor of Indo- 

logy, Hamburg University, has just reached my hands. He says: “There is 

A nothing to equal it among the many hundreds of texts that have appeared in 

l the last decades. It was as excellent idea to combine five different versions of 

this interesting story in five languages. You have acquired very special punya 

by reproducing in full the illustrated Nagpur MS. This is a most interesting and 

valuable contribution to Art History in general and the history of Jaina book 

illustrations in particular.” Two more works of this speaker are at present 

undergoing final touches in the press. Both of these are Apabhrarhsa texts | 

of importance. The Sudarinsana-Cariu of Nayanandi besides its other special | 

features, illustrates numerous metres. It is to be published by the Research j 

Institute of Prakrit and Jainology, Vaishali. The other work is the voluminous | 

Kathakosa of $ricandra which is particularly valuable in support of Hemacandra’s | 

rule about the cerebralisation of the dental nasal. This work will be included | 

in the Prakrit Text Society Series. The speaker’s three research papers of this | 

period have been published in the Madhya Bhārati, Bulletin of the Institute of | 

languages and Research, Jabalpur University ( No. 1, 2and 3). They are: | 

A contemporary Ode to Candragupta Vikramaditya, The sources of Padmavata, | 
| 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


and Identification of Vardhamanapura and the ruler of Avanti in Saka 705. 
Even this brief survey will, I hope, suffice to carry conviction to the 
scholarly world that this field of study and research is not barren as some 
i persons believe, and the work turned out in a short period of two years is not 
2 insignificant in quantity or quality. These is a good deal of Prakrit literature 
which needs to be critically edited, translated and studied. In this respect the 
Apabhraisa literature has been more lucky because it came late in the field of 
study and from the beginning a high standard of editing such works was set 
by a very competent German scholar Dr. Jacobi. Scholars like Dr. Schubring | 
and Alsdorf in Germany, and Dalal, Gune, P. L. Vaidya, Upadhye, Bhayani | 
and many other fresh scholars in our country have tried to maintain that level. | 
But a critical study of the works published from the Jinguistic and cultural 
points of view has only now begun, and there are still numerous works which | 


remain to be edited and published, Thus the Scope for research in the field 
is very vast still. 


This survey of the work that has been accomplished in the field of 
Jainism and Prakrits since this Conference met last, is by no means complete. 
There might be many important items which may have escaped my attention 
on account of the obvious limitations from which almost every individual 
scholar suffers. Therefore, I tender my apology to those whose ccntributions 
may not have found mention here. After all a Presidential Address can never s 


| bean exhaustive catalouge of published books and articles. Thanks to you 
| all for the patient hearing I resume my seat. 
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HISTORY SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
PROF. JAGANNATH AGRAWAL, M.A. 
> V. V. Research Institute, Hoshiarpur 


Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I am thankful to the members of the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference, who have conferred upon me the honour of 
presiding over the History Section of this August body. 


Since the Conference met last at Gauhati, in January, 1964, we have 
witnessed an all round progress in the field of Historical Studies. While the 
old institutions have been functioning efficiently, new ones have come into 
existence not only to cope with the ever expanding work of historical research 
but also to fulfil the long felt needs in various directions. 


The Institute of Historical Studies, Calcutta, which was founded in 
July, 1961, has been functioning actively. Besides holding Discussions, Meet- 
ings, and Annual Conferences, this Institute has been publishing its journal, 
the Quarterly Review of Historical Studies. The Ytihasa Samshodhan Mandal 
of Bombay, has widened the scope of its activities by organising a Conference 
of Maharashtrian History, known as Maharashtra Itihasa Parishad. The first 
Session of this body was held at Poona in November, 1965. The Panjabi 
University, Patiala, has set up a Department of Panjab Historical Studies 
under the direction and control of an experienced historian Dr. Ganda Singh. 
The Department has planned a history of the Panjab from the earliest times 
to the present day in eight volumes. This Department also holds Annual 
E on Panjab History. The second of these Conferences is being 
held concurrently about this very time. 


The project undertaken by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay for 
publishing the Eleven Volumes of the History and Culture of the Indian people 
has maintained its pace of continuous progress. The latest Volume to appear 
In this Series is No. X, entitled British Paramountcy and Indian Renaissance 
from 1818 to 1905. Tt describes “the great impact of English education and the 
Western ideas, transmitted by it, upon almost all aspects of Indian life. The. 
momentous results of this impact on religions and social ideas, the growth of 


Modern Indian literatures, and the rise and development of the Indian Press 
AIOC 18 
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Tt is next explained how these changes led to the 
and political organizations. The somewhat com- 
plicated questions of the social and political relations between the Indians 
and the British on the one hand, and those between the Hindus and the 
Muslims on the other.” A special feature of the Volume, is the detailed and 
critical study of the Indian and Muslim political ideas.” Of particulur interest 
is its detailed account of the atrocities perpetrated by the British managers of 
the Tea Estates in Assam, on the coolies working there. It also gives a grephic 
account of the woes of the indentured Indian labour in British colonies. In 
brief the Volume “ deals with the history of the Indian people during the 19th 
century in a manner such as is not to be met with in any previous attempt.” 
There remain only three more Volumes to complete this great project which, 
thanks to the zeal of its learned President Dr. K. M. Munshi, and its energetic 
General Editor, the veteran historian Dr. R. C. Majumdar, will stand as a 
monumental evidence of the talent of modern Indian historians. While 
speaking of the glorious achievement of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, I am 
sadly reminded of the sluggish and slovenly pace of the Indian History 
Congress Scheme of the Comprehensive History of India. Precious little has 
been done, since 1952, when that stalwart amongst historians — Prof. K. A. 
Nilkanta Sastri, cut off his connection with this scheme. The second Volume, 
which he so ably edited and saw through the press, is all that the Publication 
Committee of the Indian History Congress, has been able to achieve during a 
period of 20 years. Articles for Volumes IIT and IV had been received long 
before 1950, but God alone knows when they are destined to see the light of 
the day. Even the published Volume has run out of stock, but there does 
not appear to be any sign of its reappearing in the second edition. 

Itis however, refreshing to find that the results of individual endea- 
vour when pursued with zeal are far more fruitful, than the grand projects 
ofcorporate bodies. Dr. Buddha Prakash, Director of Indic Studies at 
the University of Kurukshetra, has brought out three publications. His 
* India and the World °, embodies his “ researches in India's policies, contacts 
and relationships with other countries and peoples of the world. The author 
has collected and set forth lucidly a vast amount of material, which substan- 
tially supports the view of Prof. Toynbee that “ the spiritual gift that makes 
man human is still alive in Indian souls. Go on giving the world Indian 
examples of it. Nothing else can do so much to help mankind to save 
itself from self-destruction’. The author has concluded that, “ Indian 
culture did not remain confined to Alexandria and Rome, but E Gaul 
and Scandinavia ". His second work Rgveda and Indus Valley Civilization 
breaks fresh ground in offering a solution of the very complicated question 
as to the authors of the Indus Valley Civilization. He has thrown welcome 


are described in detail. 
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light on such eternal problems as the Home of the Aryans and the Date of 
the Rgveda. è 


Sagar Through the Ages, by Professor K. D. Bajpai of the Sagar 
University, deals with the history of the Sagar District, and gives an account 
of the excavations conducted by the Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology, at Eran. 


> Commendable work has been done at the Department of Ancient 
Indian History, Culture and Archaeology of the Banaras Hindu University. 
Dr. A. K. Narain has written a monograph entitled * From Alexander to 
Kanishka.’ Dr. Lallanji Gopal’s Doctoral dissertation on the Economic Life 
of Northern India from 700 to 1200 A. D. has been published. Dr. Balramji 
Shrivastava’s Trade and commerce in Ancient India has won a Doctorate for 
its author. 


Dr. Fauja Singh Bajwa of Delhi University, has published The : 
Military System of the Sikhs, which is the result of painstaking research 
carried on critical lines. He has also thrown welcome light on little-known 
but important movement in the 19th century Panjab, namely the rise of 
the Kuka sect. 

Dr. Sudhakar Chattopadhyaya has published the results of his studies 
in the Yajravalkya Smrti in his valuable works Social Life in Ancient India. 


A very controversial topic, the Indian Revolt of 1857, has been dealt 
with by Dr. S. B. Chaudhuri in his * Theories of the Indian Mutiny.’ While his 
reviewer Mr. B. Sheik Ali has showered unequivocal praise on the author 
we are inclined to disagree with most of the conclusions of the writer, and 
regard his remark, that the British Paramountcy 1. e. Vol. IX of the History 
and Culture of the Indian Pople, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “has towed the 
line of British historical writing," as most unfortunate. No one who has any 
respect for the principles of historical investigation, can make such a wild 
allegation against the eminent historian of the day, who refused to sacrifice 
his principles to the lure of office. In support of our contention, we would 
refer the reader to Volume X of the same Series. 


Shri S. N. Qanungo's Jaswant Rao Holkar, has been acclaimed by 
competent critics as *a valuable contribution to Maratha history. Similarly 
Raja Man Singh of Amber by R. N. Prasad, is a well-documented work of 
research, in which the author has made use of all the available sources in 
5 Persian and Hindi. 


; Mention must also be made of the following publications falling | 
Within this period, though it has not been possible to form our opinion about | 


^ 
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them: India and the Persian Gulf by Ravinder Kumar, Nepal and the East 
India Company, South India and Ceylon by K. K. Pillai. 


A very useful work of reference, for the workers in the field of Indian 
history is the Annual Bibliogrphy of Indian Archaeology, Vol. XIX, for 1961 
published by the Kern Institute, Leiden, which has listed as many as 528 
references classified under various beads such as Archaeology, Epigraphy, 
Numismatics, Geographical history, Political history, Economic and Social 
History, Art. This Bibliography covers not only the sub-continent’ of 
India,but also South East Asia, Nepal and Tibet, China, Japan and Korea, 
and Afghanistan and Central Asia. Besides the historical writings surveyed 
above, much useful work has been accomplished in the field of providing the 
source material. The Numismatic Society of India, continues to provide new 
vistas of research by bringing forth new evidence, throwing fight on vatious 
aspects of Indian history. Although the excavation of historical sites has 
become the Parivrktà of the Archaeological Department in comparison with the 
new Mahisi of pre-history, still a number of interesting finds have been made 
in this sphere. The excavations at Vidisà have brought to light evidence of 
the existence of a Visnu temple close to the famous Garuda pillar of Helio- 
doros. At Devani Mori in Gujrat, a new Ksatrapa inscription engraved on 
a relic casket poses a new problem that of the Kathika Era. The Bhandar- 
kar Oriental Research Institute Poona, deservs our thanks and congratulati- 
ons for having completed its gigantic project of the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata which will be a reference work of immense value for the histo- 
rian of Indian Culture. The All India Kashi Raj Trust, Ramnagar, is 
doing very useful work on the critical editions of the Puranas, which when 
complete, will provide more reliable evidence than what has hitherto been 
available to the historian. But still there is one field in which little interest 
has been shown by us. I mean the writings of the Chinese Pilgrims. With 
Watters and Beal, and Chavanares and Giles, differing, in their renderings 
there is hardly any room for complacency that has been shown by the histo- 
rians writing about ancient India. I feel, that a scholar equipped J a deep 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and Buddhist religion is the only right person for a 
proper understanding of the accounts which the Chinese pilgrims have left. 


Therefore a new translation by an Indian Scholar of the accounts of Fahien 
and Hiuen Tsang is a great desideratum. 


While dealing with the progress of historical research in recent times 
one comes across certain trends w 


EX hich are foreign to the genius of historical 
writing. To putit very briefly the object of the historian is the search for 


"truth. And that indeed is a very difficult task. As the Vedic Seers have put 


it in a most forceful way—the pursuit of truth is a very difficult path : 
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| FW धारा निशिता दुरत्यया | दुर्ग पथस्तत्‌ कवयो वद॒न्ति। 


** The wise, indeed, tell us that the path, is difficult to traverse like the 
edge of a dagger.” There are temptations, prejudices and’ fears. We have 
to rise above all of them. Let the historian have for his motto the following 
utterance of the Veda : l 

सा मा सत्योक्तिः परि पातु विश्वत: | 


| > ‘May the true utterance be my protecting power on all sides. ° 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Dr. PARMESHWARILAL GUPTA 
Patna Museum, Patna. 


Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I hardly need say that archaeology is one of the chief sources of in- 
formation from which historians derive their material for the reconstruction of 
history. And in India, the indebtedness of history to archaeology is immense, 
Archaeology has played a great part in providing vital facts for building up 
the superstructure of our ancient history. 


The geologists believe that the early man in India appeared in the 
higher region of the Punjab and the Siwaliks and that Himalaya added in his 
evolution; but so far no skeletal remains of the early man could be traced 
out in any part of the country. Nevertheless our archaeologists have suc- 
ceeded in tracing out the stone tools that the first inhabitants of our country 
used. These tools have been distinguished in two forms. One is called 
Sohonian, on the basis of the region, where it was noticed or chopper-chop- 
ping on the considerations of the technique and the use. This type of tools 
appear to have originated and confined primarily to the Punjab. They have 
similarity with the tools found in Burma, Javaand China. So it is surmised 
that the Sohon man belonged to Sinanthopus or Pithacanthropus group. The 
other type of the tools are hand-axes and cleavers. They have also been 
found in the Punjab; but its wide and prolific distribution is in the peninsu- 
lar India. Barring Sind, Saurashtra and Kerala in the west, the district of 
Tinnevelly in the extreme south and Assam, Nepal and Kashmir proper on the 
east and north-east, the man using these tools, seems to have roamed all over 
India and its frontiers including Burma. These tools are said to be related 
to the early Africanman. Both these early palaeolithic cultures, though 
distinct from each other, appear to be of equal antiquity and = to 
the most conservative estimate, flourished-in about 1,50,000 B. C. 


Another paleolithic culture of a later date has come to light in recent 
days. It covers, if not all, most of the areas that was occupied by the man 
of early paleolithic cultures. The tools of this culture are relatively small 
than those of the earlier cultures. They are scrappers, points and blade-like 
tools and are made of fine grained material like jasper and chert in most 
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cases. In Kurnool quartzite is also used for them. In Western Rajputana and 
north Central India, outside the Malwa plateau, the preference is for flint in 
flint-like chert or jasper. An indigenous evolution out of the earlier indus- 
try is not anticipated by our archaeologists. They find in them new cultural 
influences, which they suggest might have come from Africa. This culture 
is placed in circa 25,000 B. C. 


The next stone culture called Mesolithic, had tiny stone implements, 
generally called microliths. These microliths are quite distinct from those 
that have been found during the last twelve years in excavations. The real 
microliths of the Mesolithic culture constitute of cores, fluted and irregular 
with many platforms; parallel-sided flakes or blades; scrappers of many types, 
triangles, trapeze, burines, lunates or crescents. They show that man has now 
devised a compound tool ij. e. small tiny implements were hafted and not 
used singly. A series of them were employed to prepare an arrow or spear- 
head or sickle. These small tiny tools have been found in almost all 
parts of India except Assam, the Punjab plains and Kerala. These tools 
undoubtedly indicate an environmental change and a change in the mode of 
life. This culture may be dated between 10,000 and 4,000 B. C. 


In the last stone culture, called neolithic, tools were ground or polished. 
These grounds implements are found in abundance in the Eastern and Southern 
India; in the Western India, it has so far been found only in Deccan and very 
casually in the Central India and elsewhere in the north. In the East, in 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa no excavations of any kind has so far been 
carried out, which could throw light on the culture itself. The known tools 
are the surface collections. Dr. A. H. Dani in his Pre-history and Proto- 
history of Eastern India, which is the only work of any importance on these 
tools has tried to relate them with the tool-types from the south-east Asia, 
obtained from stratified excavations. But unless they are obtained from ex- 
cavations from our side, nothing may be said about their date. 


€ the South-Eastern part of the country, the ground tools are found 
associated with pottery, basically hand made and partly made on a turn-table 
In other parts i. e. Western and Central India, wheel-made pottery is a rule 
the hand-made being an exception and confined to huge storage jars and alike 
In addition to pottery in these latter areas, copper objects have also been 
found associated with the ground tools. In South copper objects are known 
associated with these tools only at Brahmagiri and Piklihal; but there too 
they are only a few. This culture is estimated to have flourished some time 
between 3500 B. C. to 2000 B. C though at places a later date in the first 
millenium B. C may also be anticipated 
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A vivid picture of the stone phase of Indian life is presented by Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia in the Pre-history and Proto-history in India and Pakistan. But 
not much attention seems to have been given to the dwellings of the people 
of the stone cultures. Recently, an unknown neolithic pattern of life has 
come to light from Burzhom, near Srinagar and from a few sites in Anantnag 
district of Kashmir, where people equipped with polished stone axes, mace- 
heads, bone-tools were residing in pits dug in the Karewa beds and provided 
with landing steps, niches and some sort of roofing arrangements in sume 
cases. The man with stone tools, in most cases would have resided in caves 
and rock-shelters; and such dwellings are known in many parts of the 
country. Salvaging of these caves and rock-shelters might throw interesting 
light on one or the other phase of the stone culture; but no attempt has been 
made in this direction. Some of these caves bear primitive types of paintings, 
They are important for our art history; but at the same time they may also 
add to our knowledge of the material culture of their authors; but I am not 
aware if any serious work has been done on them except a Monograph 
that was published by Shri Manoranjan Ghosh some four decades back and 
related to the paintings in the rock shelters in Mirzapur district. 


Another field of pre-history in which much has to be done at the 
hands of archaeologists is its copper phase. Copper implements of this 
period have been found at various places. Some of them appear to be 
copies of similar stone stools of the neolithic culture. But inspite of the fact 
that the area of the finds of the tools of the two materials is the same, no- 
where they have been found together. So, it is difficult to postulate that the 
copper culture followed the neolithic one. The copper implements found 
in the eastern region of Bihar, Bengal, Orissa and Eastern Madhya Pradesh 
are only celts ( flat, shouldered and bar ), chisels and rings, while in the nor- 
thern region of the Ganga-Yamuna valley i. e. Uttara Pradesh, along with 
these types, a few other types like antennae-hilted swords, hooked spear— 
heads, harpoons and anthropomorphic figures are found. About a dozen sites 
in the region from Nagaur in Rajasthan, passing through Malwa and the 
Deccan, upto Mysore have yielded copper and bronze implements in j 
cavations. They bear close similarity in techno-typology to those found in 
the eastern and northern regions. The study of all these finds has led Shri S. 
P. Gupta to suggest recently that the copper implements originated in the 
eastern region, where copper seam are known among the rocky belt of Chota 
Nagpur and the authors of this culture were the forefathers of the present 
Munda speaking people. He places the beginning of this culture in the early 
part of the second millennium B. C. His study of these tools is most interest- 
ing and deserves serious consideration at the hands of our archaeologists, 
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Now coming to photo-history, we reach at a stage in archaeology 
where only spade can help in ravelling the unknown past. And in digging this 
past, emphasis is laid on the comparative study of pottery. Each period and 
region has its own pottery types and by the study of these, we may know 
about culture groups, folk-movements, immigrations, introduction of new 
elements in the population and trade contacts. The find of Roman pottery 
at Arikamedu on the east coast undoubtedly speaks of the maritime trade 
with Roman empire. The occurrence of Chinese celedon ware at Brahmanabad 
in Sindh, Arikamedu on the east coast and Kayal in the south in the district 
of Tinnevelly reveals the trade with China in the early medieval days. The 
use of glazed ware introduced a new industry in the Indian economic life in 
the medieval period ; so its occurrence at a site betrays a Muslim occupation. 
On thése and similar analogies of the historic period, the hypothesis of our 
archaeologists is that the various types of pottery would indicate different 
cultures in the ancient period. Accordingly, they are busy in unravelling our 
proto-history by distinguishing various pottery cultures. 


Our knowledge of the proto-history goes back for the present to the 
period of Harappa culture. This culture was brought to light during 1917-20 
with the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. lt is matured city cul- 
ture having a distinct painted pottery type. This culture is dated between 2700 
and 1500 B. C. by carbon-14 method. This culture was thought originally to be 
confined to the Punjab and Sind. But our archaeologists have now succeeded 
in past few years in tracing out the pottery, characteristic of the Harappa 
culture in Gujarat, Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Punjab and in many places in 
U.P. They show the expansion of the culture far and wide in the east and 
south. This vast expanse of the culture is remarkable and unique among the 
then contemporary or immediately earlier or later cultures. It is noteworthy 
for the almost unfailing uniformity of various aspects of the civilisation. 

Excavations at Ruper and Bara in East Punjab, Alamgirpur near 
Meerut and several sites in Bikaner have brought to light another culture of 
Painted Grey ware and show that these sites were occupied after some lapse 
of time by the users of this new pottery after they were abandoned by the 
Harappans. In Saurashtra in Lothal, the Harappan culture co-occurs with 
E kind of pottery — black and red. At Rangpur, a kind of evolution 
is witnessed; the Harappan culture changed imperceptibly into a new one 
having fine red lustrous ware along with another pottery — black and red 
Ware with paintings in white. र 


: The Gray painted ware also appears in Uttara Pradesh and the Punjab 
पा the excavations at Hastinapur and many other sites below N. B. P. Ware 


Pen period. Sandwitched between the Harappan and the Painted‏ کت 
oc 19 :‏ 


` 
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Grey Ware culture in these areas were perhaps the ochre-coloured Ware 
cultüre, which has been noticed in many places in Uttara Pradesh. The 
suggestion is tempted by the fact that at Gadhrona in Saharanpur district و‎ 
dish-on-stand and dimunitive pots and lids similar to the Harappans have 
been found amongst the Ochre-coloured Ware. But no where as yet a direct 
link between Harappan and Ochre-coloured or between Ochre-coloured 
ware and the Painted Grey ware has been found. A definite break between 
the Ochre-coloured ware and the Painted Grey Ware is noticed from thc ex- 
cavations at Atranjikhera. There a meter thick deposit of the Ochre-coloured 
ware have been found overlying the natural soil. 

Another culture has come to light from Ahar in the valley of the Banas 
and the Chambal. The characteristic pottery of it is Painted Black and Red or 
Cream. This Ahar culture appears to be extended to the scuth eastern" Raja- 
sthan in the districts of Udaipur, Chittorgarh and Bhilwara and the adjoining 
district of Mandsore in Malwa. The ware of its variants have also reached 
Nagda, Navdatoli on the Narmada, Prakasa on the Tapti and Bahal on 
Girna. Crude and fine varieties of this Black and red ware have been found 
at Sonepur in Magadh. Thus this Black and Red ware culture appears to 
have extended in Gujarat, Rajasthan, Malwa and Magadh. But the picture 
of this culture is still vague. 


Malwa has revealed a pale-brown or red pottery painted with black 
designs; and hence it is named ‘Painted on Black and Red Ware’. In 
Deccan at Nevasa a pale-grey ware has been noticed. In Eastern India, the 
excavation at Pandu-Rajar Dhibi has brought to light a painted pottery- 
channel spouted bowls of the type found in Central India and Deccan. They 
possess a characteristic red-ochre decoration on the lip along the edge of the 
spout. In Bihar at a site in Bhagalpur district, an exploration party of the 
Patna University has very recently discovered some unknown type of pottery, 
of which details are not available. 

These discoveries of various types of pottery from different parts of the 
country, all belonging to proto-historic period, present a very complex picture 


of the period, showing that almost all parts of the northern India and j 
Deccan were bee-hive of human activity. 


The horizon of our proto-history has been taken back earlier than the 
Harappa culture by the excavations at Kalibangan, in the dried bed of the 
Ghaggar in the north Bikaner, which are now in progress for the last four 
or five years. They have revealed pre-Harappan deposits encountered at 
places with five structural phases and a distinctive pottery assemblage. 


; Who were the authors of these various pottery cultures is the problem, 
which is now confronting our archaeologists and historians. No satisfactory 
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solution is yet available. The western scholars believe that the civilization began 
in the Western Asian regions of Mesopotamia, Syria and Iran. These regions 
are considered by them as more favourably situated for the birth and spread 
of civilizatiom. So, they have made us believe that India have been peopled 
by immigrants from the time immemorial and that these civilising forces 
entered India from the north-west or west. Based on these notions, various 
suggestions have been put forth about the authorship of our proto-historic 
cultures particularly Harappan culture. 


| It is most unfortunate that our archacologists and historians, while 
| | putting their suggestions about these cultures, do not pay attention to our 
| own traditions. In the absence of written history, the historical traditions of 
any people are of great importance. I agree that no tradition should be 
accepted at their face value, as oral traditions in the courses of their transi- 
س إت‎ tion through centuries are prone to accrete spurious materials; nevertheless 
they carry elements of truth, which could not be disposed off as mere hear- 
| say. If western archaeologists could rely on the traditions recorded in the 
| Bible and their spades could bring to light every bit that was said there, 
E there is no reason why we cannot rely upon our Vedic and Pauranic traditions 
| for the interpretation of our archaeological finds. 

| 

| 


The Puranas assumed their present form, as far their historic contents 
are concerned, as late as fourth century A. D. Butthere are clear evidence 
| to show that there was a school of historians entrusted with the preservation 
| of royal genealogies and hero-ballads, right from the Vedic days through the 
period of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads down to the time of the 
Dharmasütras. It was soon after the time of Dharmasttras that Puranas were 
given their present form. Our Pauranic genealogies may well be compared 
with the lists of kings preserved by the Sumerian scribes. In the Sumerian 
lists the reign periods are fantastic; there the average reign of pre-flood 
| kings is 182 years, 139 of them are said to have ruled for 25,000 years. 
| Miskingasher ruled for 324 years and Lugalbanda only for 1,200 years. Our 
E traditions do not give any such fantastic reign periods. The reign 
periods of the Mauryas, the Sungas, the Satavahanas are found confined by 
the epigraphic evidence. Sumerian lists, inspite of their fantastic statement, 
prove to be historical with the discovery of the monuments of the periods of 
the rulers named there. In view of this there is no reason why the Pauranic 
traditions should be mistrusted. The fact that Col. Speke received help from - 
our Puranas in discovering the source of Nile, should convince our archaeolo- 
gists that they are in no way fictions. They undoubtedly have our traditional 
history from the earliest times to the Sigunagas i. e. of the entire period of 
Our proto-history. 
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We have a definite statement in the Puranas that 1015 ( or 1050) years 
intervened between the birth of Pariksita and the coronation of Maha- 
padma. No body doubts about the fact that Mahapadma’s coronation took 
place in 382 B. C. So, the date of Bharata War, which is an important event 
in the annals of India, which synchronises with the birth of Pariksita, comes 
to about 1400 B. C. This date finds confirmation from the Vamsavalis and the 
genealogical lists of the contemporary dynasties of Ayodhya, Magadha etc. 
Now with the Bharata War as the starting point, we find that the Pauranic 
genealogies give 95 generations upto the period of Manu, the first ruler of the 
earth. Taking 18 years per generation on a very moderate scale to err on the 
safe side as we have to deal with very long genealogies, the period of Manu, 
as pointed out by Pusalker, comes to about 3110 B. C., which closely appro- 
ximates 3102 B. C., the hypothetical beginning of the Kali era. Manu besides 
being the first ruler of the earth, was also the saviour of humanity from the 
flood which swept over the world. Thus the flood appears to have occurred 
in 3102 B. C. The accounts of flood is not exclusive to Indian traditions. 
Hebrew and Babylonian records also refer to it. This flood was the most 
important land-mark in the history of ancient world ; and archaeologically the 
flood at Ur has been placed round about 3100 B. C. Here is again a con- 
firmation of the Puranas. So, we should study and interpret the information 
revealed by the archaeology working out with the Pauranic chronology, with 
all its details of expansions and migrations of various people and dynasties. 


The same may be said about the Vedas. The Vedas, according to the 
traditions recorded in the Vayu Purina, were collected and cannonised by 
Veda-Vyàsa, the brother of Bhisma about three generations before the 
Bharata War. This would suggest that the Vedic cannon was settled in 
circa 1500 B. C., the same as is bclieved by the modern scholars. But 
this could not be the date of the composition of the entire Samhita. It 
presupposes at all points a long period of antecedent activity. "The Rgvedic 
passages that refer to the hymns of ancient, medieval and modern times, 
clearly show that the Vedic poets were aware of the fact that the 5 
of the Rgveda stretched over a very long period, preceding their own. As 
such the various strata of the Vedic compositions should be distinguished. 


But this fact is ignored when, if ever, the Rgvedic references are quoted in 
the context of our proto-history. 


The western scholars, and in their follow many of our own, ignore the 
astronomical evidences available in the Rgveda and other Vedic works for 
their dating. They are certainly valuable in determining the various stratum 


of the Revedic literature and building up the chronology of various’ state 


ments and traditions recorded therein. 


e 
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Again the word ‘ Aryan’ that we often use in the context of the 
Rgveda and our proto-history, does not designate any racial type, nor ‘were 
the Aryan-speaking people of one homogeneous racial type. The Rgveda 
does not supply any anthropological or ethnic particulars. The word Arya 
in Vedic literature, except in a very few cases has no racial or anthropologi- 
cal connotation. The Vedic people were divided into tribes and had no 
common name. They were known by their tribal names like Tritsus, Bharatas, 
Purus etc. Similarly Dasa or Dasyu generally denote there the people of 
different and inferior culture. 

Then there are no traditions in the Vedas and the later literature, which 
point to an original outside home of the Vedic people. The Rgvedic people 
were autochthonous in India. People who colonise in foreign countries carry 
some. reminiscences of their original home; and some exta-territorial influences 
persist in their religious and social life. We cannot say anything of this kind 
about the Vedic people. They refer to India as the divine land and from here 
they spread from all directions. Their Indian home is in no way counter to 
the results of the science of linguistics. Comparative philology has only 
shown the origin and groups of languages. It does not say anything about 
the original home of the Indo-Europeans. The findings of the linguistics may 
well be carried along with the fact that India was the original home and 
proto-Vedic was the original language. As different bands of people migrated 
outside India, .they originated various languages. This is amply testified by 
the Boghazkoi documents. 

Lastly, it should not be outsighted that the march of the society had 
been through the successive stages of nomads, agriculturists and town-dwe- 
llers. The Rgvedic Indians do not appear to have progressed beyond the 
agricultural economy, while the proto-historic sites, appear to be cities and 
towns and the people were engaged in trade and commerce. It is, therefore, 
most likely that the Rgvedic people were earlier than the societies of the 
proto-historic cultures. 

In the light of these things, the Rgvedic problem and the problem of 
the authorship of the proto-historic culture should be studied afresh in all its 
aspects by our archaeologists without any pre-concieved notions and free from 
every bias before they suggest any interpretation to their finds. And in this 
our Vedic scholars should come to their aid. I am not alone in my views. 
E the eve of preparing this address I came across the pulls of a forthcoming 
book entitled The Rigveda and the Indus Valley civilisation. There Dr. 
Buddha Prakash has tackled the problems to a great extent on these very 
lines, According to him, the Aryan people lived from the very dawn of 
humanity in the Indo-Iranian region and the Indus Valley Civilisation was 
the culmination of their culture. 
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The seals found at the Harappan sites have been taken almost by 
all the scholars for the interpretation of the religious aspect of the Indus 
Valley Civilization. Recently K. N. Shastri has tried to harvest much of it 
in his two small volumes entitled New light on the Indus Civilization, 
Buddha Prakash has also relied much on them. But I am very much diffi- 
dent about the seals being related in any way with religion. What have been 
called as seals are really not only seals but sealings also. The sealings are 
made of clay and bear the impressions of the seals. If one would carefally 
examine these sealings, he would find that they are in no way different from 
those sealings that have been found at many sites and are of historic period, 
The Harappan sealings bear string-marks at the back like those of the histo- 
ric ones; and they clearly indicate that they were used for security and safety 
of some parcels or documents in the same way as we do now by affixing our 
seals over the wax when we send out something valuable. Their use was 
thus clearly commercial and never religious. The sealings of the historic 
period bear the name of the owner of the seal and some kind of symbol or 
figure in the nature of his personal mark. The same would have been the 
case with the Harappan seals. It would be too much to interpret religion of the 
people on the basis of a few seals as Vedic or otherwise, when they were not 
meant for religion. It would be in the interest of archaeology and history 
both, if our scholars concentrate their efforts to unravel the mystery of the 
Script on the seals than to put wild guesses about their motifs. The script 
of the Harappan seals is a great stumbling block in our way. 

Now coming to the historic archaeology, it may be well said that the 
Archaeological Department did considerable amount of work during the last 
hundred years of its existence. In the beginning its work was mostly spasmo- 
dic extemporization; excavations were haphazard; restorations were clumsy. 
Nevertheless, the publications made then are the great achievements. Cunni- 
ngham, the then Director General, made extensive tours of exploration and 
conducted excavations of ancient sites in Northern India and recorded the 
results in twenty-three volumes of his reports that he published between 1862 
and 1887. Likewise his colleague James Burgess published in ten volumes the 
reports of his archaeological explorations in Southern India and in twelve | 
mes of his work in Western India. These Archaeological reports are the valua- 
ble mines of information; and inspite of their shortcomings they are so much 
wanted even today by the scholars that a publisher has undertaken their 

republication. During this period a number of Monographs were also publi- 
shed about some of our important monuments and they are equally 
important. 

Under John Marshall and his successors many Buddhist monuments 
were excayated and the city of Taxila was laid bare. And in the continued 
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tradition of Cunningham, Marshal inaugurated a new series of the Annual 
report of the Archaeological Survey. He intended this publication to show 
year by year exactly what material were being collected and to attract wider 
attention to India’s great treasure house of historical relics. These reports 
published regularly till about 1936-37, with a brief interregnum in the years 
1916-1920. Along with the Annual Reports a Memoir Series was also 
introduced which dealt with individual topics. These publications were 
most valuable to the historians; they kept them informed about the archaeo- 
logical activities of the country and made the information readily available. 
But alas, during the Second World War all these publications were stopped. 


With the advent of Mortimer Wheeler's Directorship, the historic 
archaeology had a great setback. Attention was diverted to the pre and 
proto-history; and the same continues even now. Only a few historic sites 
were undertaken for excavations during the last twenty years. I need not 
enumerate them. The publications of the Archaeological Department are 
now confined to two. One is Indian Archaeology-A Review, which includes 
a brief survey of the antiquarian work in the country and is meant to be 
published annually; but the latest volume that is now available relates to 
1961-62. The announcements of the archaeological activities in this Annual 
may be excellent in their own way; but can never take place of full, even 
interim well written, definitive reports that was available in the earlier period. 
In the present circumstances we are not sure if any such report of the exca- 
vations would ever see the light of the day. If they are ever published, 
they would be as good as still-born. 


The other publication Ancient India is merely a journal and contains 
only articles. Most of the articles, no doubt, deal with the excavations and 
finds; but what they contain are the only conclusions arrived by the excavator 
or the explorer and do not provide adequate information to let others 
study the material and arrive at their own conclusions. As such either of 
the publications does not serve the purpose of the scholars. 


Town planning plays a vital part in the civillife of the people; and 
EE is only by excavations that we can have a graphic picture of the settlements 
the ancient people lived in, the amenities provided there and the material 
used for building houses. But we hardly know anything relating to build- 
ings and town-planning from the excavations that are being conducted today. 
Small trenches are dug here and there; the structural remains are laid bare; 
their plans are drawn and incorporated in the reports, if they are ever 
Published. Those structures were meant for what, how they were originally 
constructed, no archaeologist takes pain to explain. They no doubt distin- 
80191 the structures constructed in different periods; but how the construc- 
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tions differ in two periods and why, nowhere alay man can find in their 
writings. 

Quite a large number of objects that the ancients utilised in their day 
to day existence and industries- the cooking vessels they used, the ovens 
where they cooked their foods, the furnace in which they smelted metals, 
the granaries they stored their grains, the soakpits where they threw their 
refuse, the toys their children played with, the ornaments that their women- 
folk wore, the implements, that they used in their crafts - are found in every 
excavation. "They may assume fresh life if they could be properly reported 
and explained. But the reports, prepared by our excavators contain hardly 
anything for a common man to visualise the past. These reports are in most 
cases no more than the listing of the objects and that too without any proper 
description 


Our country had advanced medicine and surgery in ancient days. 
We know from the literary sources that many kinds of surgical instruments 
were used then. But I do not know if our archaeologists ever thought about 
their existence, though their spades have brought to our knowledge a hospi- 
tal ( arogya-vihara) at Kumrahara (Patna) and another at Nagarjunikonda 
for fever. A few months back an officer of the Government of India roamed 
from place to place to find if there were any relics of our health service 
when an inquiry was made from the Museum of Medicine and Surgery in 
Russia. Ido not know if he could gather anything tangible. Itis not that 
such things do not appear in our excavations. Recently a friend of mine 
from medical profession from Varanasi, visited the Patna museum who is 
working on the History of Indian Medicines. He went through its collections 
of minor antiquities and picked up a few copper rods that appeared to him 
to be various kinds of surgical probes. He explained to me how they bear 
similarity with the surgical probes known from Roman sites displayed in the 
National Museum at Naples. According to him, they must have been the 
instruments of some ancient surgeon; but our archaeologist, who had 
excavated them had identified them as antimony rods, though there was 
nothing to call them as such. It is most essential that our archaeologists do 
not merely dig out the objects but also know them in their proper perspective. 


Then our archaelogists are so much obsessed with the pottery, that they 
could not forget it even in the realm of history where other definite materials 
are available for distinguishing various periods. They attach all importance 
to their N. B. P., which is dated to 600 B. C. — first-second century A. 1 
In almost in al! the layers of N. B. P. culture the punch-marked coins are 
found. Several hundred varieties of this coinage are known from the chance 
finds of hoards and stray coins. A study of these coins has given a chrono- 
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logy to the coinage. But nothing in the archaeologists’ reports is available 
about the varieties of the coins that they have found in their diggings, to 
enable a numismatist like me, to verify the results. They invariably report 
the coins without necessary details. Similarly, a number of kings are known 
of Paficala from the stray finds of the coins. Their chronology could well 
be built up with the help of the coin-finds in the excavations at Ahichchhatra. 
Long articles were published in Ancient India about the pottery and terra- 
cot¢as found there; but nothing as yet is seen in print about the coins. This 
apathy towards numismatics is deplorable. The coins are more important 
for the historic period than pottery and they should find proper attention at 
the hands of the archaeologists. 


I wish that the archaeologist should realise that mere diggings would 
not do unless their results are properly and timely transmitted to others. 
There would be no harm if for few years they do no diggings. Mother earth 
that cared our ancient relics under her bosom for hundreds and thousands of 
years, would not mind to do so for a few years more. But once the relics 
are exhumed and if they are not properly and immediately published they 
are lost for ever. We hardly know anything today of the excavations that 
were carried during 1937 and 1944. No one knows what happened of those 
excavated material. 

This is all that I have to say. I thank you all for your kind and patient 
hearing and to the members of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Oriental Conference who did me signal honour by inviting me to preside this 
year over its Section on Archaeology. 
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DRAVIDIC STUDIES SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


PROF. M.. VARADARAJAN 
Tamil Department, University of Madras 


Iam thankful to the members of the Executive Committee of the All- 
India Oriental Conference for inviting me to be the President of this Section 
for this XXIII Session of the Conference held at this famous city. I have 
been a humble student of Tamil language and literaturé and know very 
little of the other Dravidian languages and so I hardly deserve this honour 
bestowed on me. With your kind co-operation I shall try to perform the 
duties entrusted to me. 

It is with deep regret that the Orientalists came to know of the sad 
demise of the great Kannada scholar Dr. T. N. Srikantiah last month. He 
was well versed in many fields of Indology and had contributed much to 
Dravidic scholarship which has suffered a great loss now. 

It is a matter of rejoice for all of us that the great linguist and reputed 
Tamil scholar Sri T. P. Meenakshisundaram has been appointed as Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Madurai started in the beginning of this year. 
We feel it a matter of great pride to note that the Malayalam poet Sri G. 
Sankara Kurup, who won the National Award for poetry last year, has been 
the recipient of the Jain Award of Rupees one lakh for his lyric in Malaya- 
lam called Odakkulal. We extend our hearty congratulations to these great 
scholars. 


The period that stands for me to survey (1965-66) is noteworthy. in 
some aspects of growth and development of Dravidology as will be seen 
from the publications and projects of the various Universities and institutions 
connected with the study of Dravidian languages. It is not possible to | 
tion in detail all the works that are published and all that are in progress in 
different institutions. The following is only a short survey based on the 
materials that were so kindly furnished by the heads of some of the institu- 
tions engaged in research. My apology is due to all the scholars who have 
made some signal contribution to research in Dravidic Studies and yet whose 
names have not been mentioned here for want of information. 


In the field of belles-lettres, all the four Dravidian languages have a 
good number of publications of new novels, short stories and poems. The 
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increase in quantity is more marked than that in quality. Though the readers 
at large take to fiction, it is heartening to note that poetry also is flourishing 
side by side in all these languages. All the novels and short stories that have 
good sales cannot be regarded as having literary standard; yet there are some 
works of appreciable merit which can survive the onslaught of unhealthy 
commercial productions. : 

The study of linguistics in Annamalai, Kerala and Osmania univer- 
sities is progressing well. Many scholars have taken up descriptive study of 
some ancient and mediaeval works and some have undertaken study of 
different dialects in their regions. Some of their works have already been 
published and others are in print. They will be of immense help to those 
who are interested in further research in the field of Linguistics. The centre 
for Advanced study in Linguistics of the Annamalai University organised 
seminars on the grammatical theories of the four Dravidian languages and 
conducted one on Malayalam at Trivandrum, another on Telugu at Hydera- 
bad, the third on Kannada at Mysore and the fourth on Tamil at Annamalai- 
nagar. These seminars have enabled scholars to make a critical study of 
the early grammatical treatises of those languages and to assess them from 
the point of view of modern linguistics. The Department is also making 
arrangements for a seminar to be held on the Comparative Dravidian during 
next year and it will help all the Dravidian scholars to come together and 
discuss many problems. 

Language teaching methods and materials in the four Dravidian 
languages are required to meet the needs of the people of other languages 
who desire to study these languages. Prof. M. Shanmugam of Annamalai 
University has published his guide to Tamil in two parts. “Conversational 
Tamil’ by Sri Kumarasami Raja and SriK. Doraisami is ready for publication. 
Prof. Bh. Krishnamurti of Osmania University has been preparing a useful 
80106 for Telugu. Dr. R. E. Asher of Edinburgh University and Sri Radha- 
krishnan of Malaya University have prepared a similar work for Tamil. 
The Tamil Language by Dr. M. S. Andronov published by the U. S. S. R. 
Academy of Sciences (Moscow) is a useful addition to this field. His 
Dravidian Languages in Russian is also an important work. Some of the 
research articles of Dr. Kamil Zvelebil of Czechoslovakia deserve our appre- 
ciation. “Dravidian Languages’ by Prof. S. K. Chatterji published by 
Annamalai University is an important publication. Dr. A. Sathasivam’s 
T3 A Dravidian Language published by the California University 
demonstrates the genetic relationship between Sumerian and the Dravidian 
languages and is a welcome addition to this field. 

_ There has been appreciable progress in all the four Dravidian langua- 
8७ in publication of lexicons and encyclopaedias. Tamil Valarchik- 
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Kazhagam of Madras which has been successful in bringing out Tamil 
Encyclopaedia-in 10 volumes has now ventured to compile children’s Encyc- 
lopaedia in Tamil. The first volume of Kannada Encyclopaedia is targetted 
to be published by the end of this ‘academic year. In Telugu, ten volumes 
of Encyclopaedia have been brought out, and six more are to be published, 
In Malayalam, the Encyclopaedia work is in progress. 


Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary has been revised and sent for 
print by the University of Madras, which has now taken up the compiling 
ofa Tulu-English Dictionary with transliteration both in Kannada and 
English scripts. Publication of a Kannada Dictionary in 4 volumes on the 
model of Oxford English Dictionary has been undertaken by the Department 
of Public Instruction of the Government of Mysore. An English-Telugu 
Dictionary project with emphasis on scientific terms is in progress in Sri 
Venkateswara University. The University of Kerala has published the 
first volume of Malayalam Lexicon. Madras University has completed 
publication of English-Tamil Dictionary in three volumes. The Kannada- 
English-Sanskrit-Kannada Dictionary is being compiled in the University 
of Mysore. The Writers’ Co-operative Society of Kottayam ( Kerala ) has 
published a revised edition of Sabdataravali by Sreekantheswaran Padmanabha 
Pillai, one of the early lexicographers in Malayalam. The Society has also 
published the English-Malayalam Dictionary compiled by Sri. C. Madhavan 
Pillai. The compilation of the Dravidian Cognates by the four departments 
of Dravidian languages of the University of Madras is nearing completion. 
Mysore University has published a work by Dr. H. Manappa Nayak wherein 
Kannada literary and colloquial styles have been analysed, compared and 
discussed. A Telugu-English Dictionary based on modern literature published 
after 1930 is one of the projects undertaken by the Osmania University. 


The Dialect Dictionary of Occupational Terms in Telugu is an 
important project, of which the first volume relating to agricultural terms 
compiled by Prof. Bh. Krishnamurti had already been published. The 
other volumes pertaining to pottery, goldsmithy, fisheries, weaving, etc., are 
being prepared by Prof. G. N. Reddy and others. Prof. D. Javare Gauda 
of Mysore University is compiling a dictionary of agricultural terms in 
Kannada and Sri M. Chidanandamurti has collected terms in Kannada 
pertaining to weaving, spinning and pottery. 


Concordance of some of the Telugu classics have been undertaken by 
the Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akademi. A concordance of Tikkana is 
completed. The Telugu Department of Osmania University is preparing 4 
critical edition of Andhra Mahabharata. Various classics in Kannada, Tamil 
Telugu and Malayalam have been edited with critical notes by different 
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institutions. The variorum editions of Vachana Sahitya in Kannada are 
important works published by the Karnatak University. The publications 
of popular Kannada literature by the Literary and Cultural Development 
Section of the Department of Public Instruction, Bangalore, and those of 
the Tamil Development Bureau of the Government of Madras deserve 
mention here. Purana Nigandu compiling all Puranic references is a useful 
work in Malayalam undertaken by Sri Vettam Mani. Palancol Prabancana 
published in Malayalam is a collection of about 800 proverbs with explana- 
tions regarding their cultural, political and linguistic significance and apt 
illustrations. Old Malayalam inscriptions have been studied and published 
by Sri. V. K. Parameswaran Pillai in his * Praceena Sila Lakshanangal ". A 
revised edition of the History of Malayalam Prose ( Bhasa Gadya Sahitya 
Caritam ) by Sri T. M. Chummar has been published. The Department of 
Kannada of the University of Mysore is engaged in writing a comprehensive 
history of Kannada Literature. Rev. Fr. S. Rajamanickam's second editions 
of * Tambiran Vanakkam ° and other works of Rev. de Nobile with notes and 
introductions have facilitated further research on the history of Tamil Prose. 
Prof. A. M. Paramasivanandam's ‘ Nineteenth Century Prose? is a critical 
work on the history of Tamil Prose. Tamil Agarathikkalai is a useful work 
on the history of Tamil lexicons by an individual Sri Sundarashanmugam. 


Prof. T. P. Meenakshisundaram's History of Tamil Literature and 
History of Tamil Language (both in English ) are valuable works on the 
subjects. Samanamum Sambandarum and Siamil Tiruyempayai are his impor- 
tant contributions in Tamil. 


Sri. N. Subbu Reddiyar's critical commentary on Muthollayiram has 
been recently published by Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. Annamalai 
University is continuing the critical edition of Kamba Ramayanam. 

The commentary variorum of Tolkappiyam Collatikaram edited by 
Prof. V. I. Subramaniam and Sri A. Arulappan is a useful addition to 
grammatical works in Tamil. 


Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index is an important work of Dr. N. Subramaniam 
of the University of Madras. All the historical materials in 43 texts of Pre- 
Pallavan Tamil literature have been collected and explained critically in this. 
publication. 

Translations of works from one language to another are of immense 
TS to scholars interested in comparative study and research. The Kerala 
Sahitya Akademi has published a prose translation of the Tamil classic 
Patirruppattu into Malayalam by Sri G. Vaidyanatha Iyer. Dr. S. K. Nayar of 
the University of Madras has been translating Kamba Ramayanam (Tamil) 
into Malayalam verse. Cilappatikaram (Tamil) has been translated into 
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Malayalam prose and published recently. Translations of the first and second 
parts of Tolkappiyam (Tamil) into Malayalam by Dr. K. N. E of 
the University of Madras has been published in the Annals of Oriental 
Research. Tolkappiyam has been translated also by Sri M. Elayaperumal 
and Sri G. Subramania Pillai of the University of Kerala. Dr. S. Kedileya 
of the University of Madras has undertaken the translation of Periyapuranam 
(Tamil) into Kannada. Tirukkural (Tamil) has been translated into many 
foreign languages, Russian, Burmese, Malayan, Fiji, etc. In the University 
of Madras, Acharya—Hridayam has been rendered into Tamil and published 
in two volumes. Dr. S. Shankar Raju of the University of Madras has 
completed his important work of translation of Cilappatikaram into Hindi. 
The Sahitya Akademi and the Southern Languages Book Trust have been, 
as usual, rendering valuable service in this field by publishing translations of 
many useful works into the Dravidian languages. It is during this period that 
a good number of works of Rabindranath Tagore have been translated into 
all the four Dravidian languages, thanks to the exemplary efforts of the 
Sahitya Akademi. 


It is discouraging to note that there are very few scholars competent 
to translate works from one Dravidian language to another. The absence of 
bilingual and multi-lingual dictionaries in Dravidian languages hampers the 
progress of translation work in these languages. For the proper interchange 
of ideas and mutual understanding of the growth and development of these 
languages and to facilitate translations of literary works, such dictionaries 
are quite essential. It is my earnest hope that the academic institutions in 
the south will undertake compilation of such dictionaries in Dravidian 
languages. Co-ordinated effort among the scholars of different languages is 
necessary for such important projects. 


The first International Conference-seminar of Tamil Studies at Kuala- 
Lumpur, Malaysia in April, 1 966, is an event of very great importance this 
year. This was sponsored by the International Association of Tamil Research, 
the National Educational Development Council (Malaya) and the University 


of Malaya. 140 delegates and 40 observers attended the Seminar. They 
were from different countries of the world. 


Eleven subjects concerning Tamil 
language, litera 


ture, history and culture were discussed in twelve plenary 
sessions and six other subjects in six group sessions. About 150 research 
papers were presented at the sessions, Nine new publications were released. 
on this occasion, the chief of them being * A Reference Guide of Tamil 
Studies’ by Rev. Xavier S. Thaninayagam, * Materials for a Bibliography of 
Dravidian Linguistics’ by M. Andronov, Tamil translation of ‘Theory of 
Literature ' by Rene Wellek and Austin Warren ( translation by Sundaramati 
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under the supervision of Prof. V. I. Subramaniam ) and ‘Social Life of the 
Tamils’ by S. Singaravelu. The seminar, in general, proved to be very 
instructive and profitable from the point of view of advancement of Tamil 
research. 


The doctorate theses on the following subjects have been published :— 
1. ‘A Study of Telugu Compounds’ by Dr. J. Suryanarayana. 

2. ‘A Study of Telugu Semantics’ by Prof. G. N. Reddy. 

3. ‘Telugu Folk Songs’ by Dr. B. Rama Raju. 
4 


‘Prang Nannaya Yugam and Nannaya Bharatam' by Prof. D. 
Venkatavadhani. 


5. ‘Panuganti Lakshminarasimha Rao and his works’ by Dr. M. 
Veerabhadra Sastri. 


6. ‘Historical Grammar of Telugu with Special reference to old 
Telugu’ by Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri. 
(All by Sri Venkateswara University. ) 


7. * Cilappatikaram, Descriptive Grammar with Index? by Dr. S. V. 
Subramanian of the University of Kerala. 


Research work has been completed on the following subjects in 
various Universities :— 


1. ‘A Descriptive Analysis of Nannaya's Usage? by K. Naga- 
bhushana Rao. 


2. ‘A critical study of Errapragada's Works’ by V. Ramachandran. 
‘ Virasaivism in Telugu Literature ’ by I. Chenna Reddy. 
‘The Treatment of Morphology in Tolkappiyam ° by Dr. M. 
Israel. 
“A Study of Nouns in Akananuru ’ by T. Murugarathanam. 

E “Critical study of the Development of Arts and Sciences in the 
Ancient Tamil country’ by SP. Annamalai. 

7. Tradition and Experiment in Modern Telugu Literature by 
Dr. C. N. Reddy. 

8. < Alankaras Candassilpamu in the Andhra Mahabharata” by 
Dr. P. Mahadeva Sarma. 


9. ‘The Indo-Aryan and Dravidian’ ( Karnatak University) in the 
Press. 


“A Grammar of Vachana Literature’ (Karnatak University ) in 
the Press, 
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. 11. ‘Havyak, A Kannada Dialect? ( Karnatak University) in the 


Press. 
12. “A Descriptive Grammar of Vaddar 
13. *Naccinarkkiniyar's conception of Phonology' by S. V. Shan- 


adhane’ by K. K. Gowda. 


mugam. 
14. *A Modern Evaluation of Nannul Eluttatikaram ° by G. Vijaya- 


venugopal. 
15. ‘A Description of the Language of Patiruppattu ° by S. Agasthya- 
lingam. 
16. ‘The Language of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal’ by Miss Kamakshi 
Srinivasan. 


17. <A Linguistic Analysis of Kuruntogai ’ by N. Kumarasami Raja. 

18. *A Comparative Study of Verb Forms in Dravidian Languages 
by Dr. P. S. Subramanian. 

19. «A critical study of Civakacintamani’ by Dr. T. E. Gnanamurti. 

20. ‘Grammar of Pattuppattu’ by Rm. Sundaram. 

21. ‘Reconstruction of the Early Cera Culture’ by M. E. Manicka- 
vasagam Pillai. 

22. ‘Place names of the Trivandrum District? by S. Gnanamuthu. 

23. ‘Tagmemic Grammar of Tirukkural’ by A. Damodaran. | 

24. ‘Grammar of Kambar's Ramayanam with Index’ by T. Velavan. 

25. ‘Grammar of Periyapuranam with Index’ by D. V. Veerasami. |. 

26. ‘Studies in Pattuppattu’ by Dr. K. Arumugam. | 

27. “A critical study of Kuruntokai’ by C. Balasubramaniam. 


i 28. “A critical study of Thiru Vi Ka’s works? (Tamil) by E. Sa. 

1 Visvanatham. 

i 29. ‘Kumaramane Sangathyagalu ’ (Kannada) by Dr. G. Varadaraja 
Rao. 


30. ‘A Survey of Karnataka Culture’ by Dr. H. Thipperudraswamy. 

31. <A Study of Ramana in Kannada upto’ 1600 A. D." by V. K, 
Subbarayachar. 

32. ‘Kannada Sasanagala Samskritipa Adhyayana’ (Social and 
Cultural life of Karnataka based on Inscriptions) by Sri M 
Chidanandamurti. 

Research work in progress :— 


1. ‘History of Telugu Literature A. D. 1380-1650 - second 4 : 
by Sri S. Ramakrishna Sastri. 
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2. *Acritical study of Patirruppattu ° by Prof. Dr. M. A. Dorai 
Rangasami Pillai. 


| 3. ‘A critical study of the structure and Development of Sociological 
| Novels in Tamil’ by R. Dhandayutham. 


4. ‘The Tanjore Dialect of Telugu’ by Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri. 


‘The Impact of Kannada on Goan Konkani’ by Dr. R. C. 
Hiremath. 


* Gondi Language’ by Dr. P. S. Subramanian. 

7. “Derivatives in Dravidian Languages’ by N. Kumarsami Raja. 
“A Descriptive study of Ceylon Tamil Dialect’ by S. Suseendira 
Raja. 

9. ‘Sound Patterns of Standard Tamil’ by K. Murugaiyan. 

10. ‘A study of Nouns in Tamil’ by K. S. Kamaleswaran. 


11. ‘Transformation of Kamban’s Ramayanam’ by A. Govindan 
kutty. 


12. ‘The Grammar of the Early Inscription in Tamil’ by R. Panneer- 
selvam. 


| 13. < Folk-lore of Tamilnad’ by P. R. Subramanian. 
| 14. ‘Grammar of Perunkatai with Index’ by R. Pichai. 
15. ‘The Evolution of Sangam Poetry’ by L. Gloria Sundaramurti. 


16. Editions of Tirumurugarruppadai and Tiruppavai with French 
| translations and commentaries ' by I. Filliozat. 


l 17. ‘Kannada Folk Literature ’ by Prof. D. Javare Gowda. 


18. *Bhasavijnanada Mulatatvagalu ' (Fundamentals of Linguistics in 
Kannada ) by Sri M. Chidanandamurti ( Osmania University ). 


19. <A study of Mysticism in Saiva Tirumurais’ by V. C. Sasivalli. 
20. ‘A Study of Marutattinai in Tamil Literature’ by V. T. Manik- 
"s ; 


21. ‘A Critical study of Culamani '—-V. A. Devadatta. 


In general, there is every hope that the pace of growth in all fields in 
these languages will continue to be steady and satisfactory. Dravidian 


languages have a rich soil and if properly tilled, the harvest will be very 
promising. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
Dr. C. B. GUPTA, M. A., D. LITT., SAHITYACARYA 


Head of Sanskrit Department, Hindu College, 3 
University of Delhi, DELHI. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I have to express my gratefulness to you for having done me the 
honour to preside over the Philosophy and Religion Section of the Oriental 
Conference. As you know philosophy and religion are the essence of 
Sanskrit culture and ancient India and therefore these deliberations will have 
a special significance. 

A unique feature of religion in India has been that it is closely asso- 
ciated with philosophy. It is unlike other religions of the world which rest on 
faith and not on intellectual analysis. In India, however, every religion, 
whether it be Vedic, Buddhist or Jaina, has a philosophical background. Its 
tenets are established not on the basis of faith alone but on the basis of 
philosophical reasoning. 


Similarly, philosophy in India has also not been a bare intellectual 
pursuit. It aims invariably at the Summum Bonum i. e. Realization of the 
Ultimate Reality. This is so in the case of all philosophical systems, Vedic, 
Buddhist or Jaina. Realization is their essential part and they start with that 
as their avowed object. 


It would, thus, appear that in India philosophy and religion are not 
antagonistic to each other as they have been in some other countries, but 
they are closely allied and work in concert with each other. 


I shall first take up religion. There are about ten major religions in 
world and they have been produced by three of the great divisions of 
mankind : by the Chinese, the Semites and the Aryans. The Chinese origi- 
nated one of them : Confucianism; the semitic race issued, besides the two 
extinct religions, the Egyptian and the Assyrian, the three great faiths that 
are still surviving, Judaism, Islam and Christianity; the Aryans produced 
four : Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Jainism and Hinduism 


: The idea that all religions are practically the same is a misleading one. 
It is true that. nearly all the main religions have the same goal before them : 
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the realization of the good or salvation; and some of them have indepen- 
dently arrived at certain doctrines in which they are in agreement but each 
of them represents a different stage in different aspects. 

The Chinese are pre-eminently a practical race; the Indians a spiri- 
tual and an idealistic one. The Chinese have directed their intellectual inte- 
rest to morality based on cardinal virtues, the Indians theirs to religion and 
philosophy. The system of Confucius is known in China as the “School of 
the Learned ". The Confucian gospel is based upon the conviction that man’s 
nature is originally good and merely requires cultivation on right lines to 
bring it to its highest perfection. The very first essential in his system was 
the cultivation of knowledge, especially natural science. Confucius always 
refused to talk of supernatural phenomena or of supernatural beings, was 
silent regarding sin and its remedy and his references to the possibility and 
value of prayer are equivocal. In Confucianism, thus, there is practically 
nothing of a religious nature. 

Judaism is the religion of the Jews, called Hebrews or Israelites, the 
people living in Palestine long before Christ. The Jewish religion became a 
strictly monotheistic one, but remained a national (and not a universal) one, 
because the Jews regarded themselves as the chosen people of a particular 
god. Similarly, the god of Judaism is not a universal god of mankind, but a 
tribal god of Jews. It has, moreover, two characteristic negative features. 
the rejection of polytheism and of idolatry. It differs from Christianity in 
rejecting any mediator, between God and man, and from Zoroastrianism in 
rejecting any cosmic force of evil. Like Zoroastrianism it is a juristic religion 
i. e., one that requires the fulfilment of a code based on works rather than 
belief. It is a system of human conduct, a law of righteousness according to 
which a man should live. 

The term ‘Islam means submission to God. The term ‘ Muslim’ 
embraces various degrees of religion in the followers of Muhammad: one 
who carefully keeps the outward observances of the law; one who does good 
works as well and one who, by adding to these sincerity of heart and exercise 
of faith (imam), becomes a real believer. 

The main doctrines of Muhammad’s teachings were the unity of God, 
the folly of idolatry and the existence after death. He preached the doctrine 
of the day of judgment 

They regarded Allah as leading the Muslims in war, as able to defeat 


all other communities and always ready to listen to the prophet’s call for 
divine aid 


in. seemed to the prophet the most valuable means of bring- 
Ing about the political unity of the Arabian tribes by destroying all local cults. 
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Christianity is a monotheistic religion, which was founded by Christ on 
the basis of Judaism, in which Christ appears as a mediator between God and 
man, in which mankind is redeemed, by the sacrificial death of Christ and 
which in its religious and moral scope, embraces most of the mankind. 

The leading principle of the Christian religion, charity or love of one’s 


fellow men runs through its morality also. Jt is expressed in Christ’s words : 


“a new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one another". Christ laid 
emphasis on mercy as the outcome of love, the quality on which everything 
depended and on the temper in which it is exercised, as the guarantee of its 
value. In the last resort the teaching of Christ is a strictly shunning and 


ascetic creed. 

Zoroastrianism, the ancient religion of Persia, founded by Zarathu- 
stra and represented by the Avesta and Pahlavi books, is again a system of 
morality but is based on religion. If Zoroastrianism and Hinduism are 
compared generally, it is found that in the former the moral interest predo- 
minates as compared with the sacrificial and philosophical interests of the 
latter. This system isa dualistic one, consisting in the antagonism of two 
opposing spirits, the pure and good Ahura Mazda ( ormazd ) and the impure 
and evil Angra Mainyu (Ahriman). Purity, holiness and righteousness are 
here identical conceptions: they are all included in asa, the fundamental idea 
of the religion of Zoroaster, meaning ‘ truth’ and ‘right’, and corresponding 
exactly to the Vedic rta, the moral law, which was later expressed in India by 
the term ‘dharma’. This conception of righteousness represents what is the 
final aim of religion; the regeneration of the world, the realization of the good, 
the removal of all the impurity of evil and death. We do not find any 
element of asceticism in the Zoroastrian religion. Zoroastrianism is the only 
religion in which the work of man is a condition of the victory of God 
over evil. 


Buddhism founded by Buddha in India towards the end of the 6th 
century B. C., disappeared, like Christianity, from its native country many 
centuries ago, but became one of the great world religions, influencing the 


Civilization of the Farther East, as Christianity has influenced that of 
the West. 


Buddha’s person is the first on which all Buddhist thought turns, the 
ideal at which every believer should aim. The whole of the doctrines of 
early Buddhism are set forth in the fundamental four noble truths. The 
first three represent the philosophical, the fourth the religious aspect of the 
system. The first three truths are : (1) All that exists is subject to suffering 
(2) the origin of suffering is human passions (3) the cessation of di 
releases from suffering. What was called soul was regarded by Buddha 
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only as an aggregate of changing mental states, not as eternal personality. 
With Buddha’s view of the soul is closely connected that of Nirvana, which 
means extinction of desire ( trsna ) and complete nirvana, like that of a lamp. 
The fourth truth is the following : the path that leads to the cessation of 
suffering is the eightfold path: right belief, right resolve, right word, right 
deed, right life, right endeavour, right thoughtand right meditation. Buddhism 
was characteristically ascetic, moderate, altruistic and cosmopolitan. 


^ Jainism is the religion preached by the ‘ Jinesvaras °. The chief 
doctrines of Jainism are (1) the independent existence of the soul (2) the 
observance of the five vows (3) the abandoning of animal food and intoxi- 
cants (4) the theory of actions meeting with their requisite fruits necessarily 
and (5) the conception of moksa. 


There are seven principles of Jain religion, namely (1) Jiva (life) 
(2) ajiva (matter) (3) asrava (path of karma) (4) bandha (the bondage 
of karma) (5) samvara (the prevention of asrava ) (6) nirjara (the partial 
destruction of karma ) and (7) moksa ( total deliverance i. e. freedom of a 
soul from every karma and as such cessation of the succession of births and 
deaths. 


According to Jainism, the Karma and the universe are unbegun, 
undestructible and ever-existing. Whatever we do, our Karma is sure to 
produce its result on us. God will not interfere to undo these effects even 
if prayer is done to the utmost. The soul of man elevates itself by the path 
of the three jewels i. e. the Faith, Knowledge and Conduct and after attain- 
ing Nirvana or moksa, it becomes divine. God is not creator, protector and 
destroyer of the universe. He is only the most perfect soul. Image worship 
is justified in this system. 


Jainism believes in Anekantavada. Jain logic is dependent on syadvada 
which is represented by saptabhangi nyàya or seven modes of assertion. 
What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not be considered 
as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways and inthe form of every 
thing. It may exist in one place and not in another, at one time and not at 
another. Itis not meant by these modes that there is no certainty or that 
We have to deal with probabilities only. 


S Vedic religion is not only the oldest of the Aryan religions, but 
is also the only Aryan religion, which in its later form of Hinduism, is still 
the prevailing religion in its original home. The Vedic religion was poly- 
theistic. It enjoined the worship of many gods, who were largely personi- 
fications of the power of nature, such as Sun, Wind and Fire etc. In the tenth 
Mandala of Rgveda there appear monistic ideas and it is declared that it is 


` 
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only one God who is described in diverse ways and by various names “ekam 
sadviprah bahudha vadanti ”. 
Vedic sages are positive in their acceptance of life’s struggles and 


' imperfections, ultimate values of truth, goodness, beauty and of Eternal Law 


( Rita) and the Ultimate Reality. No negative attitude induced disillusion- 
ment or frustration, as found in Buddhistic and certain post-Buddhistic 
schools in India itself, no world weariness is in evidence in the Veda. 


Of the well-known nine systems of Indian philosophy, I shall make 
only a passing reference to the systems of Jaina and Buddhist philosophy. 
There are separate Sections of the Oriental Conference to deal with those 
systems. Moreover, I shall have to referto them in the context of the 
orthodox Vedic system which have to a great extent developed under the 
influence of those systems, especially of Buddhist ones. Ofthe remaining 
nine systems, I shall take them in the following order : 


1. Carvaka System. 

2-3. Nyaya and Vaisesika schools. 
4-5. Sankhya and Yoga systems. 
6. Purva-Mimamsa schools. 

Th Vedanta schools. 


Of these seven systems, Carvaka is purely materialistic system. The 
remaining six are systems belonging to the orthodox Vedic religion. These 
Six systems are usually divided in three groups, each group consisting of two 
systems. As shown above, Nyaya and Vaisesika systems are taken in one group 
and the Samkhya & Yoga in another. Although, their subject-matter and 
doctrines are different, they are taken in one group simply because there 
is no antagonism between their theories. In the case of Pürva-Mimamsà and 
Vedanta also, they are supposed to be covered under one group called as 
Purva-Mimirhsa and Uttara-Mimamsa, but not only is there no affinity between 
their doctrines but there is clear antagonism between them and subject- 
matters are altogether different. They are taken under one group simply 
because of some extraneous reason : the former of them dealing with the 
ritual portion of the Veda called Brahmanas which is Supposed to be earlier 
while the latter deals with the metaphysical portion of the Vedas called 
Upanisads which are supposed to be later. I have, therefore, taken them 
separately. 

The Carvaka System : 


It was formerly supposed to be a purely non-ethical system denying 


र ased on religion and discarding the authority of 7 
tures. No doubt, it denounces the Vedas and Vedic ritual etc. but it has 


e 
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now been established that it has a philosophical base. It teaches a materia- 
listic philosophy. Recently, it has received special attention in the context 
of Dialectical Materialism of Marx. 

Nyaya and Vaisesika : 

As noted above, although the two schools are covered under one 
group, their subject-matters are altogether different. The Nyaya deals purely 
with a system of logic, while Vaisesika propounds some rudimentary ideas 
regarding the physical structure and further it propounds a metaphysical 
structure of realism. In the medieval age, the two systems became combined : 
For the combined school, the designation of ‘ Nyaya’ was given although on 
the meta-physical side, it drew upon the Vaisesika system. Their doctrine 
of realism developed under the impact of the Buddhist school of Dignaga 
and there was protracted conflict between the two schools which lasted almost 
six hundred years i.e. from 500 to 1100 A.D. when the Buddhist Dignaga 
school disappeared from India along with the Buddhist religion. A vivid 
picture of this conflict has been given in a recent book “ Critique of Indian 
Realism " by Dr. D. N. Shastri. In the words of Dr. Radhakrishnan, * this 
work is a significant contribution towards our understanding of an important 
phase of Indian thought. ’’. 

Samkhya- Yoga. 

Yoga is not a meta-physical system, but is concerned only with 
practices directed towards achieving the mental concentration. It is no wonder 
that it was regarded as a philosophical system in India where even the system 
of Panini’s grammar was taken as a school of philosophy. It is obvious that 
the practice of Yoga as detailed in the Sutras of Patañjali derived a good 
deal of inspiration from Jaina and Buddhist religious systems, especially from 
the latter. The Buddhist influence in its terminology especially in the 
commentary of Vyasa on the Sutras of that system is unmistakable. 


The principle doctrine of Samkhya is concerned with the cessation of 
sorrow which undoubtedly owes its inspiration to Buddhist theory. A critical 
study of this system vis-a-vis the Buddhist doctrine still remains a desideratum. 
Pürva-Mimàrmsà : 

This is not a meta-physical E It is concerned with the interpre- 
tation of the controversial portions of the Brahmanas as related to their 
rituals. In dealing with these doubtful passages of Brahmanas, it developed 
à regular science of interpretation which can be, as is well-known, of very 
great help in dealing with the puzzling problems of legal interpretations, On’ 
its meta-physical side which was only a later development, its realistic 
theories were mainly borrowed from the Nyaya-Vaisesika system although 


^ 
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they were developed later independently. One of its exponents, viz., Prabha- 
kara was under the great influence of Buddhist theories as noted by Prof. 
Stcherbatsky. This was referred to even by an ancient Nyaya writer, Jayanta, 


Vedanta : 

Vedanta means the last portion of the Vedas i.e. the Upanisads. The 
Sütras of Vedanta are concerned with the interpretation of doubtful doctrines 
and passages of Upanisads exactly as the Pürva-Mi mamisa school is concerned 
with those of the Brahmanas. The Sütras are known as Brahma-Sütras or 
the Vedanta-Sutras. In the process of the interpretation of the Upanisadic 
doctrines the Sütras developed a regular system of the meta-physics of 
Upanisads. In the later period, as is usual in India, there arose doubts 
with regard to the interpretation of the Brahma-Sütras themselves. On the 
basis of this controversy of interpretations, the Vedanta developed five well- 
known schools : 


(i) Advaita School of Sankara 
(ii) Visistadvaita of Ramanuja 
(ii) Dvaitadvaita of Nimbarka 
(iv) Dyaita of Madhya and 
(v) Suddhadvaita of Vallabha 


Of these, only the school of Sankara is usually known as the Vedanta 
School. Now it has been established that Sankara owes his inspiration to 
the Buddhist doctrine of Nagarjuna. The latter was misunderstood for a 
long time to be only doctrine of void, but the recent studies have brought 
out its full significance as a doctrine of Absolutism which is established by a 
dialectical process. It was proved as a system of Monism or Absolutism by 
Prof. Stcherbatsky in his work on the Conception of Nirvana. In recent years, 
Prof. T. R. V. Murti has made an illuminating study of the system of 
Nagarjuna in his learned work, Central Philosophy of Buddhism. This work 


provides ample material for making a comparative study of the Vedanta and 
the school of Nagarjuna. : 


It is not expected to make a full survey of the different systems of 
Indian philosophy in a short address like this and I have, therefore, made 
only stray references to some of the aspects of different systems of religion 
and systems of philosophy. Tt appears appropriate that before starting our 


deliberations on the different aspects of religion and philosophy, a brief survey. 


of the doctrines of both Should be presented and I have, therefore, confined 
myself only to that. 


Before closing I may also make a passing reference to 
the learned works related to our subject which have appeared in the past 


two years. 
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1. Umesh Mishra: History of Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, published 
by Tirabhukti Publications, Allahabad, in 1966. It presents a thorough and 
faithful picture of the Nyaya system including the pracina and navina schools. 
It covers the entire field from 5th century B. C. to the present day, tracing 
the salient contributions by the scholars of Mithila, Bengal and the South. 

2. Rohit Mehta: From Mind to zuper-Mind published by Manaktalas 
| Bombay, in 1966. This work is an excellent commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita 
which shows a way out of the complexities of the mind to complete and 
|! unfettered freedom of the super-Mind. This path is not meant only for the 
| few, it can be trodden by all who seck freedom from life's entanglements. 

3. S. Spratt: Hindu culture and Personality published by Manaktalas, 
Bombay, in 1966. This work based on a psycho-analytic study of the problem 
shows that Hindu culture is psychologically homogeneous. The theory here 
advanced accounts for the Hindu form of conscience, for the characteristic 
attitudes in philosophy and for Yoga, tapasya, the suicide cult, sati, dharma, 
satyagraha, neutralism, kautilyan socialism etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4. P. K. Maity : Historical studies in the cult of the Goddess Manasa 

| published by punthi Pustak, Calcutta, in 1966. It throws valuable light on 

some features of the socio-cultural history of India. The author here traces 

| the socio-religious background of Bengal from the 8th to 12th centuries — a 

। period when Manasa evolved and found a foothold in Bengali society. 

| 5. G. C. Narang: Glorious Hinduism published by New Book Society 

| of India, New Delhi, in 1966. This work discusses the various aspects of ۱ 
Hinduism and throws a flood of light on the glorious past, present and future 

| of Hinduism. 

6. R.C. Pandya: A panorama of Indian Philosophy published by 
Motilal Banarasidass, Delhi, in 1966. The work presents a sketch of Indian 
- Philosophy, which, as the author expresses, is an investigation into the nature 
and possibility of freedom and peace. Similarly Indian religious ideas are 
viewed here as leading towards secularism and democratic ideals. 


: 7-8. S.P. Kanal: Naturalism in Modern Philosophy published by 

Í Motilal Banarasidass in 1966, and also An Introduction to Dev Dharma 

published by Dev Samaj, Moga in 1965. The first work brings to the notice 

of | و‎ historians of modern Indian thought, an Indian thinker — Dev Atma 
—who replaced intuition by scientific method and spiritual assertions by 
Some broad conclusions of science. Another work tries to show how Dey 
Dharma is a new cultural phenomenon in the world of religion in the 
twentieth century in continuation and culmination of the revolution ushered . 


In by science. It is said to be different from Brahmo Dharma, Vedic Dharma 
and Aurobindo Dharma 
۴ AlOC 22 
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9. Satchidananda Murty: The Indian Spirit published by Andhra 
University Press, Waltair, in 1965. This work expounds and discusses the 
nature of Indian society, history, politics, ethics, philosophy and religion as 
found in the classical sources. | 
10. R.S. Srivastava: Contemporary Indian Philosophy published by 
Munshi Ram Manohar Lal, Delhi, ia 1965. It offers a vision of the scene in 
which mediaeval synthesis are broken and deals with different theories and 
solutions on problems such as involution of God in the world, the divinisation 
of nature into supernature, cosmic salvation and yoga and the transformation | 
of man into superman. | 
11. A.A. Rizvi: Muslim Revivalist Movements in Northern India 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries published by Agra University in | 
1965. This work seeks to investigate the Muslim orthodox and revivalist 
movements in Northern India in the 16th and 17th centuries in their general 
historical setting. It examines the early conflicts of the Wujudis and the 
shuhudis in the background of the development of sufism in India. 
12. I. C. Sharma: Ethical Philosophies of india published by George | 
Allen aud Unwin Ltd., London, in 1965. It brings out lucidly the ethical 
aspects of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gita, Buddhism, Jainism, 
the six orthodox systems and the chief contemporary currents of Indian 
philosophy. 


13. S.S. Barlingay : A Modern Introduction to Indian Logic published 
by National Publishing House, Delhi, in 1965. This book is a critical explora- 
tion of Indian logic from a modern point of view and presents Indian logic 
of classes, relation and inference etc. 


14. A.U. Vasavada: Tripurà Rahasya published by Chowkhamba | 
Sanskrit Series Office, Varanasi, in 1965. It contains the English translation | 
of Jñàana Khanda or Datta-Bhargava-Sarhvada and also a comparative study | 
of the process of Individuation. 


IS: K Narain: A critique of Madhva Refutation of the Sankara 
school of Vedanta published by Udayana Publications, Allahabad, in 1964. 
This work makes a philosophical examination of the controversy between 


the idealistic monism of the Samkara school of Vedanta and realistic plura- 
lism of the Madhva school of Vaisnavism. 


4 


16. N. L. Kundu: Non-Dualism in $aiva and sakta philosophy 
published under the auspices of Bhairabi Jogeswari Math, Calcutta, in 1964. 
This work is based upon a comparative and liberal study of Sabda-Brahma- 
vada as propounded in ancient Vyakarana and gaiva and gakta Agamas and 


aims to estimate the doctrine of Prakrti and Purusa in sankhya philosophy 
and also in saiva and sākta Agamas, : 
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TECHNICAL SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
Dn. MAHESHWAR NEOG, 


Jawaharlal Nehru Professor, 
Gauhati University 


Esteemed Professor Upadhye, Orientalist Colleagues and Friends, 


I feel extremely honoured and elated to have been elected by the 
Authorities of All-India Oriental Conference president of the Technical 
Sciences and Fine Arts Section of this twenty-third session. This seat of 
honour, to which you have so very kindly lifted this humble self, has been 
associated in the past with great celebrities in the field of Technical 
Sciences and Fine Arts, and allow me to name a few of them—even as a 
poetaster would remember Vyasa and Valmiki, Bharat Muni and Nandi- 
kesvara in the hope of rendering his humble and insignificant beginning 
auspicious : Dr. O. C. Gangoly, Professor Nandalal C. Mehta, Dr. Shahid 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Stella Kramrisch, Shrimati Rukmini Devi Arundale, 
Dr. P. K. Gode, Dr. Motichandra, Dr. H. Goetz, and Dr. V. Raghavan. 
May these names give me at least the strength to make my protestation 
before you as in the lines following. 


I cannot afford to venture to make a survey of publications and other 
achievements in the wide fields connected with my Section during the one 
year or so after we met last at our place, Gauhati, for (० very simple 
reasons—first, that that would be very much of a catalouge, even though 
a very very useful one, of books and things; and, secondly, that being 
placed in a remote corner, I am cut away from the highway of intellectual 
life in this great country, and my attempt at such a cataloguing may, I fear, 
be more a source of offence and annoyance to many than of pleasure to 
anybody, for it can in no way simulate any sort of comprehensiveness. 
I hope you will be indulgent towards me in this definite and deliberate 
ا‎ of mine of evading an issue ! 

For my words to you, I have chosen a subject, which, I hope, would 
be of much interest to you— a subject, which historians of Technical 
Sciences and Fine Arts in India have for their own reasons bypassed in 
their narratives. Mine is, therefore, a message little heard and less cared 
for. But I am confident that the rasikas (elite) now before me and now 
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not before me would love a little to lend their E and eee to what 
I have to say. Technical Sciences and Fine Arts in North Eastern India— 
this is the subject for my talk; but by the term North-Eastern India, I mean 
Assam in particular and in general, for the wider I go the more diffuse and 
blurred I become. Assam is, as there is the abiding protest, a pandava- 
varjita desa, and is, as a seventeenth century biographer has pleaded, a 
mleccha desa. All the same, there has been infiltration of Sanskrit- 
orientated classical culture of Aryavarta into its secluded quarters even 
at least, from the initial centuries of Christianity. The tantra known as 
Kalika-puraua (11th century), for example, hints at such an early aryani- 
zation under the auspices of a prince from Mithila, called Naraka. The 
inscriptions of the early Hindu kings of Kamartipa, the earliest recorded 
reign of which kings date from circa the fourth century A. C., are an early | 
testimony to such early indianization of Kamartipa. These may perhaps 
even let the Aryan alignment of this part of the country swing back in history 
over several centuries to much earlier points. The need for piecing together | 
all early references and records towards the telling of the early history of 
Aryan culture in North-Eastern India is great. It would, therefore, be good, 5 
I think, to reclaim Assam’s past in Technical Sciences and Fine Arts, and | 
obtain it for study by Orientalists at large. | 
Jyctisa : | 

The ancient name of Assam, Pràgjyotisa, has been rendered by some | 
writers as * Eastern Astrology *, and is supposed to have at least something 
10 do with Jyotisa, Astronomy-cum-Astrology, even though the appellation | 
is explained away in the Kalika-puràna as indicating the place where the 
षि ereator-god, Brahma, sat and created the luminaries of the sky. The Kamauli 
grant of King Vaidyadeva of Kamartipa (1142 A. C. ) makes a reference to 
daivajnas of the royal court who could easily foretell the future. The 
Sri-sirya hill ( Goalpara district) and the Citracala hill (in Gauhati), 
where Sürya and other deities of the jyotiscakra are worshipped, also point 
to the deification and worship of these luminary forces. One of the earlicst 
works in Astrology is the Kamarupa-nibandhaniya, supposed to have 
belonged to the 7th century. Dr. S. K. Bhuyan has pointed it out that in 
1691 A. C. one Giovanni Dominico Cassini made public in Europe an 
account of astronomical formule taken there earlier by one M. de la Loubiere 
from Assam. Bhuyan would believe that Loubiere was an European gentle- 
man coming to Assam in the train of Mughal invaders of Assam led by 
Nawab Mir Jumla, Auranzgeb's deput 


: : ty. It is thus seen that the wealth of 
Assam's astrological and astronomical knowledge went far beyond the 


pe of India. The Parang-raja—vainsavali, a metrical chronicle of the 
oe kings of Kàmarüpa, itself written by a Daivajiia, Süryakhari, tells us that 
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the raja-jyotisis of King Visvasimha (c. 1496 - c, 1540 ) were sober scholars, 
who knew the trends of grahas and naksatras, and rasi and hora, and could 
easily read the past and the future. The.same metrical chronicle refers to a 
work, Khandasadhya, based on an earlier Jyotisa authority, Bhasvati. This 
work was written in Assamese under the orders of King Naranarayana of 
Koc-Behar ( ०. 1540-1587 ). 

The Ahom kings of Eastern Assam also were patrons of this science. 
One burafiji (chronicle ) of theirs refers to a Ganaka of the Nara country, 
who presented himself at the court of Suklenmung Gadgaya Raja ( 1539-52 ) 
and who could be distinguished from the Hindu Daivajfias. In the follow- 
ing of the Vaisnava saint, Sankaradeva ( 1449-1568 ), were several Daivajfias 
with firm faith in their own art. The brother of one such Vaisnava. 
Harihara, was Harivara, who was a sabhapandita of a Bàra-Bhüya chief. 


He could tell mahadasa and nirnayadasa very accurately. 


There are numerous volumes of treatises on Jyotisa scattered all 
over the province ; and some of these have been collected and are pre- 
served in the Kamarüpa Anusandhana Samiti and the Assam Government's 
Department of Historical and Antiquarian Studies. Among these are to 
be noticed Varahamihira’s ( 5th cent.) Jyotisa-ratnamala and —Horà-phala 
(or Horà-sastra), Utpala-bhatta's commentary on the same authority's 
Brhajjataka, Bhojadeva of Dhara (11th cent. ) Rajamartanda and Jyotisa- 
sagara-sara. Well-known writers of Kamarüpa also wrote on the subject: 
for example, we have Damodara-migra’s (14th cent.) Jyotisasara-samgraha, 
Pitambara Siddhanta-vagisa’s ( 16th cent. ) Grahanakaumudi and Samkranti- 
kaumudi. Other works that may be mentioned here are: Mathuranatha 
Vidyalankara’s Samayanyta and Adbhuta, Vamgivadana Satma’s Jyotirmukta- 
vali, Kysnadeva-misra's Sambatsara-ganana (citing Mathuranatha Vidyalankara 
as an authority). Laksmipati Sarma’s Jyotirmala (1691 A. C.), Kaviraja 
Cakravarti’s Dina-kiranayali (1646 A. C.) and an Assamese version of his 
Bhasyati, where he introduces himself as being son of Dak Sarasvati. 
Mathematics : 


There was a system of arithmetic, land-survey and book-keeping 
among the writer’s caste, that is, Kayasthas, of Assam; and the system as a 
whole came to be known as Kaithali E Sankaradeva assigned his eldest 
son, Ramananda, to the care of a Majumdar for a training in this science. 
His chief disciple and apostle, Madhavadeva likewise had his early education 
In this branch of. study. Calculations were a part of Jyotisa, and astrologers- 
cum-astronomers too had to depend a deal on arithmetic. 

King Naranarayana of Koc-Behar ordered Bakul Kayastha, a 
Pandita of his court, to render the Lilavati into Assamese for the easy grasp 
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of Kayasthas. Bhaskaracarya’s ( 12th cent. ) Lilavati-patiganita, based on 
his Siddhànta-siromani, is also to be found in its original Sanskrit. A copy 
of Bakul’s Kitabat-manjari in Assamese verses has been found. It prescribes 
the method for keeping accounts of stock of royal household articles. It 
then introduces the Four Simple Rules of arithmetic in the order it calls 
best, that is, multiplication, division, addition and subtraction. Land 
measurement and the preparation of rent-rolls then come in for discussion. 
Numerous examples from authors like Narayana Dasa, Umapati Siddha, Hrda- 
yananda Kayastha and Durgadasa are cited. We are then given the number 
of years in the four yugas with the names of different ruling dynasties in accor- 
dance with puranas. Another work, Lilavati-katha, ascribed to one Kaviratna 
Dvija, deals with arithmetic in nine different sections, namely multiplication, 
division, subtraction, addition, cubes, cube roots, sqares, square roots and 
sankalana. It has a section on the calculation of areas of different shapes. 
Ankar Arya by Kasinatha, so far not identified, is also a work on arithmetic. 
Still another work on arithmetic and land-survey by one Cuüdamani cites 
Bakul Kayastha as an authority. A number of rhymes on different 
arithmetical calculations ascribed to Subhankara Kayastha (perhaps a 
legend more than a person) was once extremely popular in Assam and 
Bengal. 

Ayurveda : 

Ancient Kamarüpa maintained its own line of development in the 
science of Medicine. The Hindu kings of the 4th century onwards had 
in their houses bhesajas or rajavaidyas. An inscription of King Balavarman 
III (10th cent.) speaks of diseases foiling even the attempts of doctors 
(rujabhibhüto langhita-bhisaja). Another inscription, that of Dharmapala 
(11th-12th cent.), applies the word < vaidya’ ( go-varna-mana-vaidya ) to 
indicate the skill in application of words possessed by the prasasti-writer, 
Prasthanakalasa. 

Medicine and incantation. were equally cultured among the Buddhist 
siddhacaryas of Eastern India as equipment against fell diseases plaguing 
human life. Among the siddhas is the great name of Nagarjuna ( 10th-11th 
cent. ), considered to have hailed from Kàmarüpa and to have been a great 
physician and medicine-man. He was the author of Yoga$ataka, a tantric 
ayurvedic treatise with a century of different prescriptions found in the 
Nepal Durbar Library, Is his name to be associated also with the pupular 
* Nagarjuna tablets’? Cakrapanidatta, the author of a number of treatises 
including the Cakrapani-sarhità, is taken to be Nagarjuna’s contemporary 
from Kamartpa. Another medical authority of the time was Madhavakara 
(7th cent.): nidane madhavah sresthah: and still another Sàrangadhara 
( 12th cent. ). 
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The Darang-raja-vamnsavali describes the rajavaidya of King Visvasi- 
mha asa man expert in the vedic lore, particularly in the atharvanic rites, 
in Medicine and abhicara mantra. Even the royal cook had to be well-versed 
in Medicine (vaidya-sastra-visarada ) and know the medicinal qualities of 
herbs and other eatables. The Vaisnava biographies refer to a medicinal oil, 
narayanataila a great tranquilizer. 


> It is held that the Ahom king, Jayadhvajasimha ( 1648-63 ) brought 
the first family of Bezbaruas (royal physicians) and gave them and their 
skill a local habitation and a name in Assam. The succeeding Àhom 
kings seem to have held in esteem and patronised the ayurvedic system 
of medicine very zealously. Bhava-misra’s philosophico-medical work, 
Bhava-prakasa, seems to have particularly obtained among the Bezbaruas. 
Manuscript copies of this work are found in many places in Assam. 
Ananga-Kaviraja, enjoying the patronage of King Laksmisimha ( 1769-80), 
composed the voluminous Vaidya-kalpataru. Vrajanatha Sarma wrote his 
treatise, Vaidyaka-saroddhara, firmly based on the authority of Caraka, 
Susruta and Vagbhata, as late as in 1850, when British administration in 
Assam was about two decades old. 


Veterinary science too developed in Eastern India side by side of 
Human Medicine. Special stress seems to have been laid on the health 
of the two very useful animals, elephant and horse. The Hastyayurveda or 
Gaja-cikitsa of Palakapya-muni was written “in the region where the river 
Lauhitya flows from the Himalayas to the sea” ( Sailarajasritam punyam 
lauhityam sagaram prati). Ralph Fitch, who visited Kamartpa in the 
days of Naranarayana, records: “They have hospitals for sheep, goats, 
dogs, cats, birds, and for all living creatures, where when they be old and 
lame, they keep them until they die.” We have a number of works on the 
treatment of diseases of elephants and horses known as hati-puthi and 
ghora-puthi or ghora-nidana. The care that Ahom kings bestowed on the 
royal pikhana has given us the best illuminated manuscript, Hastividyar- 
nava, which classifies elephants according to their various characteristics, 
and prescribes antidotes to their maladies. 


Architecture : 


The architectural remains of Assam do not date back to a very distant 
Past. Nature, as pointed out by Gait, the author of A History of Assam, 
has vied with Man in destroying all monuments. The soil and water of the 
State fed by the washings and torrents of rivers flowing from the Himalayas 
33 well as the luxuriant flora have eaten away or buried most of the archi- 
tectural past of this region. Very little or absolutely nothing has been 
done so far to carry on excavations anywhere. The possibilities of dis- 
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coveries through such excavation are indeed very great—judging even from 
the surface finds. The Archaeological Survey of India right from the begin- 
ning of the century, when it commenced its work in this part of its Eastern 
Circle, has scarcely anything to show except a few brilliant but sporadic 
reports by such authorities as K. N. Dikshit, R. D. Banerji, T. N. Rama- 
chandran and T. Bloch. Literary references to architecture, both religious 
and secular, are to be found in the copperplate inscriptions of the Hindu 
kings of early Kamarüpa and in the records left by Yuan Chwang. The 
Tezpur inscription of Vanamalavarman (5th cent.) states that the king 
re-erected the lofty shrine of Hatakasilin-Siva, which stood there earlier 
like a peak of the Himalayas and had now fallen down (v. 24: yena 
patitam kalantaradalayam saudham .... punah praleyacalasriga-tungam.... 
hatakasuülinab). The Nowgong grant of Balavarman refers to Vanamala's 
having constructed a magnificent, roomy palace (v. 14 : yenatulàpi satulà 
jagati visalapi bhürikrtasalapamktih prasadanam akrtavicitrà'pi saccitrà ). 
Indrapala's Gauhati grant says that his predecessor Ratnapala built white- 
looking shrines dedicated to Sambhu (v. 10 : sambadha vasudha sudha- 
dhavalitaih sambhu-pratisthaspadaih ). Of great interest is the scintillating 
description of Durjaya, one of the ancient capitals of Kamartipa so far not 
definitely identified, found in the Bargaon inscription of Ratnapala. It was 
acity of many palatial buildings; it was the abode of Lord Siva in his 
temples as if it were Kailasa itself ( sudha-dhavalita-saudha-sikhara-sahasran- 
tarhitatarani-mandalam . . . kailasa-giri-sikharam iva paramesvaradhisthanam). 
Yuan Chwang makes mention of the existence of hundreds of deva temples 
of Kamartipa. But where are these hundreds of temples now ? 

There are many ancient sites, where architectural remains have been 
discovered and may yield further specimens of a wide value. These sites 
are widely distributed, and they extend over the whole length of the 
Brahmaputra valley from Sadiyà in the Noth-East Frontier Agency to the 
district of Goalpara. Some of the monuments date as far back as the 5th 
century A.C. They, moreover, exhibit affiliations to all India practices of 
architecture and sculpture. There are, of course, sites where non-Aryan 
characteristics predominate as in Sadiya and Dimapur where Tibeto- 
Burman peoples had their centres of political’ power. The remains of the 
temple of Tamresvari, probably to be identified with Tiksnakanta Ugra- 
पना Os Ekajata of the Kalika-puràna, who accepted human sacrifices, 
exhibit various sculptural designs, including erotic motifs. These would 
perhaps show that the region became the meeting-ground of Aryan and 
non Aryan faiths and ideals and “that the country east of Sadiya was at 
former time better known to and in closer touch with the Aryan popula- 
tion of North India than at present” (T. Bloch, ARASI, 1906-07). 
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Dimapur, now in the State of Nagaland, with its well-executed monoliths 
and ruins of some forgotten palaces, also stands for the non-Aryan impact 
on Hindu art. 


Among the architectural remains in Assam those of Dah-Parbatiya 
near Tezpur (Darrang) are perhaps the earliest, being ascribed to c. 600 
A.D., and are some of the finest. R.'D. Banerji considers the exquisitely 
carved door-frame, with the figures of Ganga and Yamuna on the jambs, 
found in the place, as belonging to the Pataliputra school and certain of its 
features as referring themselves to the Gupta age. The widely scattered 
remains in the districts of Nowgong and Mikir Hills betraying non-Aryan 
influence ) ARASI, 1936-37), seem to be scattered in point of time also over 
several centuries beginning from the 6th or 7th. The Nilacala hillock where 
the goddess Kamakhya is now enshrined in a temple definitely built in the 16th 
century with an earlier basement (adhisthana), present specimens of archi- 
tecture, consisting of this base part and some carved stone blocks and capitals 
dating from the 7th century onwards. 


The Bamuni Hill remains, possibly of several temples, near Tezpur 
date from not later than the 8th-9th century; they have been remarkably 
described by Dikshit, Banerji and Block of the Archaeological Survey. The 
ruins at Jogighopa ( ghopa—Or. gumpha, a cave ) and other places in 
Goalpara belonging roughly to this period are also of great interest. Perhaps 


- of very deep significance are the extensive remains (9th-12th cent. ) of temples 


and buildings found in Numaligarh and Deopani with toranas, pillars, 
capitals, bases and sculptures of various motifs. The kirtimukhas from 
Deopani “ bear a strong resemblance to the kirtimukhas of Java, while 
those occurring on the coping pieces are remarkably akin to the Javanese 
ones and provide like the latter with eyes having horn-like sockets” ( ARAST, 
1936-37). Two remarkable shafts of pillars ofc. 1000 A. C. have been 
discovered near Tezpur. One shaft is sixteen-sided, with an ornamental 
upper end, crowned with a broad band having kirtimukhas at the top. Over 
the band the shaft is round and appears to be lathe-turned-which have been 
likened to the upper parts of the Western Calukya columns of the old 
Bombay Presidency ( Banerjee, ARASI, 1924-25). E. T. Dalton, describing 
Some of these beautiful executions on stone, remarked that“ the art had 
reached its culminating point " ( JASB, XXIV ). 


Some of the latter-day temples were built with the remains from older 
ones as in the case of the Siva temple at Negheriting which shows pieces of 
Stone work about 11th-12th century ( ARASI, 1923-24, 1924-25, 1928-29). 


These are only some of the monuments which I mention to make 


Out my point. There are numerous others which have attracted the attention 
AIOC 23 
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of archaeologists but in a superficial degree, and still others which lie 
absolutely unobserved in forest-clad sites or sites now lying in out-of-the 
way places in the NEFA or Nagaland. Some of the special features of the 
architecture may perhaps be noted here. The contribution of non-Aryans 
or Mongolians to the Hindu art of the region is the first point to be made.} 
We have in the numerous ruins specimens of different architectural structures 
and designs ** such as domelike sttpas, pyramidal roofs, sikhara and arch or 
caitya window patterns, pillars, capital, shafts, amalakas, bases, foliages, 
rosetters, trefoils, floral designs like those of lotus, acanthus, meandering 
creepers, scroll-work, geometrical designs and other devices depicting divine 
and human figures, animals, makaras, kirtimukhas, birds, serpents. insects, 
etc.. " ( Choudhury, 476 ). No fast distinction is perhaps to be made of these 
characteristics based on the differences among votaries of different gods.? 
Visnv and Siva claimed most of the temples now in ruins, while some of the 
writers would refer some of them to Buddhism, which would perhaps be 
doubtful from any serious consideration. 


The age of the Ahoms made wide departures from the art of the 
earlier Hindu period. The Ahoms were good builders, but as they had to 
remove their seat of administration from place to place in the beginning of 
their rule, no permanent constructions were then made. This was the case 
till the 16th century. We get a magnificent account of the royal palace at 
Gargàon from the writings of Shihabuddin Talish, a chronicler accompanying 
Nawab Mir Jumla; but this refers to wood-work structures only. The kings 
of the Tungkhungiya family seem to have been enthusiastic about permanent 
constructions made of stone and brick. The greatest quality of the palaces, 
temples and stadiums built by them is their massiveness and solidity. The 
Sikharas of most of the latter-day temples approximate to a dome rather 
than to a spire. A few temples have a barrel-vaulted ( hastiprstha ) top with 


5 1. تو ات‎ Hermann Gootz, Speaking about Indian architecture, says: 

he geographical centre of architecture from the earliest times was the fertile 
Ganges Plain and tho adjoining parts of Central India and the Deccan. To tho east 
in Bengal and Assam, it was the Mongoloid peoples who coloured Indian art” (India’s 
E architecture, Fodor's Guide to India, New York—The Hague—Tokyo; 
p. 165 ). 


i 9, This may generally be hold about Indian architecture as a whole, Dr. 
A. K. oomaraswamy is very emphatic about it : 


tion, such as that which forms the main defect of 
For just in the case of sculpture, 
styles of architecture, but only 
Indian style of their period, N 
made in the Jànasara and follo 
practice ” ( History 
1927, p. 106 ), 


¢ In any case, a sectarian classifica- 
Fergusson's work, is quite misleading. 
there are no Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical 
Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical buildings in the 
or can a clear distinction of Visnu and Siva temples, 
wed by Havelland Diez, be recognized in medieval 
of Indian and Indonesian Art, London-Leipizg-New York, 
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a smaller dome rising over it. In almost all temples there are rows of low 
panels with sculptures of deities and semi-divine and human beings; but 
the treatment does not speak of much fine workmanship, and is almost flat 
and two-dimensional. These sculptures are either done on stone or are 
terra-cotta plaques fitted into the walls of the adhisthana of the temple. 
Then again, in some cases reliefs are obtained by the use of a sort of fast 
plaster. The entrance porches and gates, where available, are interesting in 
that they seem to be only copies of such constructions in wood and bamboo 
and thatch. 

The building programmes of the Ahom Administration were orga- 
nised under the supervision of an officer called Changrung Phukan. We 
have a class of old chronicles, known as Changrung Phukanar Burafiji, which 
record the measurements and the amounts of different materials used in 
different constructions, and sometimes describe the process of preparing 
bricks. plasters etc. The Ahom bricks, remarkable on account of their 
thinness, are very bright in colour and are very hard too. The Ahoms had 
the unique method of treating them, after baking, with the blood of buffaloes 
which accounts for their colour and durability. The Ahoms had their own 
method of preparation of plaster for making walls and domes of bricks and 
rocks. They used molasses, a variety of pulse called matimah ( Phaseolus 
radiatus ), lime, fish, oil etc., in making the plaster, which endures the wear 
and tear of centuries. 


The wooden architecture of the neo-Vaisnava sattras ( math) has its 
remarkable qualities and has come down to us through the last few centuries. 
The barrel-vaulted (hastiprstha) roof of the shrine (called bhaj-ghar or 
maniküt) in some sattras of the Kamartpa district and the apsidal facade of 
the prayer-hall (called nàm-ghar or kirtan-ghar ), which joins the shrine at 
right angles, as seen in the district of Nowgong, are two remarkable features 
of architectural design. Finely carved and painted wooden panels are an- 
other feature of some of the leading sattras like Barpeta (Kamrup ) and 
Kamalabari ( Sibsagar ). The fineness of such work in the Barpeta-sattra was 
perhaps due to the fact that it was done by ivory carvers. The skill of the 
carver in wood is also utilised in making the holy thrones (simhasana ), trays 
(Sarai, Skt. sarava ) etc. Pigments generally used are vermilion (hengul), 
yellow arsenic ( haital ) and indigo. 


Sculpture and Iconography : 


Architecture and sculpture have been interlinked with each other from. 
very early times. Sculptures of divine and human forms and other designs 
are features of temples and secular constructions. That the cults of different 
deities of the Hindu pantheon propagated in Kamarüpa in the early centuries 
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of the Christian era can be distinctly seen from the ruins of temples and isola- 
ted icons. But whatever of these temples and icons have been found so far 
have come to us only by chance; organised search and excavation would have 
surely given us much richer fruits. One revealing fact about the sculptures 
discovered is that they have taken a local impress at least so far as physio- 


gnomy is concerned. 


Among the sculptural finds Visnu seems to be the most numerous and 
most remarkable as artistic performances particularly when in black stonc. 
One such in the sthanaka position found at Deopani with an inscription, 
referring itself probably to the 9th century, betrays non-Aryan influence 
(ARASI, 1923-24). Another of the same variety, a bronze Visnu belonging 
to the 11th or 12th century, was found in Dibrugarh ) ARASI, 1923-24). Of 
remarkable workmanship is a Visnu on black stone in the sayana position 
inside the Asvakranta temple at North Gauhati. A Venu-gopala Krsna, scu- 
Iptured on the western gateway of the Kamakhya temple, has been acclaimed 
as “a rare specimen of anatomical perfection.” ( Ramchandran, ARASI, 
1936-37). Beautiful four-armed Vasudeva icons have been found in quite a 
number of places. 


Icons of Siva in his various aspects have been found in different places. 
Of these mention may be made of the Lakulisa Siva, sculptured on a caitya 
window at Dah Parbatiya ) ARASI, 1924-25), the Igana Siva, in samapàda- 
sthànaka pose, found on a panel from Tezpur (ibid.), the Sulapani Siva 
from Akasigaiga in Nowgong ( ARASI, 1936-37), the Tripurari Siva from 
Deoparbat (ibid. ), the Nataraja from Bamuni Hills with a single head and 
six hands ( ARASI, 1925-26), and the fine specimen of Uma-Mahesvara 
found among Tezpur ruins ( ARASI, 1924-25). Brahma also claims a few 
remarkable icons. The ( ARASI. 1923-24 ) notices several images of Surya. 
Images of the Devi, particularly in the Mahisamardini and Camunda forms, 
of Laksmi and Sarasvati, of Ganesa and Kartikeya, of Indra and Agni, of 
Vidyadharas and Kinnaras, of dvarapalas and dvarapalikas, have been 
discovered in many places. 


It is to be noted that the icons found in Assam, as in other States, 
do not always conform to the tenets laid down in old Sanskrit texts of Icono- 
graphy; nor do they invariably refer to the dhyanas given in tantric texts, 
connected with the actual worship of the deities. 


Painting : 


The copper-plate grants of the early centuries of the Christian era 
casually refer to palaces decorated with pictures (sacitra prasada). Bana in 
his Harsacarita includes among presents from Bhaskaravarman to Harsavar- 
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dhana such objects as drinking vessels, embossed by skilful artists, and carved 
boxes of panels for painting with brushes and gourds. 


The neo-Vaisnava movement inspired some of its adherents to the 
culture of the art of painting. One of the biographies of the saints describes 
how Sankaradeva painted on paper ( tula—pat ) scenes of *seven Vaikunthas’ 
to be used in the representation of his play, Cihna-yatra : He also had scenes 
of Krsna’s childhood woven into a sheet of cloth 180 feet long. This was 
known as vrndavani vastra. 


The publication in 1950 of the Citra-Bhagavata with reproductions of 
illuminations from a manuscript copy of Sankaradeva's rendering of the tenth 
book of the Bhagavata-purdna roused some enthusiasm among connoisseurs 
of the art of painting. The date found in the manuscript, namely, 1461 Saka/ 
1539 A.C., created some confusion as the miniatures clearly enough related 
themselves to the Rajput-Mughal art, works of that school being rare at such 
an early date. In Assam there are quite a few specimens of such illuminated 
manuscripts; and among them may be counted the Lava-Kusar Yuddha of 
Harivara Vipra; the Darang-raja-vam$àvali by Süryakhari Daivajüa; the 
Vanamalievar Carita of Ratikanta Dvija, illuminated by one Vijay Khanikar; 
Ramananda Kayastha’s Kumüra-harana; Kaviraja Cakravartis (18th cent.) 
Sankhacuda-vadha and verse-renderings of the Gita-govinda, the latter trans- 
cribed and illuminated under the orders of King Rudrasimha ( 1696-1714) 
and with five miniatures depicting the king’s court; Ananta Acarya’s Ananda- 
lahari, a Sakta poem written at the instance of King Sivasimha and Queen 
Pramathesvari; the Hastividyarnava, a treatise on elephants compiled under 
the orders of King Sivasimha and Queen Ambika Devi by Sukumara Barkath 
in 1734; Kavicandra Dvija’s Dharmapurana, and the isolated last folio of the 
Bhagavata-purana, VI, in Assamese, recovered from Burma. By far the most 
remarkable of these is the Hasti-vidyàrnava, thé paintings in it being the work 
of two Lekhakas ( scribes-cum-painters), Dilbar and Dosaya. We have also 
seen an incomplete manuscript of Madhava Kandali's ( 14th cent. ) Assamese 
Ramayana Lankakanda, written and painted on tulà-Pat; an illustrated copy 
of Rama Sarasvati’s (17th cent.) Mahabharata, Udyogaparvan, the ornaments 
in which were painted with real gold; Nityananda Kayastha’s Sri-bhagavata— 
matsya-carita ( 16th cent. ), of which the wooden covers and some extra folios 
contain paintings of several of the ten incarnations of Visnu and other figures 
like Ananta, Hayagriva and Brahma. 


The technique and finish of the illuminations of the Bhagavata- 
Purüna, X, exhibit strong Rajput-Mughal influences—as I have already 
Pointed out; but here and there local elements are naturally to be 
expected. K. K. Handiqui has drawn special attention to the maneless 
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Indian lion, so common in Old Assamese painting and architecture, and 
the methan. (Assamese bison). The animals and birds are done in the 
pictures in a clear and sympathetic manner. This reminds us of the paintings 
in the manuscript Hasti-vidarnava which depicts the different types of 
elephants with their respective characteristics. In the Bhigavata paintings 
there is some amount of convention and stylization, which counts for a 
limitation on the art. The figures zre mostly in profile. The cyes are fish- 
shaped and have arched eye-brows. Physiology is not much heeded .to 
and physiognomy scarcely shines bright; individualization is not the aim 
attempted at by the painter's brush. In this respect the MS Lava-Kuéar 
Yuddha is unique where a thin attempt at characterization through facial 
expression and colour of the body is to be noticed. Even in the MS 
Bhügavata there is a rhythm in the scenes of musical performances of 
Gandharvas, Apsarases and Vidyadharas. Attempts at symmetry are evident. 
Movements of groups are effectively depicted. The head-dress of males 
(turban bound with sash) is known ordinarily as * Moglai tupi? because of 
the fact that it is modelled on that of the Mughals. Landscape or any 
other background is scarcely or never attempted; and perspective seems 
to be a thing till now unknown to the painter, as the third dimen- 
sion is nowhere in evidence. The background is in monochrome — red, 
blue or grey. Successive scenes have been finally depicted on the same 
plane like those in celluloid ribbons of cinematograph but without 
anything to mark one from another. This, of course, is seen in other 
schools of Indian painting also. The peculiar way of representing pouring 
rain-water, rivers and lakes are of a conventional type, Mountains look like 
cross-sections of them. The trees are far from the real. The chariots 
(ratha) are not very happy in that they look like a low, flat stool 
with wheels at the bottom and a flag post at the front. 


Dr. Motichandra commenting upon the work Says: ‘‘ For establishing 
the date of this manuscript there is no other material except early 18th 
century Nepalese scrolls which bear close resemblance to the illustrations 
under review. The physical features of the human figures, angularity 
in draughtsmanship, monochrome background and conventional landscape 
are common features to them. However, in the treatment of the customs, the 
Assamese paintings come nearer to Bengali paintings of the 18th century. 


** Aesthetically Speaking, 


5 however, the Bhagavata paintings are of 
great interest. There is no attem 


: : > pt at distinguishing planes, and the story 
is told in a simple and dramatic way. Ample use of mudras is made and 
Srikrsna’s exploits are Iepresented with great force. In the treatment 


of the demons as well the painters have tried to lay stress on their super- 
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natural character and strength. The pastoral scenes are depicted with 
utmost naivety without overcrowding the composition. The true chara- 
cteristics of the incidents are brought out in full force. The animals though 
treated. conventionally form a part and parcel of the scenes and add to 
their charm. The painter was a great colourist and the use of deep reds, 
blues and yellows stands testimony to his great colour sense.” 


^ Painting was practised in the numerous sattras and in the Ahom and 
Koc royal court circles, where the artists enjoyed royal patronage. In some 
of the bigger sattras the visitor's eye with pleasure would catch the sight 
of mural paintings and wood-carvings of beauty, with folk-art elements, 
depicting figures of gods and scenes from the Vaisnava scriptures. The 
Ahom kings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries seem to have 
emulated the examples of the royal patrons of art in other parts of India, and 
it is under their patronage that the beautiful paintings in such works as 
the Hasti-vidyarnava, the Lava-Ku$ar Yuddha, the Gita-Govinda and the 
Sankhacitda-vadha were executed. The Koc rulers of Koc Behar and 
Darrang also patronised Assamese art and literature, and one of the fruits, of 
this patronage is the Darang-raja-vamsavali, which, however, does not mark 
any high degree of perfection. 


There has been another school of painting in Assam that seems to 
be an offshoot of the Buddhist art of Upper Burma; this is to be seen in 
the many Buddhist and semi-Buddhist manuscripts in languages of Shan 
origin. This school seems to have made some infiltration into Assam’s 
Vaisnava school as is evident from the Bhagavata-purana, III, in the 
Kamartipa Anusandhana Samiti collection. 


Music, Dancing and Dance-Dramas : 


In recent years Assam has become famous for its music and dance 
performances. This has drawn the attention of connoisseurs of these arts 
to the great wealth of Assamese music and dancing, of both class and folk 
varieties, and of dance-dramas. The dances of Manipur are universally 
known in their rasa or classical and laiharaoba or folk traditions. The 
Nagaland, the NEFA and other tribal areas have their own vigorous 
dances. There has been a continuous tradition of these beautiful arts 
in this corner of India. 


Bharata's Na@tyasastra (2nd cent. B.C.) makes a four-fold classification 
of pravrttis or local usages in dramatic representation, which pravrttis are 
distinguished from each other on account of differences in costumes and 
language, manners and professions, in different regions of India. These 
Pravrttis are daksinatya, avanti, odramagadhi and paficalamadhyama. Among 
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these four, odramagadhi is the local usage of the en countries, including 
Anga, Vanga, Kalihga, Odra, Magadha, Nepala, Pragjyotisa, Videha, and 
Tamralipta. Pragjyotisa here is Kamarüpa or modern Assam. 

When the great Chinese traveller, Yuan Chwang, visited the capital of 
the seventh century Kamarüpa king, Bhaskaravarman, the latter entertained 
the holy guest with music and dances almost every day for one month. It 
is further held, on the authority of the Kuttanimata or Sambhalimata, a 
didactic poem composed about 755-786 A.C. by Damodara Gupta, the Chief 
Minister of King Jayapida of Kashmir, that a courtesan, who was adept in 
these arts, died on the funeral pyre of Bhaskaravarman, himself a great lover 
of fine things in life ( bhaskaravarmani yate suravasatim varita’pi bhtpatina/ 
tad-duhkham asahamana pravivesa vilasini dahanam). It is further held 
in Chinese tradition that a Chinese ballad got widely current in Bhaskaravar- 
man's 7+ 

When King Vanamalavarman of Kamarüpa (9th cent.) re-erected the 
temple to Hatakasülin Siva, it was properly endowed with danseuses 
(saudham vesyajanayuktam hatakasülinah). In the copperplate inscription 
of this king, the boats trembling on the waves of the Lauhitya or Brahmaputrà 
arelikened to dancing women agitated at the approach of men dancers 
( natibhir iva nartaka-purusakramana-samvardhitotkampabhih ). In describ- 
ing Vanamala's capital, Haruppesvara, the epigraph uses the words vesya, 
varastri, nati, and daluhahgan (the last obscure word being interpreted as 
temple-women ) by way of other similes. The same source refers to temples 
with the performance of music ( devagaram vadya-gita-pranadaih ) in another 
context. In the Bargaon plates of King Ratnapala (early 11th cent. ). 
obeisance is made to Natesvara Saiikara, the master of the art of dancing 
ever exhibiting tandava in his movements. A successor of his, Indrapala, 
is eulogised in an epigraph of his as anavadya-vidyadhara. An inscription 
of King Isvaraghosa (10th, 11th cent.) refers to professional singers, called 
sutas, who sang the glory of the monarch's royal father, Dhavalaghosa. 


Among the carly sculptural relics we find many dancing figures, and 
men and women playing on different types of drum, flute and vina. 
Particular reference might be made to the Nataraja icon found in Sibsagar 
and preserved in the Assam State Museum, and the Venu-gopala sculpture 
of some beauty seen near the Kamakhya temple of the Nilacala. On several 
stones now in the Cole Park, Tezpur, is sculptured many a music and 
dancing scene. 

In the Kalika-purana there are several references to vocal and 
instrumental music as well as dances in connection with different rituals. A 
king seeking great political and military strength, it is prescribed, should 
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have the army adored by well-dressed dancing women with music and 
dancing. The same upapurana gives detailed descriptions of 108 mudras 
or hand gestures such as dhanu, samputa, prafijali, bilva, padmaka, yoni 
and mahamudra. Ritualistic (vedic and tantric) mudras are akin to hand 
gestures applied in dances, the latter being properly known as hasta, or 
hasta-karma, or in Assamese as hàt. 


Music : The caryas ( a variety of musical form defined in the Sangita- 
ratnakara as paddhadi prabhrti-chandah padanta-pràsa-dobhitah adhyatma- 
gocara carya syat divitiyadi-talatah ), written in north-eastern India from 
the 8th to the 11th century A. C. by Buddhist siddhas, were turned to several 
classical ragas — Patamafijari, Gavada, Gurjari, Devakri, etc 


In the pre-Sankaradeva period of Assamese literature, the Ramayana 
and portions of the Mahabharata were rendered into vernacular verses: and 
these verses were put to ragas or recited to simple combinations of notes. 
This is perhaps evidenced by the attempt of a 16th century poet, Durgavara 
Kayastha, to render the Ramayana of Madhava Kandali ( 14th cent. ) into 
lyrics and to add new ones, both kinds of which total fifty-eight. 


Madhava Kandali’s Ramayana mentions natas and natis, of course 
in a derogatory sense, while a great number of musical instruments are 
enlisted by the poet—mardala‘ khumuci, bhemeci, dagar, kartal, ramtal, 
tabal, jhajhar, jijiri, bheri, mahari, tokari, dosari, kendara, dotara, vina, 
rudra- vipafici, and so on. Another poet of this period, Harivara Vipra 
gives the names of some of these and other instruments. Another very detailed 
list of musical instruments is provided by Süryakhari Daivajfia in his historical 
narrative, Darang-raja-vamSsavali. This list includes, besides some of the 
instruments named by Kandali, those like dundubhi, nagara, rambena, Kavi, 
lasa, khafijarika, rabab, sarinda, rudrakatokari, turi, khol, gogona, murali- 
upanga, gomukha, dholok. 

The neo-Vaisnava movement brought in its train a wide culture of 
music. The Vaisnava music of Assam is rich and remarkable in its tone 
and variety. It greatly helped the new religion to spread like wild fire, 
Bhavananda, a rich merchant, was attracted towards the message of Sankara- 
deva by Bhaskara Vipra, who used to sing the saint’s lyrics on the rabab 
which is still to be seen in some parts of India and in Afghanistan. The 
great commander of Koc army, Sukladhvaja, happened one day to overhear 
——— م‎ of his wives singing a sang of Saükaradeva, on the cerengdar, that is, 
sarindra, and he lost no time in resolving to secure initiation to the Bhakti cult, 


Among the different forms of Vaisnava music of Assam the two tuned 
to 18885 are known as bargita, and ankiya gita, or songs ina drama. The 


name of the raga in these two types is indicated at the top. In all the ankiya 
Aloc 24 
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gitas the rhythm ( tala) is also mentioned, and in three bargitas ( which 
are known as sad-chander gita) three tālas are named for cach song. In 
other bargitas no name of tala is given. A bargita does not always have to 
keep time in its singing. When an individual Vaisnava pours forth his 
devotion in public or in a domestic temple in the measures of bargita, he does 
not generally submit to the control of time beats. At other times, especially 
in congregations, tala is maintained in performing bargitas. The adept 
knows what rhythm is to be adopted in executing a particular melody. 
The Agowari-raga is commonly timed to Yatitala, Kalyana to Khar-man, and 
so on. This is somewhat a peculiar characteristic of bargitas and ankiya gitas 
that the few songs in a particular raga, generally, kecp the same tala, so much 
so that a raga like Belowar is often called Rüpaka Belowar, this melody-mode 
being almost invariably performed in Riipaka-tala. Prof. P. Sambamoorthy 
of Madras University tells me that similar is the case with ragas and tàlas in 
South Indian tevaram (7th-9th cent. ). 


To the performance of a bargita is generally prefixed a sort of alapana 
(locally known as raga tana or raga diya), in which the svara pattern of the 
raga employed in the song is brought out in words like rama, hari, govinda, 
hà., ri, ta, na, etc. This reminds one of the way of a dhrupada alapana with its 
four components corresponding to the asthayi, antara, saficari and abhoga. 


۸ bargita may be compared to the dhrupada style, which, in the words 
of Fox Strangways, “ has a free masculine character; its words are religious, 
but not exclusively. It is in slow time....and to perform requires a good 
command of the breath." Or, it may be compared to the prabandha, with its 
four parts of dhruva (asthayi), antara, saficari, and abhoga ( the last with the 
author’s name in it). The bargitas are religious in content and devotional in 
purpose like the Hindi bhajans and the Marathi abhangas of Tukaram. Some 
of these songs concern themselves with the early life of Krsna; but they are 
free from the erotic element of Radha-Krsna lyrics of Northern Tndia and 
Bengal. Markedly enough, there is no sportiveness of the Khayal type in the 
bargita, Which might indicate its freedom from Perso-Arabic influence. The 
ankiyà gitas do not differ from bargitas in musical execution except in that 
the former is always accompanied with tala, and is rarely or never executed 


VERON it. These songs occur in the Brajabuli dramas of Sankaradeva and 
his chief apostle, Madhavadeva. 


An old Assamese metrical work, styled as Vadya-pradipa, written by 
one Yadupati probably late in the 17th century, has been AEN It 
attempts at fixing the origin of sangita-sastra to Krsna and Narada on the 
authority of an earlier treatise, Hari-smrti-sudhankura, and states that music 


Singer, instrument, instrument-player, 
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dancer, tala (rhythm or cymbal) and mrdanga. In the Gautamiya-tantra, 
Yadupati states, Narada had expatiated on forty-one different rhythms before 
the sage Gautama. He then takes up twenty-six of them for explanation. 
The method of this study is not easy of understanding to moderns as several 
of the technical terms employed in the work have to-day gone out of use. 


A copy of the Hari-smrti-sudhankura cited in the Vadya-pradipa, has 
now come into our hands. It describes itself as gauda-desiya-sri-raghunanda- 
na-viracitah hari-smrti-sudhankurah. It is not known if this Raghunandana 
is to beridentified with the famous smrti writer of Bengal of that name. The 
| ' theological aspects of this essay on music conform roughly to the teachings of 
| the Caitanya school of Vaisnavism. The work is in Sanskrit but the illustra- 
| tive pieces of songs are in the local tongue and are done by Raghunandana 


himself. 


The Hari-smrti-sudhankura cites the Sangita-dàmodara as authority at 
least in one place. Now the Sargita-damodara of Subhankara Kavi has been 
one of the greatest authorities in the science of music in Eastern India. It be- 
longs to the post-Sarhgadeva period. It is in five stavakas and covers a very 
wide range of topics : bhava, anubhava and vibhàva; the hero and heroine in 
love and their messengers; musical instruments; drama and dancing; 
languages in dramas; nada, svara, gamaka, gana, murchana, grama raga, 
and tala. 


Dancing : There are to be met with in Assam three dance styles with classi- P 
cal patterns in them. These are the Nati dance of ‘he Sivaite and Visnuite 
temples of Assam; secondly, the dance of non-neo- Vaisnava oja—pali chorus, 
accompanying recitations from Assamese versions of the two Indian Epics and 
| Some puranas and the singing of the Manasa saga; and thirdly, the neo- 
| Vaisnava sattra dances. The first variety has almost died out, existing only E. 
| in the memory of a few very old danseuses and other old folk. The second | 
style is still to be found in the subdivision of Mangaldai (Darrang district ) 


and in a very slight degree in the district of Kamartpa; while the third, al- 2 
though decayed in some regards, carries on a vigorous existence in the sattras à i 
( Vaisnava maths) and villages of the Brahmaputra valley. Oja-pali experts j 
refer to Tauryatrikasara or a Mudra-adhyaya as the code of their art ( which, ; 
however, are not available today), while a manuscript copy of Subhankara 


Kavi’s Hastamuktàvali (found elsewhere in Nepal and the old Mithila 
country) with an Assamese gloss has been discovered in one of the big | 
sattras, Auniati. And this would perhaps show that classical traditions have 
always been honoured by Assam dancers. I may perhaps mention here that — — 
Subhankara’s elaborate work on hastas inspired a Navadvipa Raja, Sri-ràghava- 
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The Sivaite temples of Assam, including those at Biswanathghata 
( Darrang district), Dergaon (Sibsagar) and Dubi (Kamarüpa), had, attached 
to them, the institution of devadasi-nrtya. It is mentioned in an old chronicle | 
that Satraji Baruwa of Dacca, in subordinate command of a Mughal force of 
Aurangzeb, took away by force three natis from the Biswanathghata Siva | 
shrine. A Visnuite temple, the Hayagriva-màdhava mandira of Hajo (15 | 
miles from Gauhati ), also had its natis, probably in conformity with a similar 
custom in the Jagannatha temple in Puri. 

From an old description of performances in the Hajo temple the natis’ 
songs seem to have mostly the erotic sentiment, while the dance is 
swift and vigorous, being punctuated by somersaults. The music in its 
highest tempo is known as khatar bajana, the somersaults being called 
khat. Such movements are not uncommon also in the sattra school. j 
The dance and the accompanying music is divided into two parts, 
minor and major amjani. 


they may indicate. | 
| 
| 


Oja-pali dances accompany the choral singing on the occasion of 
the worship of the serpent goddess, Manasà; secondly, there are some 
songs adapted from the Assamese versions of the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharata and some purànas, which are also performed by the oja-pali 
chorus of another class. The first type of oja-pali is called Suknanni 
(from Sukavi Narayana, the author of the Padma-purana giving the 
Manasa story in verses, utilised by the chorus). The latter type of oja-pali 
chorus in known as vyahar or vyah-gowa ojà-pàli. | 
॥ The leader of the oja-pali chorus is called oja or ojha (Skt. | 
$i upadhyaya), the few other Singers being known as palis (Skt. palita ), 1 
‘ subordinates’, and are supporters of the leader in music. There is one | 
dainà-pàli who is not only chief among the palis, but is like a second | 
leader of the chorus. It is the business of the oja to lead the chorus; he | 


3 

& sete the refrain for the pàlis to Tepeat it with the marking of rhythm with "n 
| their feet and the striking of cymbals with their hands; and sings the 

| main body of verses of the narrative taken up on the occasion. He also 

f makes dancing movements with gestures of hands. Many of the dance 

! movements described in the ancient nàtya treatises are still to be seen in 


this style of dance. 


The vyah-gowa ojüs do not sing Songs of Manasa worship. Their 
performances seem to have been connected with the Vaisnava tantric form 
of worship of Vasudeva, who is described as all white in colour and as 
Possessing eight arms. The performances of the chorus begins with the 


टा 
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arati on the occasion of the worship of Vasudeva; but performances are 
also held in connection with the festivals of Durga, Laksmi and Siva. 
There are about 27 ragas employed in this type of choral singing; some 
of them are: malava, saranga, vasanta, pahadi, varadi, ahira, kalyana, 
ramagiri, dekhaja and gandhara. The alapa of a raga is accompanied 
with a few verses, known as ragar malita, giving an imaginary genesis 
of the melody-mode, being executed. 


Some of the different categories of physical representations ( angika 
abhinaya ), consisting of movements of the head (sirokarma ), the eyes (drsti, 
darsana ), the ueck (grivakarma), the hands (hasta, which is traditionally 
called mudrà in this school), and feet (gati, càri, mandala, utplavana ), 
are still to be traced among the vyah-gowa oja-palis. In most cases, 
however, the names of the gestures have already been lost. Madancakhu 
(Cupid eye), and gheta-cakhu (look of displeasure) among different 
glances, neulà cawan (mongoose look) and bagula cawan (stork look ) 
among the different poses of the neck, combined with glances may be 
mentioned here. The gestures of the hands still remains quite elaborate, 
and are known by the names of objects they indicated. According to one 
oja, this school once possessed a book known as Mudra-adhyaya. The 
movements of the feet are known as bulan (walk). Some such balans 
are hathi-bulan, mayür-bulan, saikha-bulan, dhupuni-bulan ( dhupuni 
being a bird that jumps and sweeps in the air). The word pak (reeling 
movement), which obtains in ths sattra school, is also found used, as 
in cakowa-pak (cakowa is Skt. cakravaka). The names, mairà-bulan 
(peacock gait), simha-bulan (lion gait) and ghora-bulan, remind one of 
the mayüri gati, gajalila gati, simhi gati, and asvotplavana in Nandikesvara's 
nàtya work. 

The sattriya dances still possess a number of hastas (called hat) 
choreographic patterns, distinctive costumes and a variety of masks. The 
music mostly depends upon the khol (or in a few sattras, mrdanga) 
and cymbals ( pati, tal, bhor tal) supporting raga and other songs. 


No woman dancer or actress is allowed in this school, there being no 
order of nuns in the sattras. Even in village performances, women róles are 
taken up by boys. 

The dramas of Sankaradeva and his chief disciple, Madhavadeva, as 
also other successors of theirs, are known popularly as anka or ankiya nat, 
and are called yàtra, nata, nataka or nrtya in the text. In their performances, 
Ee dramas are mostly dance and music, interpreted with very short 
dialogues and connected with short explanatory passages ( sutra-kathi) from 
time to time. As dramas they are a type by themselves, and do not follow 
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any model, Sanskrit, Prakrit or otherwise. There is no Act or scene division 
in them; most of the dramatis personz enter the theatre (that is, the oblong 
space available at the middle of the thatched temple in sattras and villages, 
or of a pandal built temporarily for the purpose of the performance), 
surrounded almost on all sides by the audience, at the very beginning (in 
the evening of the show); and, the action sweeps on at a stretch till the 
end is reached (ending near about dawn). There are no background 
scenery (although Sankaradeva is said to have introduced them in the very 
first of his dramatic performances ); time and distance are indicated through 
songs and dances. The stitradhara or stitradhari, taken originally from the 
classical Sanskrit drama, appears on the stage as soon as the preliminary 
music items (called dhemali, perhaps a clever popular translation of the 
Sanskrit term, pürvaranga ) are over, announces the drama and conducts the 
whole show with dances, songs and explanatory commentary. The songs, 
dialogues and explanatory matter in an artificial literary idiom, called 
Assamese Brajabuli, are intervened only by Sanskrit verses. The written 
text of the drama begins with a nandi ( benediction ) Sanskrit, announce- 
ment of the name and theme of the piece to be presented, a bhatima 
(panegyric) of the hero, and an extremely short dialogue between the 
Sütradhàra and his comrade in the style of amukha or prastavana of Sanskrit 
dramaturgy. The iniroductory songs ( pravesa-gita ) then usher in the hero, 
the heroine and other characters in appropriate dance compositions or mukti- 
mangala bhatima—wishing everybody general welfare and the attainment of 
final beatitude, which is comparable to bharata-vakya of classical dramas. 


Sankaradeva wrote six plays which are still extant and are performed: 
Patni-prasida, Kali-damana, Keli-gopala, Rukmini-harana, Parijata-harana, 
and Rima-vijaya. (3۸۸۸0۸۷۸۸۰۷۰۸ composed Arjuna-bhanjana, Cor-dhard, 
Pimpara-gucuwa, and Bhumi-lutiwa, three other plays also being ascribed to 
him: Rasa-jhumura, Bhusana-harana and Kotora-khelowa. 


Bharata’s Natyasastra has prescribed the performance of an elaborate 
series of nineteen preliminaries (pürvaranga) before the actual drama 
commences. The last two preliminaries in Bharata's list, namely trigata and 
prarocana, and the thirteenth, namely, nandi, are seen in the text of 
Saükaradeva's plays. The other preliminaries are not mentioned as much. in 


sattra circles. But a number, usually held to be twelve, of musical preludes, 
cailed dhemalis, have been in vogue. 


"There are three principal forms of dances included in these dramatic. 


performances: the dance of the stitradhara, the dance of Krsna or Rama 


and the dance of the gopis of Vrndàvana or other women characters. They 


exhibit a number of movements of the head, hands and other limbs, 


= 
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particularly in the performance of the sttradhara, which may easily refer 
themselves to natya texts. In the Kamalabari-sattra these dance forms have 
strings of peculiar bols (called sloka by the sattra musicians) which are 
pronounced by mouth and then played on instruments and danced out. 


The sütradhàra's is the principal róle in the representation of an 
ankiya nat. He is generally dressed in ali white: a turban, a long-sleeved 
jama and fluffy skirt ( ghuri) tied on the waist with a waist-band with flower 
designs on it (tangali). For ornaments he puts on silver bangles 
(gamkharu ) studded with stones, a lace with a drum-like golden bead in 
the middle ( matàmani), dangling ear-ornaments of gold (unti) and brass 
anklets ( nepür). After a short concert on khols and tals, and amidst peals 
of the chanting of holy names and sounds of big drums ( daba) and pipes 
(kali or kaliya), the sutradhara appears from behind a screen held aloft 
by two men and sometimes an arch of torches (agnigad). And this would 
remind us of tironukku or curtain look, in Kathakali. When the screen is 
taken off by a pull on one side, the sütradhara is seen in, or takes, a kneeling 
position with his head and hands up to the elbows touching the ground, 
He then slowly rises, moving one limb and then another to the music of the 
orchestra, and paying obeisance to the Supreme Deity, the religious head 
and the assembly, he starts dancing, the initial portion of which is in slow 
tempo. He now recites the nandi sloka or slokas, and the dance begins to 
rise in tempo and becomes brighter and more vigorous. 


The actors then make their appearance in pravesa-nrtyas, which exhi- 
bits different gaits for different types of róles 


The chief among the pravesa-nrtyas is that of Krsna with the folk 
(dvadasa gopala, or the twelve cow-herd boys, in the plays depicting his 
childhood ), or Ramacandra, with his. This is gosai-pravesar nàc, the dance 
ofthe Lord. This performance is characterised by grace and subtlety, and 
brings in an atmosphere of gracious sublimity. The sütradhara announces 
the entrance of the Lord. A curtain is held by two elderly men. The arch 
of touches ( agnigad ) is also presented with, generally, as many torches as 
there are cowherd boys to accompany Krsna. There are repeated cheers calling 
Victory to the name of the Lord. The daba and kaliya produce a deafening 
sound. The orchestra now plays the pravesa-gita as in the text of the play. 
The Lord makes his appearance. All people in the assembly make obeisance 


to him as they strike their head against the ground. Then begins the Dance 


of the Lord, 


There are other dances of Krsna, as in the rasa circle, on the thousand | 
hoods of the dragon Kaliya, etc., and of Rama, as in his fights against 


demons. These also have their individual beauty. 
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The entering dance of the gopis of Vraja is called gopi-pravesar nic. 
This dance is feminine and softly cadenced. 

The dramas of Sankaradeva and Madhavadeva in their presentation 
are nothing if they are not dances and dances. All the dramatis personae 
have their dances. Some characters do not have to utter a single word, but 
they must needs at least dance a round somewhere. The different situations 
in the dramas are represented in short and long places of dance. Some of 
these are rasa-nrtya, yuddha-nrtya, jhumura and chàli (the last two repre- 
senting the performances of Krsna and the milk-maids in Vrndavana ). 

There is thus a rich and varied tradition of Indian music, dance and 
drama in Assam, which deserves the special attention of the sangita-panditas 
as well as music and dance artists all over India. 


To Conclude : 


I have promised earlier to refrain from any attempt at making a 
catalogue of recent publications on Technical Sciences and Fine Arts. But 
one can hardly resist the temptation of naming such splendid publications 
as Professor Vasudeva S. Agrawala's Indian Art, a fine consummation of 
the late-lamented savant's earlier studies meant to make a brilliant history 
of Indian art from the earliest times up to the third century A.C., with its 
Hindi version, Bharatiya Kalà; and Dr. O. C. Gangoly's monumental Ragas 
and Raginis, Volume II. T may perhaps also mention Dr. R. S. Gupte's The 
Iconography of the Buddhist Sculptures (Caves) of Ellora; Rafiq Ali Jairaz- 
bhoy's Oriental Influences in Western Art, covering a span of several millenia; 
J. C. Mathur's Drama in Rural India, “ a modest attemt to survey, in an all- 
India perspective, traditiona] dramas as staged in the different parts of India”; 
Enakshi Bhabnani's sumptuous The Dance of India, the interest in this subject 
never seeming to exhaust itself in spite of quite a number of works on it; 
N. V. alias Baburao Joshi's Understanding Indian Music, attempting to bring 
the hidden store of the abstruse musical art to the door of the common man; 
and Martin Hürlimann's Delhi, Agra, Fatehpur Sikri, with magnificent photo- 
graphs bringing out details of ancient art works; Thomas Munro's Oriental 
Aesthetics and Dr. B. N. Puri's India under the Kushanas with a chapter (ch. 
XI) on art and architecture of the period. K. V. Sarma of Vishveshvaranand 
Vedic Research Institute has efficiently edited and published in the Institute’s 
Indological Series three outstanding works of Paramesvara, the great Kerala 
astronomer of the 14107-150 century, namely, the Drgganita, Grahanaman- 
dala and Grahana-nyaya-dipika. Jt is Paramesvara, a prolific writer, who 
improved the older system of calculation (parahita) by introducing the 


Grgsanita tachnique. The Government of Assam's Department of Historical 
| and Antiquarian Studies has done a definite service to Indology by bringing 


r 
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out Dàmodara-misra's Smrtisagarasara, Pitàmbara Siddhantavagisa’s Grahana- 
kaumudi and Laksmipati's Jyotirmala under one title, namely, Smrti-jyotjsa- 
sarasamgraha, and also by printing and publishing Vrajanatha Sarma’s 
exhaustive Vaidyaka-saroddhara. 

The two National Academies of India, Sangeet Natak Akademi and 
Lalit Kala Akademi, have been trying to study and revive India's heritage 
of music, dance and drama, and the fine arts, even. though the output of 
work is not as large as one would have wished. Sangeet Natak Akademi 
is at present engaged in the laudable project of compiling comprehensively 
Indian technical terms in music. The Akademi has now been able to 
bring out a new journal of its own, Sangeet Natak, from the middle of 1965. 
The fate of different art journals of the country in general has hitherto 
been very doubtful. But it is heartening to remember that in spite of 
many obstacles the most outstanding among them do survive the shocks 
and hibernations. 


Attempts have been made in recent years to catch and revive India's 
traditional music. In Assam the Vaisnava music with its unmistakable classical 
features was taken up for such study. But there are formidable obstacles 
on the way. The traditional musicians, who are devoutly attached to their 
art, do not possess svara-jfiana or svara-sadhana, and get confused when 
the beats in a rhythm are to be counted. Thus losing the basic science of 
their music, they have been mechanically repeating some of the beautiful 
compositions now about five centuries old. 


Then again we have another crisis in the field of Indian music. To 
state the problem in the words of Dr. Arnold Bake of London University : 
“The impact of the West has shaken its foundations more drastically than 
foreign influences have even done before. Mistaken attemps to foist the finished 
Western system of harmony on the perfect model system of Indian mono- 
phony have been made for the last hundred years, not only by missionaries 
but also by Indian admirers of European culture. Tn this process the delicate 
Structure of Indian music is crushed out of existence. Lately the music 
of the films, and jazz with its coarse appeal, have not beckoned in vain." 
(The New Oxford History of Music, vol. I, p. 225). We have to give 
deep thought to these developments and try to find a proper solution 
to the problem. 


For some years past a question has been raging in the matter of 
Tecognition of certain forms of Indian dances as “classical” or otherwise. 


We do not have an exact definition of the “classical” here. “If by the 


term classical Indian dance we mean dances based on authoritative treatises 


like Bharata's Natyasastra and Nandikesvara’s Abhinaya-Darpana, there : 


Aloc 25 
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would be more than at least ten such different schools of dances still 
lying obscure in different parts of India." Some forms like Odisi of Orissa, 
Kuchipudi of Andhra Pradesh, Sattriya and Oja-pali of Assam pressed 
themselves forward for recognition. Sangeet Natak Akademi, which was 
giving National Awards for the four well recognised classical dances 
( Bharata-natyam, Kathakali, Kathak and Manipuri), was confronted with 
the question. The Akademi’s National Dance Seminar, 1959 brought the 
matter to a head. An Expert Committee was formed, and the matter ended 
with the Akademi's decision to offer Awards for Odisi, Kuchipdui, 
Yaksagana, Sattriya and a few other dances, which were termed * Traditional 
Dances’. But the need for proper study of these small schools and 
for their development still looms large. A history of Indian dances still 
remains a far cry ? 

Much remains to be done in the field of India's art and architecture. 
I have already stated that exploration in the architecture and sculpture of the 
north-eastern part of India has so far been very meagre and is confined to 
surface finds alone. 60 not know if I may be excused for making this 
Conference session the platform for making an urgent appeal to the 
Archeological Survey of India in particular and to archeologists in general 
to apply their attention to the great need for excavation work in this north- 
eastern region so that the firm cultural links that bound Kàmarüpa-Assam to 
the great Indian traditions may be finally established. 


8, Dr. V. Raghavan in his Presidential Address to this Section of the Delhi 
(XIXth) Session of the Conference, referring to the four generally acknowledged 
schools, says: “Though there are these above-mentioned four .forms of the 
classical arb of India, their underlying unity should be clear to any student of 
the history of Indian dance. There is, therefore, a great need today to correlate 
the study of all these forms. Tho rich tradition of the classical dance of India 
is nob completely represented in any one of these forms; as some aspects have 
become attenuated in one school but live in another 
the schools alone would help the complete reconstr 
the work of scholars from Assam like M. Neog hav 
survivals there, which disclose also Surprising affinities with forms and modes 
prevalent in the South. Not only forms still surviving in India but also forms 
oh dance and dance-drama in the adjacent countries of South-East Asia, whore 
in the great days of Indian influence, this art migrated, have to be collated 
together for this reconstruction, There are really more linke than one suspects 
between one form aud another, and whatever one swayed by parochial enthusiasm 
might say, the inter-relation of these on the basis of 2 common system could 
not but be plain to scholarly students of this art.” (Proceedings and Transactions 
of the All-India Oriental Conference, Nineteenth Session, Delhi, 1959, pp, 212-f. ). 


» a correlated study of all 
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GREATER INDIA STUDIES SECTION s 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 
B. N. PUKI, M. A. 
Professor of Ancient History and Culture, 


National Academy of Administration, 
Mussoorie (U, P. ) 


Mr. President, Members of the Conference, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


My first duty on this occasion is to offer you my heartiest thanks for 
the honour you have done me by electing me as President of this Section. 
I feel conscious of my limitations, but I am confident of your co-operation 
which should help me in carrying on with my responsibilities. 


। 


The expression ‘Greater India’ was suggested by the title of Sir Charles 
Dilkies’ work on the expansion of Greater Britain into an empire. The 
underlying idea is, however, considered to be nearer to that of the spread of 
Hellenism in South Italy and Sicily, in Asia Minor, Babylonia with Syria and 
Palestine, and Egypt. It is supposed to include regions such as Burma, 
Malaysia, Indonesia and Indo-China in the Far East, covering what is called 
* Further India ’, Ceylon in the South, and Central Asia and Tibet in the 
North. The torch of Buddhist literature and religion was also carried to 
other countries like Korea, Mongolia, and Japan where it remained promi- 
nently burning. The enumeration of so many countries within the periphery 
of the so-called Greater India is likely to cause political embarrassment. 
I would, therefore, suggest the change of this section's nomenclature into- 
*South-East Asian Studies', extending its limit from purely ancient and 
partly medieval to later medieval and modern periods as well. Such a study 
is likely to be more comprehensive and fuller in all aspects. Far from 
imposing any brake, this study of ihe past might help in the better under- 
standing of problems, particular and peculiar to this region. 


The first question engaging the attention of any serious student in this 
particular field relates to the nature of Indian cultural and political expansion. _ 
It would hardly matter if the credit for this enterprise should go to the people - 
from ancient Vangadesa with Tamralipti as their port of embarkation, or to — 
those from the South embarking for their siddhayatra from numerous ports : 
9n this eastern and western coasts. We have little interest in the theory which 
Seeks to demarcate the two zones of Hindu colonies with different grades of $ 
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Indian influence. The point worth pursuing at present relates to the pervasive 
nature of Hindu culture. Was it confined to the aristocratic and refined 
classes in the countries of its adoption, or did it percolate down to the 
masses? Could it affect the life of the people in all aspects, giving them the 
art of writing with a good part of their vocabulary, a solar calender, a 
mythical cosmology, Epic and Pauranic themes, artistic formulas, an ad- 
ministrative pattern and laws, social rankings with the vestiges of varpasrama 
and the caste system, and concept of economic life with Indian monetary 
terminology? How did the process of Indian expansion compete with the 
Chinese, so close to Annam and other countries? How is it that the Hindu 
kingdoms stood as a bulwark against the expansionist tendencies of the other 
Asian neighbour - China, and sustained their freedom for more than a 


thousand years ? 


The main difference between the Indian and the Chinese approach 
towards the countries in the Far East, might well be stated as follows: The 
Chinese believed in conquest and annexation, followed by military occupa- 
tion under a governor, and then began the spread of Chinese culture in those 
regions. The Hindu approach was pacific, unaccompanied by destruction 
which evidently followed in the wake of the Chinese expansion. The local 
population far from being annihilated by the conquerors was assimilated by 
the Hindus in their socio-religious set-up. The Hindu kingdoms were not 
home colonies, but were independent States generally of mixed blood but 
completely Hinduised. The events in China had their repercussions on their 
colonial interests, but the Hindu States had neither contacts with India nor 
did the political turmoil in the home country have any effect on these States. 
The countries nearer to China did maintain commercial and diplomatic 
relations with it, but the cultural influence of the Chinese was insuficient 
even where it was so intense as in the delta of Tonkin and North Annam. 
The Chinese civilization never diffused beyond the bounds of military 
conquests. In Indo-China it did not extend beyond the limits reached under 
the Han punitive expedition of Ma-Yuan in 44 A. D. 


t References Ko Hindu Kingdoms — that set up by Kaundinya in Funan, 
( Cambodia), by Sri Mara in Champa, ( modern Annam ), by Devavarman 
and Pürnavarman in Indonesia, and by Midavarman in Borneo — are traced 
inearly records. The finds of the famous Yüpas or sacrificial pillars at 
Kutei with the name of an Indian ruler performing Yajfias, definitely point 
to the settling down of the Indians, and the plantation of Indian colonies 
between the second and the fourth centuries A. D. The period following is 
that of bigger States shaping into empires. We learn from the Divyavadana 
that Indian boats, capable of accommodating more than five hundred 
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merchants sailed from the Indian ports of Sopara and Broach. Invitations 
to join these hazardous voyages were extended well in advance, and merchants 
from far off places like Sravasti and other places covered long distances to 
join these expeditions. Incidentally, in several inscriptions we notice the 
term siddhayatra which has been a point of discussion amongst scholars. 
A clear explanation of this term might help in sorting out some problems 
connected with the old Indian spirit of enterprise in which different interests 
- merchants, disgruntled princes and Brahmin preachers joined hands. 

The inscription of the mahanavika Buddhagupta found in the northern 
district of the Wellesley province in Malaya (now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ) refers to this term in the expression — mahanavika Buddhaguptasya 
raktamrttika | Vastavyasya Sarvena prakarena  sarvasmin sarvathd sarva 
Siddhayatrah santo. The same expression occurs in the Nhan Bieu inscrip- 
tion ( BEFEO. XI. 299 FF ), and also in the old Malay inscription of Kedu 
Kan Bukit ( BEFEO. XXX. 34-50). A sense of certain magic is attributed 
to this expression, and Huber suggested that in Java there was a certain 
School of magic which attracted people desirous of acquiring that magic 
power from the neighbouring countries. This explanation found favour with 
a number of scholars. Tt seems to be connected with the terms riddhi and 
siddhi connected with the Yoga system. It should, however, be clear from 
the record of Buddhagupta, the great sailor, that he was interested in the 
completion of his voyage rather than in any magical rite or formulas. 
Another point worth mentioning is: how could the business and mercantile 
Class be interested in such mysterious things? Their main stake was the 
success of their mission. In his talk on the problem of Hindu colonisation 
of Indonesia, Dr. Bosch rightly poses the problem of the transmission of 
Hindu culture through Indian navigators, merchants, and traders. The 
Vaisya hypothesis, according to him, presupposes centres of Hindu civiliza- 
tion in the coastal regions, frequented by the navigators and traders, like the 
first settlements of the Portuguese and the Dutch. But the Hindu settlements 
are mentioned for the first time in the interior of Borneo and western Java, 
and the inaccessible plains of Kedu and Prambanan. This is symbolic of the 
Missionary spirit of the Indian traders and merchants who were equally 
interested in goods as well as in their transmission of Hindu culture. 
Brahmins and Ksatriyas might have been few, the former to cater to the 
Spiritual needs of the traders, and the latter for their protection and territorial 
acquisition. That accounts for the cumulative efforts of these enterprising 
Indians proceeding in several waves, and in different directions, more or less 
at the same time, roughly between the first and the third century A. D. 

: Stressing the cosmopolitan humanism of Indian colonists a product of 
higher civilization of the human spirit, providing fuller opportunity for the 
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self-expression of the people, Prof. Nilakantha Sastry considered the spread 


of Indian culture abroad more as the unfolding ofa natural creative process 
in the course of human progress than an infiltration into alien countries 
through force or fraud for the aggrandisement of the home country. The 
Indian colonies, as such, did not excel by the strength of their military 
organization, but by their achievement in realms of art and culture. Curiously 
enough, the evidence for these Indian Kingdoms and colonies is provided by 
the local records and the Chinese sources. Thus, we are told that five 
hundred Indian families of Hu, probably of the mercantile class, and more 
than a thousand Brahmins lived in the Hindu Kingdom of Tuen-Sun in 
Malaya, probably then a dependency of Fu-nan where the Brahmin 
Kaundinya had founded a kingdom after marrying the local queen, called 
Soma, of the Kambuja records. Another Hindu colony was ihat of Lang- 
Ya-Sun in Malaya, which, according to the History of the Liang Dynasty 
( 6th Century, A. D. ), was established more than 400 years back, about the 
beginning of the second century A. D. 


Roughly about that time Hindu colonies took roots all over the region 
between Burma and Java and in Annam, besides the islands of Sumatra, 
Celebes, Borneo and in Siam. The Hindu colonists either converted the 
native rulers to Hinduism, or one of their own leaders became the King of 
that country. We have reference to Mülavarman of Kutei inscription in 
North Borneo performing Vedic sacrifices and setting up sacrificial pillars. 
His father was A$va-Varman a purely Sanskrit name, but the latter's father 
was Kundunga. The role of Hinduism in Indo-China and Indonesia, down to 
the level of the masses is well-known. It is, however, suggested by scholars 
like Stutterheim, that Hinduism in these countries represented the culture 
of the superior class and had not completely reached the masses, who were 
attracted towards animism and the cult of ancestor worship. The decline 
of Hinduism in Cambodia in the fourteenth century was the outcome of the 
decadence of aristocratic Brahmanism in the thirteenth century A. D. This 
class representing the Brahmin and the royal Ksatriya families, with mutual 
marital relations, was different from the masses, according to Coedes. That 
really explains why Simhalese Buddhism and Islam could move with rapidity 
in those regions in south-east Asia like Thailand and Indonesia, where 
their expansion was in a peaceful manner. Cambodia and Annam continued 
to be Buddhist, and it is only after coming of the European colonial 
powers that we find the introduction of Christianity in Annam. 


The denial of an all pervasive character to Hinduism in South-East 
Asia during more than a thousand years of Hindu rule does not appear to be 
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to religion, art and literature in those countries, Tt may, however, be 
mentioned here that Hinduism was tolerant enough to accord a fitting 
status to Buddha in the Hindu Trinity, on a par with Siva and Visnu. It also 
incorporated ancestor worship as a part of the cult of Devaraja, or the king 
as the deity personified. Brahmin literature was more abundant in Indonesia. 
It is called Kavin, and appears to have begun in the tenth century A. 1), 
A detailed account of this literature is called for in view of the vast amount 
of research work that is being done in this particular field. 


The religious part of the Kavin literature includes a Brahmanda- 
Purana, a Saivite Bhuvana-Kosa and Kamalivanika a Brhaspatitantra, a Surya- 
Sevana — partly Buddhist and partly Saivite. The niti literature includes 
Kamandakanitisastra, etc., on laws — Siva-Sassana, Devadanda, etc., works on 
grammar, lexicography, medicine, cosmogony, and history and many works re- 
presenting the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and poems like Smara-dahana 
on the subject of Kumara-sambhava, a Krsnayana- Kalayavanantaka, an Agastya- 
parva, tantras similar to the Paficatantra. Considerable work in this direction 
has been done since the time of Sylvain Levi, and the progress is reviewed in 
the works of Dr. D. Casparis, and lately by Dr. C. Hooykaas in his paper on 
Greater Indian Studies. — Present desiderata published in the Vishveshwaranand 
Indological Journal. The International Academy of Indian Culture founded 
by late Dr. Raghuvira is also doing good work in bringing out texts and 
translations of obsolete works from Indonesia. The contribution of Prof. H. 
B. Sarkar may as well be noted. The field of ancient Indian literature from 
Indonesia alone would need years of patient study and research by a band of 
devoted scholars for sorting out the available materials, collecting the texts 
and publishing these with translations. So also, there is considerable Scope 
in the study of Indonesian Art and Architecture from the aesthetic, religious 
and cultural points of view. The sociologists might as well trace ancient 
elements in the life of the people. This study has to be undertaken more as 
an intellectual curiosity rather than as an attempt to focus the attention of 
Indonesians towards their debt to ancient Indian socio-cultural values. 


Indo-China, Cambodia and Annam with more than a thousand. years 
of Indian rule experienced great impact of Hindu culture. This region 
equally faced the brunt of external aggression both by land and sea, while 
the clashes between the Kambuja and Cham forces were regular features in 
its political history. Rich epigraphic evidence and the famous monuments 
at Angkor and at other places in Cambodia throw a 1000 of light on 
all aspects of ancient Hindu Kambuja life. So also are the inscriptions 


and monuments from ancient Champa - modern Annam - helpful. The 


researches of Prof, Coedes published in Bulletin of the Ecole-francaise-d* 
AIOC 26 
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extreme Orient, and those of Maspero with his work on Royaume du Champa, 
and. finally the researches and publications of Indian scholars Such as 
Dr. Majumdar, Prof. Sastri, Dr. Chhabra and Dr. B. R. Chatterji, are well- 
known. The last named Indian Professor has brought out his studies to date 
by carrying the thread from the past to the present in his * South-East Asia 
in transition". The works of these scholars have set the mosaic of the history 
of civilization of those countries. Inthe field of research in Indo-China, 
the Ecole-francaise-d'extreme Orient continues to take active interests. 
Humanistic studies based on texts, monuments and field enquiries carried on 
during the preceding few years include those of Dr. P. B. Lafout who has 
published a catalogue of manuscripts ( Pali and Lao), Bibliographic du Laos, 
Contumier de la tribu Jarai and Prieres Jarai (Vietnam). In Thailand 
Dr. Archaimbault has prepared the edition and translation of a treatise on 
Buddhist cosmology, the Traiy Bhum. In Indonesia, Prof. Damais till his 
premature death published studies in Indonesian epigraphy. His work on a 
Repertoire de Toponymie de Java is ready for publication. Groslier as the 
director of archaeological research conducts the exvacations and the recon- 
struction of Khmer temples with M. Dumarcay and M. Dagenus. Madmoiselle 
Giteau has published an archaeological description of Cambodia entitled Les 
Khmers and is engaged on a study of the Buddhist temples. The recently 
discovered Sanskrit inscriptions engage the attention of M. Jacques, while 
Prof. Coedes, who published his Inscriptions du Cambodge in Seven Volumes, 
is printing his Repertoire general des Inscriptions du Cambodge. Monsieur 
Philip stern has published his magnum Opus on the style of the Bayon 
Monuments-the fruits of more than twenty years of research on the chrono- 
logy of this period. In a series of brilliant articles, Paul Mus has shed new 
light on the symbolism of the same period. It is considered probable that 
the towers of the Bayon represent the Buddha himself. An interesting study 
of Hindu cults in ancient Kambujadesa is made by an Indian scholar Kamale- 
shwar Bhattacharya. Prof. Jean Filliozat, as the director the Jnstitute 
Francaise d’ Indologie and also of the Ecole Francaise d extreme Orient 15 
concurrently engaged in his activities at Pondicherry and at Saigon. 

Archaeological excavations in Cambodia have yielded interesting 
results, both regarding Khmer art, as well as the history of the primitive 
Khmers. Systematic diggings were done at Prasat Kravan, and at Thomma- 
non, the former revealing the remains of an entrance pavilion, of a ceremonial 
terrace, and of a building of wooden frame construction. The Minot excava- 
tions undertaten in 1962 are supposed to bring out the history of the ancient 
Khmers between 1500 and 500 B. C. Those at Sambor Prei Kuk an impor- 
tant city from 7th to 14th century, and at an unsuspected acropolis along 
the Sras Srang are expected to bring out interesting results. 
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Malaysia is equally rich in archeological materials. The contributions 
of Quaritch Wales in Malaya are well-known, with his publication on the 
* Making of Greater India.’ Malaysia can well serve as a centre for South- 
East Asian studies specializing in the comparative study of language, litera- 
ture, history, archaeology of the entire region, with the collaboration of 
other countries including India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia and those 
of Indo-China. The Keynote of this study should be the assessment of 
common values rather than the process of infiltration of a superior culture 
and its final assimilation. 


I am sorry, I have not gone into Tibetan and Central Asian studies. 
With a proposal to set up an Institute of higher Tibetan studies in language, 
literature and Philosophy, the participation of Indian scholars in such a 
venture is a must. The interest in Tibetology should be geared up and a 
band of scholars well-up in Indian classical languages, might try this field of 
study. This is bound to be fruitful and likely to present a fuller picture of 
the history and culture of Northern Indian in the early medieval period. The 
linguistic study of Central Asian dialects could be equally interesting and the 
pattern set up by the late Profs. Sten Konow, F. W. Thomas, and Sir Harold 
Bailey, Prof. T. Burrow and Prof. Morgenstiernne could be followed. 


It is a pity that Indian scholars in our seats of learning have to a 
great extent switched over their interests to pre-history and Proto-history, 
with the result that historical and cultural studies, and those relating to 
South-East Asia have been relegated to the background. It should, however, 
not be difficult for the universities to specialise in specific studies to avoid 
duplication and dilution. The Indian School of International Studies with 
its different sections is doing useful work, but it might as well carry its scope 
of studies to the earlier periods of the regional histories. Sustained efforts 
and collective enterprise alone could carry us a long way. It is equally 
necessary to revive the Journal of the Greater India Society, if it is not yet 
dead, of course, with a change of its name, on the lines of the Far Eastern, 
Quarterly. The study of South-East Asia can not be made in isolation. It 
is deeply connected with Indians past; the two are inter-linked. The task 
is enormous, considering its wider coverage, it is nevertheless fascinating and 
rewarding too. 


Jai Hind. 
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HINDI SECTION 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Dr. S. SHANKAR RAJU NAIDU, 
M. A., Ph. D., F. R. A. S. (London) 


Head of the Department of Hindi, 
University of Madras. 


Mr. President, Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It was for me a pleasant surprise of a very high magnitude to hear 
yesterday that I have been invited to preside over the Hindi Section of this 
XXIII All India Oriental Conference that is being held at Aligarh which is a 
city of historical and cultural importance in the true Hindi area. As we all 
know, Aligarh is famous for locks and Aligarh has locked me up. I am 
reminded of an interesting couplet from Tulsi Ramayana— 


“ लोचन मग रामहिं उर आनी | 
ag पलक कपाट सयानी ॥ ” ( ۲ बाळकांड ? रामसीता पूर्वराग ) 


My grateful thanks are due to the members of the Executive Commi- 
ttee to have elected me to this place of honour. I know, it is with a purpose. 
I belong to Tamilnad, and to have one of that far off land as the President of 
the Hindi Section in the Hindi area is an honour done to Hindi, but more to 
Tamilnad. So I take it that this honour is rather to my State and the 
people of my State than to me, for I am confident that there are very many 


greater scholars than my humbleself here and now. I am accepting this 
with the confidence that all of you will coo 


perate with me in achieving success 
to this section. 


` 


It is customary to have a se 


parate section for the language of the land 
of the venue of the conference ae 


(ae 7ھ‎ , and hence this Hindi Section here. I would 

٤ pn Very outset that a standing section for Hindi in the 
Or (nel 06 should now be created because of the unique. position 
that Hindi has acquired since the memorable day of Independence in 1947. 
I strongly feel that inordinate delay has already been caused in this respect 
and it will be in the fitness of things if the executive resolves to have a Hindi 
Section too, along with the other sections during the Oriental Conference 
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It was about a decade ago that we had the Hindi Section at Delhi 
with Dr. Din Dayal Gupta, Head of the Department of Hindi, Lucknow 
University, as the Sectional President, in which I had the privilege to read a 
paper on ‘An Essential Aspect of Research in Hindi.’ During this long 
period of a decade, Hindi language and literature have taken strides in very 
many directions, the report of which can hardly be submitted now in such a 
short time, but suffice it to say that Hindi as a national All-India Language, 
and the principal language of the Five States viz. Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and the newly formed Hariyana, has developed in 
no less a measure than any other national language of India in quality and 
quantity. In the field of Poetry, it has reached sublime heights of express- 
ions and styles which, when weighed in the most modern balances of literary 
criticism, stands in conformity with them and evinces a very bright future. 
Hindi fiction and drama also have had a very satisfactory progress with a 
favourable admixture of occidentalism. Hindi journalism too has developed 
considerably catering to the needs of the time and reflecting the day-to-day 
emotions of the people. Literary criticism in Hindi deserves a particular 
mention, for, in it, we find, of late, a very happy combination of the old and 
modern techniques, and the yard-sticks of western criticism have been profita- 
bly utilised by great many scholars. 


As a student of linguistics, I am extremely happy to note that studies 
of the major dialects! ( or languages ? ) of the Hindi area i.e. roughly from 
the east of Gujarat to the west of Bengal and the south of Punjab to the 
north of Andhra, are being carried on purely on linguistic lines and the lite- 
ratures of all these are separately collected and published year after year. 
After the Gauhati Conference, J had been to a village called Mangroni near 
Darbhanga and conducted a dialect survey of Maithili. After return, I had 
a very happy meet with teachers of Maithili Department of post-graduate 
college at Darbhanga. Prof. Rama Nath Jha, Head of the Department, in- 
formed me that there was a separate M. A. course for Maithili. I would 
like to make here and now an emphatic suggestion that M. A. courses for all 
the major dialect-languages of Hindi area should be started in the local Uni- 
versities on the lines similar to that of Maithili and do democratic justice to 
the people of those places and satisfy their aspirations. To begin with, 


l. They are generally supposed to be fifteen— 
(७) Western Hindi—(i) Khadi Boli (modern Hindi accepted as National Lan- 
guage), (ii) Bangru, (iii) Braj Bhasha, (iv) Bundeli, (v) Kannauji. 
(b) Kaushali (or Eastern Hindi) — (i) Avadhi, (ii) Bagheli, (iii) Chattisgadhi 
(c) Bihari — (i) Maithili, (i) Magahi, (iii) Bhojpuri 
(2) L... 00 Marwadi, (ii) Malvi, (iii) Jaipuri, (iv) Mevati. 
(Rey, ‘Grameen Hindi’ — Dr, Dhirendra Verma), 
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M.A. courses should be started for Braj Bhasha, Avadhi, Bhojpuri and 
Rajasthani. 

In the field of research, the expansion and depth are exemplary in 
very many directions, but the chief among them which would pave a stable 
way for national integration is the comparative study of classics and trends 
of literatures of other Indian languages with Hindi. Of late several theses 
have been brought forth by scholars belonging to both Hindi and non-Hindi 
areas, which serve as cultural bridges for us all to go from one way of Indian 
thinking to another. Here I find a serious omission. I hardly find any 
young blossoming Hindi scholar of Hindi area coming and earning any of 
the South Indian languages and doing such works of comparative studies. I 
suggest that at least two Hindi students per year after their M. A. in Hindi 
with distinction come to each of the four South Indian States for a period 
of three years for the study of a Dravidian language and research in compara- 
tive literature orlanguage. It is this type of mutual give and take that will 
create a good will among us all, and finally we will all be able to see in 
Hindi all the major aspirations of the multifaceted people of India. Hindi 
will be able to serve as a true mirror to reflect the entire Subcontinent of 
Bharat and it will be only then that it will be alleviated to the place of 
* Rashtra Bhasha ' in the true sense of the term. 


Here permit me to avail myself of this opportunity to express certain 
grievences, or say difficulties, of south Indian students, particularly of Tamilnad 
in the study of Hindi. They are not only the gender or usage of * NE" but 
also the number in grammar, not to speak of the aspirated and voiced ele- 
ments in phonology. 

For example :— 

(8: kh)! is feminine but 
(ve : tra)? is masculine, 
though both mean ‘eye’ 
(ra : m gaya: ) means * Rama went? and 
(ra : m ne : khà : yû : ) means * Rama ate’. 
Note the use of ‘ne ? 


आँख — स्त्रीलिंग 
नेत्र — uie 
राम गया | 

राम ने खाया | 
Here a little more of expansion and ex 
राम गया (74 : ma ga 
because the gender 


9० B» c 


55 


: planation may be adequate. 
yG:)and सीता गयी (४: (6 : gayî :) aro simple enough 
suffixes of the verbal forms correspond to the subjects. 


continued on next E 
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(uski : o : r ) means towards him or towards her 
and (uske : ca: ro: o : r means towards all its four sides. , 
Note the change in the gender suffix 
for the same word. 
And again, (uski : ladki : تر‎ means * his daughter and 
uski ca ro ladkiyà )8 means ‘all his four daughters ’, 
both having the same gender suffix. 
(e: k ladkà : means ‘ a boy’. 
(do : ladke : '? means * two boys ° and 
[e : k ladke : ne: kaha) means * one boy said. ° 
Note the use of (ladke:) for 
boy and boys. 


There are numberless aspects of this type which make the study of 
Hindi very difficult, particularly to a Tamilian. 


I would like to make an emphatic statement that these unsystematic 
features of the Hindi language go to make its study a very big problem for 
them and some solution should necessarily be found out by the simplification 
of its grammar. I only mean that certain other systemic forms also 
should be accepted as correct together with the existing ones. 


Nagari script is an unavoidable feature of Hindi. Efforts are being 
made to find out a common system of writing for all the languages of India. 


continued from previous page 

But— 
राम ने एक रोटी खायी। 7%: mane:e: ka ro: ti: kha: yi ;) i. e. Rama ate a 
bread, 
राम um फल खाया | (76. ma ne : e: k phal kha: Jû : ) i.e. Rama ate a fruit, 

as against — 
राम ने रोटियाँ खायी | (74 : ma ne: vo : tiya : kháyi. ) i. e. Rama ate breads. 
राम ने फल खाये | (7G: ma ne: pha! kha: ye : ) 

And also — S 
सीता ने एक रोटी खायी | (S7 : tū: #6 : ९८६७ ro: &: khá : yt.) Le. Sita ate a 
bread. 
सीता ने एक me खाया | (5: tā: ne : e: ka phal kha: yû : ) i.e. Sita ate a fruit. 
सीता ने रोटियाँ खायीं | (52 : ४८ : me. ro: tiyd. kha: yf : ) i.e. Sita ato breads. 
सीता न फल खाये | (5६: £6 : ne : phal kha : ye :) i.e. Sita ate fruits, 

Here in all the above eight situations, the verbal suffixes correspond to the gender 
and number of the object irrespective of the gender (and mumber too) of 
the subjects and not the subjects as in tho earlier two examples where the 
verbs are intransitive. 

5. उसको ओर 6. उसके चारों ओर 7. उसकी लड़की 
8. उसको चारों लडकिया 9. एक लडका 10. दो लड़के 
11. एक लड़के ने कहा | 
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Here a one-to-one correspondence is being thought of with Nagari chara- 


cters as the basis. We must necessarily understand that the sequences of | 


certain vowels and consonants differ from language to language. For exam- 
ple, if ‘Bandhu’ is written and read in Tamil it will be pronounced as 
‘Pandu’ bringing in an unavoidable vowel change in the final position, (u) 
changing to (१६) i. e. unrounded (x). In Tamil normally any consonant after a 
nasal should necessarily be voiced whereas it can be unvoiced also in Hindi, 
For example, eg, 7७७००, Ber, UBS, SD4? as against शंख, पंच, कंठ, पंथ, | 
du? which can never occur in Tamil. Very many aspects of this type are | 
there which deserve our keen attention when we go to venture at a common 
orthography for all the languages of India So while trying to apply any 
writing system of a language to another language, considerable care should 
be bestowed to scientifically assess the phonetic values and sequential chan- 
ges in a comparative manner. Dogmatic sentimentalism should be comple- 
tely kept apart and conclusions reached in an impartial and considerate 
manner. For this again, we need some young scholars from Hindi area to 
come to the non-Hindi areas and study their scripts and their application 
also comparatively in a scientific manner. 


Hence I would like to conclude with an invitation to the young Hindi 
scholars of Hindi area to come to the south and study in some University 
Centre the language and literature of South India and prove as cultural 
ambassadors for the construction of cultural bridges between all the peoples 
of India, thereby facilitating to understand each other in a better way than | 
we have done till now. | 


“EDF, EFLD, SOUDU, sh miIer 
BDF 95555 55.” 
—( Tirukkural ) 1 
पढ़ो, खूब, पठनीय, अनन्तर 
SE रहो उसके अनुसार | 
Read, well, the readable, and then 
Live according to that. 


Thank you. 
12, Pronounced as :-- 
TER D TS, पनूदु, ALT (with unrounded u wherever u occurs finally) | 
though written in Tamil as क, च, ट, त and प because the rame five chara- 


cters are used for tho voiced and voiceless, and also for the non-aspirates and i 
aspirates, e, g. 


& is to represent क, ख, ग 804 घ, The same is the case with 1 
9, ہا‎ & and y (च, ट, त and प). 

13 These cannot be Presented in the T 
pronounced immediately after 
logical pattern of Tamil, 


amil Script, as a voiceless surd is to be 
a nasal and this is against the general phono- 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION : 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


PROF. V. VENKATACHALAM 


Head of the Sanskrit Department, 
Vikram University, Ujjain 


Respected President, Fellow delegates and friends, 


It is my first duty to express my profound sense of gratitude to the 
authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference for this signal honour, they 
have conferred on me, of presiding over the Classical Sanskrit section of this 
session. Iam quite alive to my limitations. By temperament, I have a 
phobia for the lime light. I long to be just one of those “who stand and 
wait". And I am old-fashionsd enough to confess — even now when 
democracy has come to stay that I have a constitutional distaste for 
elections, particularly, the canvassing part of it. But in spite of it all, if 
Iam here today before you now, I owe it to the अहेतुकस्नेह of kind friends, 
which has literally ushered me into the lime light. XI would only request you 
now to extend the same good will and co-operation to me in discharging the 
responsibilities of this office. I am well aware that your goodwill is my 
Strength, the sheet-anchor, on which I stand. I do hope that with your 
customary generosity, you will bear with me for my shortcomings and pass 
over my lapses, in the spirit of न त्वया कथितं, न च मया श्रुतम्‌. So much 
by way of भात्मनिवेदन. 


Sanskrit — Problem of Survival 

Istart with what I consider to be the burning problem that confronts 
Sanskrit today. Sanskrit and Sanskritists today are faced with a staggering 
problem of sheer survival. The old three language formula accepted as state 
policy on a national level and the revised three language formula recommend- 
ed by the Kothari Commission, which is awaiting the seal of Government 
approval for implementation are both - if I may be pardoned for crude 


plain speaking — an open गलहस्विका to Sanskrit from the educational curri- 


culum, an unceremonious eviction order to Sanskrit from the humble little 


Shelter she had been having all these years. Whereas the older formula > 
envisaged the study of three languages till the very end of the secondary 


Stage, and left the colleges free to continue status quo, the Kothari Commis 
7ھ‎ : ; 
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sion has clearly cut down the study of languages from three to two at the 
Higher Secondary stage and has barred the compulsory study of languages, 
prevailing in our Universities now saying that *In higher education, the 
study of language should not be compulsory". The apathy of the Commis- 
sion to Sanskrit is evident from the fact that they have bundled up Sanskrit 
along with other Classical Languages: and consigned an optional status to it. 
The bulky report running to nearly 600 pages excluding the appendices dis- 
misses Sanskrit summarily in less than a quarter of a page! The equation 
of Sanskrit with other classical languages, coming as it does from such an 
enlightened body of persons, not unacquainted with Indian conditions, is un- 
fortunate and is, to say the least, far from fair to the mother of our mother- 
tongues. That Sanskrit commands a unique position in the cultural and 
intellectual life of the whole country, far different from that of the so-called 
classical languages of the west has never been doubted by any one, who is 
aware of the actualities of Indian life. 

A close study of the recommendation of the Commission, in so far as 
Sanskrit is concerned, reveals that the Commission appears to blow hot and 
cold on this issue. The Commission writes: “ We recognize the importance 
of the study of classical languages and of the special claim that Sanskrit has on 
the national system of education ( italics mine). But we do not agree with the 
proposal to include Sanskrit or other classical languages in the three language 
formula. In our opinion, this formula has to be restricted to the modern 
Indian languages only." The Commission has conceded enough by admitting 
the “ special claim ” of Sanskrit on the “ national system of education.” But 
the final recommendations of the Commission do not give any evidence of 
their having paid any heed to this “special claim" of Sanskrit. In my 
humble opinion, the Commission have bypassed the vital question of how 
this “ special claim ” is to be given concrete shape. Itis true that the com- 
plexities of the language problem defy simple solutions. But having 
admitted the “ special claim” of Sanskrit in the system of education, the 
Commission had to suggest the lines on which this claim was to be met. The 
Commission has, I am afraid, conveniently skipped this complex problem of 
determining the place of Sanskrit in the school curriculum. Another instance 
of the Commission’s blowing hot and cold on this issue is to be seen sub- 
sequently. While it is gratifying to note that the Commission has affirmed, 
totidem verbis that they **are in favour of the proposal of adopting a 
combined course of the mother-tongue and Sanskrit," it is distressing to find 
that they have vetoed this immediately thereafter as * not a very popular 
proposal ". "Two questions arise immediately out of this: If the proposal 
is not popular as averred by them and, therefore, not deserving consideration, 
why should the Commission have expressed themselves in favour of it? 
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Second, if the Commission was in favour of this proposal of a composite 
course of the mother-tongue and Sanskrit, why is it that ihe Commission 
totally ignored it in their final language formula? This would suffice to 
show that the Commission could not come to any decisive conclusion on the 
problem of the place of Sanskrit in the school curriculum. After such vascil- 
Jating, halting, and observations, the Commission has given the final verdict that 
classical languages ( which, obviously includes Sanskrit also) may be studied 
on an optional basis from class VIII onwards. This means that Sanskrit will 
be studied as an optional subject for three years in the school, say by about 
10 per cent of the students, if at all 10 per cent opt to study it. This is the 
provision made by the Commission for Sanskrit in the curriculum. One is 
tempted to ask: Is the Commission satisfied that the provision so made is 
commensurate with the * special claim that Sanskrit has on the national 
system of education ", which the Commission has admitted ? 


The fact of the matter is that this Commission faced with the formida- 
ble task of examining problems of national education in all its aspects and 
at all levels did not and perhaps could not study this problem fully enough to 
come forward with an enduring solution. It is now for us, who espouse the 
cause of Sanskrit to work out and place before the Government such concrete 
proposals, which while not compromising the fundamental policy formulated 
by the Commission, will give concrete suggestions for accommodating Sanskrit 
in the school curriculum. The Sanskrit Commission had examined this 
question thoroughly nearly a decade ago. But conditions have changed since 
then. The three language formula, which was then in a more or less embryonic 
stage has now come to stay. Hence we have to give up once and for all 
the idea of a four language formula, which provided the basis of some of the 
major alternatives proposed by the Sanskrit Commission. The whole issue 
needs to be reconsidered, keeping in view the conditions prevailing now. It 
is my humble suggestion to this august body to appoint a Committee to 
devise a workable formula and to present it to the Government, as the 
considered opinion of this Conference. 


Some State Governments, including the one I come from (I mean 
Madhya Pradesh ) are already seized of this problem and have appointed 
their own Committees and Commissions to study this complex problem. 
The time is now ripe. Let us strike when the iron is still hot. The bell tolls 
for Sanskrit now and if we sit with crosslegged coldness even at this critical 
juncture, we will have to pay severely for it. Sanskrit and allied subjects 
are the mainstay of this Conference and if the feeders go dry today, the main 
stream will follow suit and the day may not be too far when we may have 
= close down some of our sections and the very existence of this Conference 
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may be at stake. We have seen before our eyes the slow 7ت‎ and 
gradual extinction of our traditional Pathashalas throughout P country, 
The few that are still plodding on are on the last throes of heir fast 
approaching end. If the present recommendation of the Education Commi- 
ssion are implemented in letter and spirit, the fate of Sanskrit in our 
Universities and colleges is not going to be far different. Let us not forget 
that a whole generation of junior Saüskrit scholars, has been deprived of the 
means of earning its bread, with the abolition of Sanskrit in the Higher 
Secondary schools. They look up to their senior vrddhas assembled here, 
as they have a right to, to show them the way and save them from the 
present crisis. 

It is a glaring fact, which even the most short-sighted can not miss 
that there isa dangerous decline, verging almost to a total depletion, of 
popular enthusiasm for Sanskrit. Days when Sanskritists commanded the 
esteem of society at large have become a thing of the past, to be wistfully 
remembered on the lines of ते हि नो दिवसा गदाः! State patronage, on which 
Sanskrit was thriving for centuries past, is also fast dwindling. Itis an un- 
deniable truth that a very large cross section of our enlightened intellectuals 
is not prepared to concede to Sanskrit the kind of place in the educational 
set up, which the spokesmen of Sanskrit claim for it as a matter of legitimate 
right. The attitude of the Educaticn Commission is a clear instance in point. 


A leading newspaper of the country commenting editorially on this 
issue of the place of Sanskrit in the educational curriculum, some time ago 
(June 19, 1966 ) wrote : “ While the sincerity of Sanskrit enthusiasts is to be 
applauded, they seem to be out of touch with realities. ..... Any campaign 
for its promotion has to take note of the fact that even on. the most optimi- 
stic estimate, the number of people, who know Sanskrit will not exceed 
50,000. This is a measure of the complexity of the language........ The 
Parishad’s efforts on behalf of Sanskrit would meet with greater public and 
governmental response only if they are related to actual conditions.......... 
Proficiency in Sanskrit is not generally regarded as an * asset’ in modern con- 
ditions (italics minc). Another leading newspaper writing even more recently 


expressed its clear disagreement with the demand that Sanskrit should be 
taught as a compulsory subject in schools. 


Unpalatable, as it might be to us, these 
organs of public opinion reflect correctly the general disposition of the 
country towards Sanskrit. With the exception ofa few politicians, who 
espouse the cause of Sanskrit and who use Sanskrit, more often than not, as 
a handy tool for their own selaggrandisement and a few of the older generar 
tion ( who are looked upon as inhibited traditionalists !), it is usually taken for 


views expressed by two major 
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granted that Sanskrit is an outmoded vestige of the past and that for the 
most part, imparting the knowledge contained in it to ourchildren, infants, and 
youths will hardly be of any benefit to them in the modern context. There are 
some extremists too, who look upon Sanskrit and the “ tribe " of Sanskritists 
as anachronism in the context of modern age! A contemporary Sanskrit 
writer, writing in a delightful satirical vein on the Sanskrit scholar plying his 
trade absolutely unmindful of what is going on in the wide world around him, 
was constrained to write that the Sanskrit grammarian continues to speak 
with glee and gusto about his “ sphota”’, even when the world around him is 
groaning in the midst of a conflagration of modern “ sphota "-s the dreadful 
explosions occurring all the world over ! 


जापानेष्वसवत्‌ पुरा बत बत स्फोटः क्षिपन्‌ रोदसी 
area am ( अविष्यति एनः ! ) युस्बानगर्यामपि | 


I have dwelt at some length (perhaps, somewhat undue length) on 
this, only to drive home the great lesson that all this has for us. If this 
widely prevalent attitude of apathy, diffidence and distrust about the useful- 
ness and value of Sanskrit studies emphasises anything, it is this. There is a 
crying need now for some honest heart-searching on our part. Why is 
Sanskrit looked upon (shall I say, looked down upon?) as an outmoded 
thing, a fossil of a long-buried past? Why are Sanskritists regarded as 
anomalies in the fast changing world? Have we not, consciously or other- 
wise, acted as powerful contributory factors to such an erroneous conclusion 
in the popular mind? And have we at all tried to combat and correct such 
impressions in the minds of at least the enlightened people? Have we at 
least given serious thought to it? And last of all, is it an irrational and un- 
justified contention that knowledge completely isolated from the present 
should not have a place in the scheme of integrated knowledge that is to be 
imparted to our youth in schools and colleges ? 


It is my humble submission and I make it before this learned assembly 
with utmost humility that we cannot escape the responsibility for keeping 
Sanskrit as an isolated strip in the integral scheme of knowledge imparted, 
paying little or no heed to establishing the essential liason with the present. 
This is really responsible for the conclusion that people draw, willy nilly, that 


Sanskrit, whatever its other merits, is a static and stagnant remnant of the ; 


past. There is, therefore, an imperative need for a thorough reorientation 
of outlook in the matter of Sanskrit teaching (at all levels) with a view to 
correlate Sanskrit studies to modern knowledge and modern conditions and 
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Sanskrit-teaching to modern trends and developments in language teaching, 
if the growing feeling that Sanskrit is totally unrelated to the present has to 
be effectively countered. Unless a concerted multipronged drive 15 carefully 
planned and undertaken to provide such an essential corrective, Sanskrit is 
sure to lose even the little grip that it has now on the popular mind and will 
be permanently relegated to the background. Otherwise, people are bound 
to give up their faith in it as a vehicle of reliable information or knowledge. 


A recent simple statistical survey conducted in this very state, where 
we have assembled for our deliberations, about the prevalence of the tradi- 
tional * mantra" and “tantra” treatments for diseases like small-pox, 
dog-bite, snake-bite, etc. has shown that people have totally given them up 
in some cases and the appeal is fast declining in the case of others. 1115 
significant that this survey was carried on in the ** Braj " region of Uttar 
Pradesh, believed to be stronghold of the traditional mantra chanters. This 
is a clear instance of the operation of the inexorable law of survival, of tested 
modern knowledge displacing the old doubtful validity, with a slow but sure 
pace. Sooner or later ( perhaps, sooner than later !( this is bound to happen 
in the other departments of Sanskrit learning too, if well-considered steps are 
not taken in time to arrest it. 


Ancient knowledge, however precious and pure, however wide and 
deep, however ennobling and exalting, shall still remain a dead weight unless 
it is related to current life and contemporary needs and be made to share the 
throbs of a living present. A pearl may be a precious thing, but of what 
avail is it unless and until itis rescued from the “ dark unfathomed caves of 
the ocean”? It makes little difference to us whether it exists or not unless 
this is done. Whatever its intrinsic worth, its effectual value depends upon 
its usefulness to humanity. You exhume it from its watery grave and put it 


in contact with a living thing — the pulsating bosom of your sweetheart, for 
instance ! — and it makes all the difference. 


Sanskrit is just such a precious gem. The knowledge that it enshrines, 
in spite of its vastness, Subtlety and profundity, is for the most part, still un- 
related to the active present, the urges and aspirations of a fast-changing 
Society and the requirements of the modern age. This is, oftentimes, true of 
a large number of us, Sanskritists, who conte 
little compartments, so much so that the 
look upon Sanskrit more as an interesting 
good and beautiful as a curio or a mus 
value of which is just nil ! 
nothing can be more ruinou 
lethal chamber for Sanskrit 


nt to live in our own shrouded 
more advanced limbs of society 
old coin of a bygone age, which is 
eum piece; but the current exchange 
Nothing can be more unfortunate for Sanskrit, 
$ to its progress, nothing can serve better as 8 
> nothing can hasten the pace of its slow dis: 
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| integration, gradual elimination and ultimate extinction than the perpetuation 
| of the present state of affairs. We are already witnessing before our eyes 
| this process of elimination at work. Let us take proper remedial measures 
| to save the house we live in, before it actually catches fire. 


| Bee भवने तु कूपखननं प्रत्युद्यमः Hea: | 


What form this correlation of sanskrit with modern conditions should 
take and how it is to be brought about, are questions, which do not admit of 
simple and straight answers. ` This is the real crux of the whole problem. 

I do not pose to have reached anywhere near its final solution. However, 
I do realise that all that I have said about reestablishing the lost nexus shall 
remain a mere platitude, unless some concrete lines are indicated. I propose 

| to give some of my ideas regarding this in the two sections that follow. 
I wish to be pardoned if they reflect loose or immature thinking. My purpose 
| would be served if it sets abler and more incisive minds on the track leading 
to better and more and enduring solutions. 
New Approach to Literature : 


Taking up first, the field of literary studies, which is the real province 
of this section of the Conference. 


It is now a commonplace that with the near annihilation of distance by 
science, the world has shrunk enormously, so much so that it is impossible for 
any country to live in cloistral seclusion from the rest of the world. We see 
how the slightest political upheaval in any part of the world shakes countries 
at the opposite end and how the emergence of a new concept of or a new ex- 
periment in political philosophy in one part of the world has its inevitable 
repercussions all the world over. 


What is thus true on the political plane, is true on every conceivable 
plane of human activity. Time was, when literature produced in a language 
was confined within the physical boundaries of that language. But now, 
thanks to free cultural inter-communication between nations, thanks to the 
1 enormous strides in the scientific study of languages and thanks, moreover, to 
excellent translations, great literature has crashed the once impregnable walls 
of linguistic Chauvinism. The idea of a linguistic barrier for literature is now 
an exploded myth. No longer does literature live in the delusion of being 
wrapped by the dome of a linguistic horizon! So the creations of the great 
| masterminds of literature past and present, are now the wealth of the world- 
community of literatures and can claim votaries in the very antipodes. 


Such an infinite widening of the range of literature throws open imme- 
T nse new possibilities for Sanskrit literary studies, as much in the creative field 
af in the field of criticism. The free adoption, by creative writers, of forms 


^ ^ 
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and patterns of literature, current in the literatures of other Janguages is but 
one of the many ways, by which Sanskrit can catch the ا‎ of the times, 
Though it is encouraging to fiind that modern Sanskrit writers have indeed 
allowed these fresh winds to blow into their chambers and come forward with 
short stories, lyrical songs, radio-plays and so on, there are still endless ave- 
nues, which could provide very fertile soil for flourishing literary genius. 
Essays in prose, serious and otherwise, on the pattern of the great western 
masters have a very bright future, if only the people could get over the persi- 
stent craze for verse-which very often passes muster for poetry! Though 
satire is not totally unrepresented, parody as a literary form, has been pra- 
ctically absent in Sanskrit. In fact, there appears to have been no sustained 
parody in Sanskrit, though अन्यच्छायायोनि is recognised by the critics. Like- 
wise, the field of * Nursery rhymes" for children, completely shorn of the 
didactic motive and taking account of the psychological attitudes of infants 
and young children, still present a picture of total barrenness. This is of 
particular importance, in the present context, for a proper exploitation of this 
virgin field could provide a very effective means attracting children spontane- 
ously to Sanskrit, in their early formative years. Lullabies and even nonsense 
verses too, may be mentioned further in this connection. 


Though the total picture of creative effort is not quite discouraging, it 
is really distressing to find that such writings do not receive the encourage- 
ment and patronage, which they merit from those, who frame the syllabuses 
and courses of schools and colleges. In my opinion, we have to make a modest 
provision for acquainting the students with modern Sanskrit writings, even 
while retaining the emphsasis on classical authors. This is particularly nece- 
ssary in the field of Sanskrit prose, where the highly ornate style of the 
classical authors ( whom you can count on your fingers ) is completely out of 
tune with modern motivation for Sanskrit prose writing. 


These are some of the guide lines for correlating the creative field of 


Sanskrit literature with modern trends and needs. Now for the field of lite- 
rary criticism. 


We of this century, have the rare privilege of comprehending in its 
totality, the full implications of the concept of the Universality of great 
literature. It is hardly necessary to Say that Universality has a two-fold 
aspect — the temporal and the spatial. Earlier generations may have com- 
prehended the temporal aspect but an adequate realisation of the full force 
جو‎ the spatial aspect should have been denied 10 them when the literature of 
each language Was confined within its «narrow deste walls". When 
Bhavabhüti wrote कालो ہے‎ fmafafiger च पृथ्वी he certainly did not think 
of the पृथ्वी beyond the limits of the Sanskrit-knowing Bharatavarsa and 
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perhaps never dreamt that his words were to prove highly prophetic and that 
after the lapse of a millennium, his masterpiece was destined to find votaries दि 
in the far off new world and to re-echo from distant Harvard, as a perfect i 


fulfilment of his words विपुला पृथ्वी ! 


In such a changed context, where space has shrunk and is still shrink- 
ing further, problems of literary values assume a different shape. The 
evaluation of literature acquires a broader world-perspective. It is no longer | 
possible to restrict the operation of the fundamental laws of literary evalu- 
ation to the literature of one particular language or country. The values 
enunciated by the critics of the East and those evolved in the West, must 
commingle — as they definitely would — to produce a new set world- 
standards. Oriental and occidental criteria for judging the greatness of 
literature can no longer be exclusive. The great literary masters of the East 
will have to be assessed by western standards and vice versa, before they are 
awarded the seal of world-recognition. The evaluation of Sophocles, Euripides | 
and Aristophanes; of Dante and Virgil; of Shakespeare and Milton by the 
standards of drama and poetry evolved by Indian critics of Bharata to : 
Jagannatha should prove a daringly new venture and it is for the modern 
Sanskrit scholar to accept the challenge. It is here that the student of 
Sanskrit literature and criticism has enormous opportunities for exploring 
new fertile fields of work. This will not only provide the much-needed 
corrective to Sanskrit and the Sanskritist, but at the same time, keep 
Sanskrit in vital contact with throbs of the living present and rescue it from 
becoming an object of mere antiquarian interest. It may not be out of place 
here to make at least a passing reference to the humble spade work that 
I have been doing in this direction for the past few years on what I have 
called “ A new approach to Kalidasa ". I may also add that this new effort 
of mine to re-evaluate Kalidasa on the basis of selected canons of western 
literary criticism has yielded very interesting results. 


New Avenues for Research : 


I now take up what I consider to be another important phase of this — 
correlation of Sanskrit with the living present. 3 


Science is the crown of modern knowledge and the scientific spirit is 
its greatest gift to modern thought. Thanks to colossal strides in the progress 
of scientific knowledge and thanks, moreover, to the multitudinous boons 
that it has conferred on mankind, the world adores Science. Willy nilly, w 
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tarian branches of learning, which can make concrete contributions w the 
nation’s well being, the crying need of the hour. No one may question the 
wisdom of the Lord's statement aegra RIT MITE, but the modern slogan 
is विज्ञानविद्या विद्यानाम्‌ . : 
It would, therefore, be most timely to ask ourselves the question : can 
Sanskrit be related to scientific studies and thereby become an instrument for 
the material wellbeing of the community? In my opinion, such a possibility 
is not altogether ruled out and this holds one of the vital keys for rescuing 
Sanskrit from the morass into which it has fallen and retrieving its lost public 
esteem. It is unfortunate that, thanks to centuries of persistent neglect, our 
traditions of scientific learning are buried so deep that their meaningful 
revival is sure to prove a mighty challenge. But there is still hope. If the 
Brahmi script, which had been totally lost to the world and become a dead 
script, could be revived and given a new lease of life by the dedicated will of 
a Prinsep, if the sustained researches of a modern Bose could re-establish on 
the basis of scientific experimentation, the ancient Indian theory that the 
vegetable kingdom is as much imbued with life as the animal kingdom; if 
the theory of metempsychosis - the foundation of all our philosophies, 
could open out a new phase of rescarch, in the pure scientific spirit, on para- 
psychology to a modern Bannerji; it will not be oversanguine or overzealous 
to hope that much of our ancient scientific tradition could be restored by 
sympathetic study and exploration. It is true that extant scientific treatises in 
Sanskrit are few and far between, the prominent exceptions being Medicine, 
Mathematics and Astronomy, though subjects like Chemistry, Architecture 
and Veterinary science are not completely unrepresented. What makes it 
difficult to assess the worth or worthlessness of the extant treatises is the terse 
style of their writing, and the unfortunate practice of recording only the results 
and conclusions and observing enigmatic silence about the process which leads 
to them. This manner of writing, analoguous to the sitra pattern, takes away 
much from their worth, unless accompanied by a b/iasya preserving the tradi- 
tions or a modern bhasyaka@ra-like the late Ramanujam for the field of Hindu 
Mathematics - is forthcoming! This inherent difficulty explains why even 
the litlle scientific knowledge that has come to stay and the few scientific trea- 
tises that have survived the neglect of centuries are still further neglected and 
allowed to perish. A well thought out and planned effort to arrest this harde- 
ned neglect and revive the study of the surviving scientific treatises for their 
proper assessment in the real scientific spirit, will not only serve as a means to 
re-establish the lost link of Sanskrit studies with modern knowledge, but may 
ultimately even bring about a big boom for Sanskrit studies. This new line 
of higher Sanskrit research is sure to be a thrilling adventure and may open 
up, one day, new vistas of Knowledge, even as the study of the Sanskstt 
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language once ushered in the Science of Comparative Philology - a discipline, 
which has become an essential adjunct of language studies all over the world. 
It is necessary to strike a note of caution here. All this may prove to be just 
a pious wish. The whole pursuit, adventurous as it may be, may as well turn 
out to be a wild goose chase, yielding no tangible results. Even if it does 
yield any result, it may prove to be of insignificant worth like the mouse from 
the proverbial mountain in labour. But all this is inescapable in any such 
new enterprise. We have to undertake it in the spirit of हतो वा प्राप्स्यसि स्वर्ग 


> 


feat वा भोक्ष्यसे महीम्‌ - 


The kind of work that I envisage requires a team of workers, who are 
well- equipped in the particular Science as well as in Sanskrit—a combination, 
which is almost impossible in the prevalent scheme of our educational set up, 
where Sanskrit and Science are kept poles apart. As a direct consequence of 
this, the experts in the positive sciences turned out by this system who imbibe, 
along with their highly specialised western knowledge, hardened prejudices 
about the findings of the oriental discipline, look askance at the very idea of 
exploring the old books of a bygone age and scoff at suggestions, such as 
these. On the other hand, those who believe that an approach to the old 
scientific treatises with the help of the highly advanced modern knowledge 
and highly perfected modern methods, can be attempted with profit are abso- 
lutely unqualified to embark on such a venture. In fact, attempts made by 
ill-equipped orientalists to unravel such scientific knowledge from ancient 
Sanskrit texts have invariably resulted in pseudo-research, which deserves to 
be strongly deprecated. I can imagine only two ways of resolving such a sta- 
lemate: either arrange for teams, which will be mutually complementary or 
provide intensive and specialised training for either of the above categories of 
experts in the discipline of the other with particular reference to the needs of 
a particular work. 


In short, my idea is that by yoking higher Sanskrit studies to Science 
as a means for providing new opportunities for utilitarian research, Sanskrit 
can still be made to serve the needs of modern society and become an instru- 
ment for the common weal. 


Let me illustrate my idea with a concrete instance: Years ago, in 1936, 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series published a very odd kind of a book, called 
Haramekhala, originally written in Prakrit by a certain Mahuka, who was a 


dweller of the Citraküta mountain and possibly lived in the first half of the 9th — 


century A. D. The work was published with Sanskrit Chaya and a brief com- 
Mentary in Sanskrit by an anonymous writer of an unknown age. The content 
of the book is a curious mixture of odds and ends, making it difficult to give 
any special classification to the book. Though it appears impossible, prima facje 
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reliabilty of all that is written in the book, one 
a fund of information - not available to us from 
artly related to incantations 


p to vouch for the validity or 
l thing is clear that it preserves 
any other source - partly related to Science and p t 

But many of the statements made, which border on the 
ny! curious and the wonderful, are such as can easily be tested by properly con- 
: ducted experiments. Some of these at least are such, which if found valid on 
being tested in the crucible of modern science, could make distinct contribu- 


and allied matter. 


tions to the common weal. 
I give below a few random instances, which admit of easy experimen- 


tation and verification : 
A means of producing fire, which will burn with a flame under water is given | 


in this verse — 


सलिरछवङ्गविहङ्गास्त्रिखण्डकृतमन्धनाइुत्पन्नः | 
बडवाज्वलन इव जले(ऽपि) ज्वलति ज्वलनो निराझङ्कः ॥ 
Here is another verse, which gives a recipe for restraining sleep and 
then for reinducing it: 
मरिचतुरङ्गमलालाप्रसूनसाराञ्जनं विनाशयति | 
वायसजद्भाजटिका जनयति शिरःसंस्थिता निद्राम्‌ ॥ 


The book is full of peculiar recipes and formulas — some of which, 
doubtless, border on the incredible — for securing temporary and permanent | 
immunity from snake bites, remedies for rat-pests, methods of breeding | 
pigeons of golden and white hues, an intriguing method of rendering all bitter 
dishes cooked in a kitchen and so on. 


| 
Statements, such as these, odd as they may appear, deserve a proper | 
scientific trial before they are discarded once and for all as rigmaroles. | 
A special value, however, attaches to this book inasmuch as the author was ५ | 
a forest dweller, who should have had intimate knowledge of rare herbs and 
formulas, current among the forest tribesmen. 1 


; This is not a solitary instance. There are many other similar treatises, 
which deserve to be fully. exploited by men who are experts in the different 
branches of the Pure and Applied Sciences. Naturally this means that large 
numbers of Sanskritists — I should rather say, Orientalists, since the work 
would need specialists in Pali and the Prakrits as well — should turn their 
attention from the conventional literary studies to such unexplored fields. 
Personally, I would not be sorry if this means declaring a long holiday for 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhüti; Anandavardhana and Mammata. if only this could 

: help usher in a new era for Sanskrit, in which it would ede to be looked 
upon as an unproductive appendage of society like the proverbial نے جج‎ | 


r 
کے‎ 
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Friends, I have a subconscious fear-that in my overanxiety to driv 
home the need for resuming Sanskrit from the present morass, into which if has. 
fallen and revitalising the lost nexus with contemporary society, I may have 
been guilty of overstatements or understatements. I would only request you 
to take these in the spirit of नहिनिन्दान्य़ाय. I cannot conclude this better than 
with the words of the great Tamil secr, Tiruvalluvar. Affirming the futility 
of learning that is not related to contemporary life, the immortal bard said 
long ago: 

Ulakattodu otta ozhukal pala katrum 

Kallatar arivilatar 
( They are veritable ignoramuses, who, aven after having learnt else, do not - 
imbibe the wisdom of living with their times ) : 
Sanskrit in the Educational Curriculum : i 

Permit me now to indulge in a little [सहावलोकन to get back to the | 
initial question, which has remained unanswered: what should be the place 
of Sanskrit in the scheme of language-teaching in the present educational 
set up? € 

Let me confess at the outest that I do not have any spectacula 
formula, which would solve this baffling problem, the complexity of wh 
admitted by alland which is threatening to acquire grosser shapes, 


the acceptance of even tolerable numbers 
In my opinion, the area of agreement could be considerably widen 


states to find alternatives, suitable to their individual conditions 
requirements. 

Taking the three language formula, for the middle and high 
stages, which has been accepted in principle by all the states, I pr 
following general scheme. In my opinion, such a scheme will gain maxi 
acceptance and, at the same time, provide the essential corrective to 
Commission's formula, with reference to Sanskrit. 


(A) Hindi Regions: 


1 English. 


e 2 A modern 
Hindi--any two of these languages : | वी 50 


J 3 Sanskrit. 


Such a scheme will be able to accommodate th 
ajority of groups, if not all. A large majority 


3 Sa dam 


[ 
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Hindi regions and a section of the educationists too are averse to English 
being imposed on the students as a compulsory subject at any stage. Such 
persons will have the option, under this scheme, to study Sanskrit and a 
modern Indian language. There are also those, who think, not without 
justification, that there could be no proper motivation for the study of a 
south Indian language by Hindi speaking people and that it is not desirable to 
make such a study compulsory. This group will also be satisfied, since such 
persons could select English and Sanskrit. Likewise, those, who look upon 
Sanskrit as an organ of the Hindureligion and object to its imposition on 
children of all religions, can also find an alternative under this scheme. which 


will suit their needs. 


(B) Non-Hindi Regions : 

The position of the students in the Non-Hindi regions is relatively more 
complicated. However, I suggest the following scheme, on the same pattern 
as for the Hindi regions, so that there would not be any scope for feeling that 
one region has an unfair advantage over the other. 


Nes. 1 English. 
egiona anguage á f 
ا‎ angua pe any two of these ( 2 Sanskrit or language of 
(Mother tongue in + [Ere tis M 
most cases ) nguages any contiguous region. 
3 Hindi. 


On the same lines as the scheme proposed for the Hindi region, this 
scheme will accommodate all interests, including even the few extremists, who 
object to the imposition of Hindi too and even those extreme extremists of. 
the extreme south, who would oppose Sanskrit as well as Hindi. As will be 
easily seen, this scheme provides for selecting either English and Sanskrit or 
English and the regional language of a contiguous state. 


Looking to the tense passions that the language question has aroused. 
in the different parts of the country and the conflicting requirements and 
interests of a multilingual country like ours, nothing will be more sober and 
تر‎ a highly pliable formula like the present one, even if it be not the 
perfect one from the point of view of pure educational ideals. 


Manuscripts : 


Mss are an oft repeated theme of the addresses of General Presidents 
and sectional Presidents. Though much work has been done in this field 
and is still being done, the magnitude of the work appears to be frightfully 
vast. MSS can still provide fruitful and very rewarding work for numerous 
workers for at least some decades to come. I must confess that I have mot 
done much work-not to speak of intensive work-in this field. I shall) 


r 
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therefore, content myself with noticing just some random finds, which appear 
to merit special mention here. : 


The Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain has a fairly large collection of 
MSS, much of which has not been catalogued still. This collection has a MS 
of a kàvya in six cantos, which as far as my knowledge goes, has not been 
included in any of the known catalogued collections. This poem styled 
variously as तक्षकवंशकाव्य OF हुण्डिराजचरित, though perhaps mediocre in literary 
worth and though marred by occasional grammatical solecisms, has a special 
importance as a probable first hand account by an eye witness of the self- 
immolation by a Sati in Banaras, when Shah Jahan was ruling in Delhi. 
Suvarnamba, the woman who performed “ Sati’? was the wife of a brahmin 
pandita named Kaundinya hailing from Aurangabad, who breathed his last 
in the Manikarnikaghata of the Ganga and perhaps met witha watery grave. 
The poem gives clear topographical details regarding Aurangabad and speaks 
of Aurangazeb as residing there and the city being named after him. 


विराजते यत्र agesat 
REFE नवरङ्गजेबः | 
यदू दिव्यनाम्ना नवरङ्गकाशी 
चकास्ति यस्या भुवने Baral: ॥ 
Since the poem speaks of Aurangazeb as being in Aurangabad in the present 
tense, it was obviously composed during the Viceroyalty of Aurangazeb in 
Aurangabad, which period extended from 1652 to 57. The following verse 
gives the lineage of the Mughal rulers from Akbar, who is equated with 
Parabrahman and Jehangir with Lord Siva and Shah Jahan with Visnu. 
अकबरनृपतत्त्वात्‌ सच्चिदानन्दकन्दात्‌ू | 
परशिव इव साक्षात्‌ जॉहगीरो नियन्ता | 
प्रविलसति तदात्मा श्रीपतिः शाहजॉह- 
श्वतुरुदथि धरेशा यस्य पुत्राः पुमर्थाः ॥ 
The next verse which gives the names of the four sons of Shah Jahan and 
compares them to the first four Pandavas is highly corrupt in parts. 


युधिष्टिरसमप्रभः प्रथितदारञुक्ोत्र(?)भूद्‌ 
द्वितीय इव MET सुरपभागभीमः स्वयम्‌ | 

तृतीय इह मूर्तिमान्‌ विजयतेऽवरङ्गोऽञुनः 
सुरातिहरजप्रथः सदनुजो यदाज्ञाकरः ॥ 


This is then followed by a facetious etymology of the name xayg, an ostensible 
reference to Aurangazeb, which indicates the close association of the author 
wath Aurangazeb. 


hi 
کی‎ 
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This poem, for all its shortcomings is sure to be of great value for 
the.flood of interesting and reliable light it throws on the cultural and social 
history of the period, with particular reference to the practice of Sati. 


Another MS of a work which throws similar light on the southern 
country also deserves mention. This work of which, perhaps the only 
available MS is that deposited in tlie Math of Sri Fankaracarya of Srigeri is 
the complete life history of one of the Acharyas of Srngeri Math. The 
uniqueness of the work lies in this that it gives such minute biographical 
details, the like of which is to be very rarely met with elsewhere in Indian 
documentation. Through the kindness of the present Acharya of Srhgeri, 
I had access to a paper transcript of the same prepared for the Swamiji with 
great labour and industry by a dedicated scholar devotee of the Math, who 
has since brought out the life of the Acharya in Tamil following the kavya. 


Unlike the work referred to earlier, this is a relatively more voluminous 
work, which is of considerable importance on many counts. First, the 
biography has been written by one who was a contemporary and close 
associate of the Acharya, having intimate first hand knowledge of his entire 
life, which circumstance makes it a highly trustworthy document. Second, 
it throws light on the life of the common men of the time thronging the 
numerous villages, of which many are mentioned by name and some of which 
still continue to exist under these very names. Third, it has a special value 
as a travel document, on account of the many travels it describes. The 
following excerpt should serve as an illustration of the fare we are served 
with, 


एवं à 5 दुष्कालक्षामपीडिता: | 

याज्ञावृत्तिसुपाश्रित्य ग्रामाद्‌ ग्रामान्तरं ययुः ॥ 
ग्रामं तोगरुमाजुं च चोलवन्दं ततः परम्‌ | 

रामनाथपुरं चापि ग्रामं गूलप्पनामकस्‌ ॥ 

आश्रयं मातुलानां च वीरभूपारसागरम्‌ | 

वरं गडवरं चापि सङ्गरं कीलुमङ्गलम्‌ | 

हर्ट घुष्ट श्रिया जुष्टं मङ्गलं House d 

There are also interesting pictures of the unrest prevailing in that part of the 


country on account of chieftains warring against each other. The book 


deserves carly publication and a close study of the material it can provide for 
the social and cultual history of the time, 


A U. G. C. Research scholar working under my guidance on the delicate 


task of sifting truth from fiction in the mythopoetical accounts quasi-historical 
of the life of the great Sank b 


r 
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her find of the only available copy of a MS of a work, called Brhacchankara- 
vijaya. Students of Sankara are already familiar with a unique work of identical : 
name claimed to be a contemporary biography of Sankaracarya, through the 
extracts quoted fróm it by T. S. Narayana Sastri and the commentary सुषमा 
on the गुरुरत्नसाला by the famous Sadasivabrahmendra. The MS in question 
is reported to be in the private possession of a Sastri of Kumbhakonam, who 
would neither put it to use nor allow othets to use it. A young scholar who 
worked on this subject some years ago had been told about the existence of 
such a MS, though it was not produced before him. My student has had access 
of the MS but has given touching accounts of the difficulties being experienced 
by her in getting access to it, on account of the caprices of its present posse- 
ssion. I have chosen to refer to this incidentally only with a view to pinpoint 
the attention of the scholars here about the conditions regarding MSS that 
unfortunately prevail in our country even now and the need for finding some 
solution for this deeprooted malaise. 


It would not be out of place here if I make a passing reference to the 
so called discovery of a sensational inscription in Ujjain two years ago and 
announced in the columns of the * Madhya Pradesh Sandesh’ the official organ 
of the Government of Madhya Pradesh. This inscription was published with a 
full account of the circumstances-so called-of its discovery, by one who had 
styled himself as Dr. Ekanta Vihari, M.A. D. Litt. 7 


The author claimed that the inscription clinched all the controversial 
issues regarding Kalidasa, his authorship of the seven accredited works inclu- 
ding Rtusamhara, his life in Ujjain and association with Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, the never- settled (perhaps never to be settled ! ) problem of his date 
and what is most wonderful of all, the inscription gave the time of the poet’s 
shedding his mortal coil before Mahakala as Kartika Shukla Ekadasi, thereby 
extending solid support to the practice cf holding the National Kalidasa 
Samaroha on this date. Though Dr. Ekanta Vihari, the alleged author, had 
taken all pains to give the appearance of truth to this cleverly woven fiction, 
it stood exposed within a few weeks of the publication of the article and 
the issue came up even before the state legislature where it raised a huge 
uproar. The state publicity organ had to express regret later for having 
given a place in its columns to the article which was received from a reputed 
scholar of Madhya Pradesh and clearly confirmed that the article was not 
founded on fact. 


I believe this much will suffice the drive the last nail on the coffin of 
this sensational inscription, which is a fabrication, pure and simple and which 


the author of the article is said to have latterly conceded as part of “ holi- 
? AIOC 29 
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tomfoolery:?. We cannot, it is true, dispute the fundamental right of any 
one to indulge in tomfoolery and that too in the context of Holi. But the 
academic world has a right to cry halt to such incursions of tomfoolery into 
its field as they are fraught with unhealthy consequences to the pursuit of 
knowledge. It need hardly be gainsaid that such efforts only hamper the 
cause they seek to boost by such wrong methods. Truth has an uncanny way 
of cracking the toughest of walls ard sneaking out through the most trivial 


of cracks. 
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पण्डितपरिषद्‌ a ; 
अध्यक्षीय व्याख्यानम्‌ 
अध्या. के. का. शास्री, विद्यावाचस्पति: 


अयि विद्वद्ुरीणा महाभागाः, 

बहूपकृतो5स्मि भवद्भिरद्यास्यां पण्डितपरिषदि अध्यक्षस्थानप्रदानानुग्रहेण | उपस्थितैरत्र 
बहुभिर्विद्ठद्धिस्तत्तद्वयाख्यानेपु सांप्रतिकां संस्कृतोपयोगितां केन्द्रीकृत्य ख्वाभिप्रायाः प्रस्तुताः | ममापि 
एतेषां विद्वन्महाभागानामभिप्रायेषु साहमत्यभेव । केन केन मार्गेण संस्कृतभापाध्ययनेऽधिकाद्रः 
समुत्पादनीयस्तद्दिशायां ममापि केचिद्विचाराः सन्त्येव । ते सादरं भत्रतां समीपे मयापि प्रस्तोतव्या 
इति हृदि निश्चित्य किंचिदुच्यते ॥ 

अद्य तावद्विषयत्रयीसुद्दिश्य किंचिद्वक्ठुकामोऽस्मि। एते विषयाः ( १ ) सरलायाः सुगमायाश्च 
संस्कृतवाण्याः प्रचारः, (२ ) माध्यमिकशालास पूर्ववद्‌ वर्षचतुष्टयस्याभ्यासक्रमस्य घनिष्ठस्य पुनः 
संस्थापनं, ( 3 ) वागीश्चराणां सारखतानां संस्कृतभाषाबिडुरीणानामपि आंग्लभाप्राज्ञानस्थानिवार्यता 
चेति ॥ 

सत्यमेवैतद्यदस्मिन्‌ विज्ञानाधिक्ययुगे संस्कृतभाषां प्रति मन्दं मन्दमनादरस्य साम्राज्यं 
वधेमानमेवानु भूयते | कारणं ठु IAF यदस्या भाषाया Bag व्याकरणमध्येतृणामतीव कठिनमिति । 
पुनश्चेयं प्रायेण धर्मभाषा । सांप्रतिके बुद्धिवादप्रधानसमये 518111 युरोपीय सिक्षादीक्षाप्रभावः 
परिप्छतस्य धर्म प्रति सर्वथानादरो aed । एतैः शिक्षितंमन्यमानेयुरोपीयाणां कुसंस्काराणां तु 
सादरंस्वीकार: कृतः, परंतु तेषां गुणानां तु सर्वथोपेक्षेव कृता | युरोपीयाणामभेरिकीयाणां च विदुषां 
संस्कृतभाषाप्रेमा त्वाधिकमात्रायामनुभूयते | अनेके शोधभूलक्रा ग्रंथास्तेरद्यावधि प्रसिद्धिं नीताः । 
सामयिकेष्वपि वहूनां शोधप्रबन्धानां लेखनं तैः कृतं प्रकाश्यतां नीतं नीयते च । तत्रानेकेषु विश्वः 
विद्यालयेषु बहुसमादरपूर्य कं विद्यार्थिभिः संस्कृतभावाध्ययनं क्रियते । संस्कृतशा्राणामनेकेषु विषये 
TAJA प्रदानं दर्शनपथमागच्छति तैः प्रस्तुतम्‌ । संस्क्रतभाषाया नैकोऽपि विषयो यस्मिन्‌ न तेषां 
किंचिदपि प्रदानम्‌ । पं. मेकडोनलस्य वैदिकमापाव्याकरणमभूतपूवमेवानुभूयते । कोशविष्ये मोनियर- 
विलियम्स-महाइयस्य प्रयासः RAAT वोथर्िक-रोथ-महाभागयोः संस्कृतविश्वक्रोशस्तु 
युरोपीयाणां कृतेऽत्यधिकप्रमाणतामावहति। वेदघ्राह्मणोपनिषदां भगवद्गीतायाः ब्रह्मसूत्राणां सांख्य-योग- | 
न्याय-वैशेषिकशासतराणां बोद्ध-जैनादि-शास्राणां चेतेषाम भ्यासग्रन्था अन्यान्यदेशवासिनां संस्कृतभाषा- 


रसिक्रानां परमाद्रवहा इत्यन्न नाद्य कस्याचिदपि विद्योपासकस्य मतद्वेविध्यम्‌ | भारंते यत्र संस्कृतभाषा | 
एव सवासां भाषा-विभाषा पः्न॑शार्वाचीनभाषाविभापाणामाद्यतमा बीजभूता च । तस्या ज्ञानमन्तरेण | 
एतासां विकसितानामनेकासां भाषाविभाषाणां प्रामाणिकस्वरूपे संदेह एव । साहित्यप्रकारेष्वप्येतासां 


संस्कृतभाषासाहित्यप्रकाराणा मुख्यत्वेन परंपरानुस्यूता dd | 


सांप्रतिक्रानां भारतीयानां प्रांचीनपद्धत्या संस्कृतभाषाज्ञानसंप्रापतिरत्यन्तं कठिनानुभूयते EA 


ध्यक्षनारम्मे तु सरलानामकारान्ताकारान्ताकारान्तशब्दानां, सरलतमानां AIAN, 
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सरलानां सर्वनाम्नां, प्र थम- चतुर्थ-षष्ठ- दशमगणीयानां क्रियापदानां, सरलानां कृदन्तानामव्ययानां च 
प्रायोऽसामासिकरचना स्यात्तयैव कृत्वा परिचयप्रस्तारः स्थापनीयः । अनेन क्रमेण संपन्न शिक्षाणाम- 
सुकवर्षानन्तरं कठिनापि सरणिः समादता भवेदेव | एतावदन्तरं कठिनताशङ्का तु अपास्तव भविष्यति | 

संप्रति माध्यमिकशालासु वषत्रयमेव दीयते संस्कृतभाषाध्येतृणास्‌ । तत्रापि क्षुद्र एवा भ्यासकरमो 
वर्तते । व्याकरणविष्ये सरलप्रयोगानामपि रक्षणेऽध्येतृणामपरिचय एव व्यज्यते | अत्र तृतीयवर्षं तु 
एस.एस.सी.कक्षाया एव, यत्र पाठ्यपुस्तकं सँस्क्रतसाहित्यग्रन्थेभ्यः खण्डानां चयनेन संपादितं 
क्ष्यते | Raa समये वर्षचतुष्टयस्य घनिष्ठोऽभ्यासक्रम आसीत्‌ | अभिनवपद्धत्या व्याकरणपरिचयोऽ 
पि सम्यक्प्रकारेण स्थापित आसीत्‌ । वर्षत्रयं यावद्‌ व्याकरणप्रयोगेषु छात्राणां सामर्थ्यम प्यावेगत- 
मासीत्‌ । चतुर्थवर्ष सरलानाममि प्रतिष्टितानां गद्यपद्यात्मकसाहिग्रन्थानामध्ययनमावइयकमेवासीत्‌ ۱ 
अनेनेत्र प्रकारेण शिक्षितानां छात्राणां महाशालाप्रवेशानन्तरं संस्क्ृतभाषाप्रेमानवच्छिन्न एवानुभूत 
आसीत्‌ । एतदेव संप्रत्यपि स्ीकरणीयं स्याच्चेत्संस्कृतभाषां प्रति झिक्षणानादरस्योच्छेदः सुकर एव 
स्यादिति मम मतम्‌ ॥ 

उपरिष्टात्‌ स्पष्टमेव मया निर्दिष्ट यद्‌ युरोपीयाणाममेरिकीयाणां च पूर्वविद्यानिष्णातानां 

ग्रन्थाः प्राय आंग्लभाप्रायां लिखिताः संप्राप्यन्ते, शोधलेखाश्चेति । जर्मनादिभाषास्वपि प्रसिद्धाः कतिपये 

ग्रन्थाः शोधलेखाश्च | आंग्ळभाषाग्रन्थेषु प्रायः स्वेषां युरोपीयभाषाछु निबद्धानां ग्रन्थानां शोधलेखानां 
चोह़ेखाः प्राप्यन्त एव । आंग्लभाषापरिचयाभावेन न at wg शक्नुमः किमेतेः कुत्र लिखितमिति ۱ 
सत्यमेबैतद्‌ यद्‌ युरोपीयाणाममेरिकीयाणां च विदुषां भौतिकबुद्धिवादाधीन्येन महान्तोऽपि दोषाः स्युः 
सन्ति च । परे तद्भामापरिचयवञ्चितानां खण्डनेप्सूनामप्यस्माकं न तत्र काचिदपि यतिः । एतत्क्रारणे- 
नापि तेषां भाषायाः परिचयोऽस्माकमधिकतरमपेक्षणीय इति मम स्पष्टोऽभिप्रायः । नास्माकमांग्लभाषा- 
काव्यसाहित्यादि्रन्थानां परिचय इष्ट एवेति। अस्माकं तु तद्भापापरिचय एवाभीशे येन प्रन्थानां 
शोधळेखानां च वाचने सक्षमाभवाम N 

मन्ये विषयत्रयेषप्येतस्सिज्ञत्रोपस्थितानां Regim न किंचि मतद्वैविध्यमनु भूयते भवताम- 
क्षिषु । सत्यमेतच्चेःसफलो मम प्रयासो wat द्रद्त्तस्यास्याध्यक्षस्थानस्य स्वीकरणस्येति ॥ 


पुनरपि भवतां परमानुग्रहं मन्यमान STEARAT: समुपस्थितानां सर्वेषामेतेषां विपश्चि- 
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VEDIC SECTION 


KAVI AND KAVYA IN THE RGVEDA 
By र 
PROF. H. D. VELANKAR 


| this article I propose to make an attempt to ascertain the meaning 
of the words Kavi and Kavya, particularly the latter, so far as the 78٥ 
hymns are concerned. Prof. L. Renou has examined this question in detail 
ai Journal Asiatique vol. 241 (1953) pp. 180-83. His conclusions are briefly 
as follows : 

(1) A kavi is one, whether a god or a man, who knows the enigmatic 
and is able to decipher the identifications and co-relations, themes which are 
essential for word-contests in the Vedas. 

(2) The function of a Kavi is that of a worker at the sacrifice, both 
manual and oral. 

(3) Composition of a hymn is only a part, an aspect of his activities, 
which are often not different from those of a mayin when applied to gods. 

(4) The word Kavi is predominantly used of Agni and Soma among 
the gods, chiefly because these gods are most closely associated with the ritual 
and can be expected to disclose its secrets to the human priests, with whom 
they are intimately associated. 

(5) Kavya is not a merely a poetic gift or art of composing, but it 
signifies knowledge in a general manner. 

These conclusions do not however, appear to be quite satisfactory since 
the Rgvedic evidence seems to suggest that a Kavi primarily signified an indi- 
vidual, whether divine or human, who had an intuitional knowledge of cosmic 
matters, being gifted with a vision owing to which he could have a direct 
acquaintance with such events and personalities as were associated with the 
Creation. It is only in a secondary manner that this individual could have a 
similar knowledge of all matters connected with the sacrificial ritual, since 
this latter js supposed to be a symbolical replica of the former. Agni and 


-Soma among the gods and the Angirases and Usijs among the deified humans 


are gifted with the intuitional vision, on the strength of which the process of 
Creation unrolls itself before them. Really speaking any matters which are — 
beyond. the ken of an ordinary learned person, present themselves before 
Such an intuitively gifted individual in full and clear dimensions. There is no 
Wonder then if all the details and secrets of the ritual are known to him 
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thoroughly and directly. Similarly Kavya in Rgveda broadly seems to mean 
‘thoughts, words or deeds of a Kavi.’ Kavyas primarily belong to the gods 
like Agni and Soma, but secondarily also to an ancient poet like Usana. 
Sometimes, however, kavyas seem to be ascribed to human poets, being men- 
tioned along with such kinds of compositions as uktha, gir and manisa (1५, 
11.3; V. 39. 5), nitha, mati and nivacana (IV. 3. 16). In one passage kavya 
is used as an adjective of vacas (V. 39. 5), possibly to distinguish it from 
compositions of an ordinary poet. But such Kavyas naturally stood in a 
category by itself and were considered superior to other poetic compositions. 

The usual words which signify a poetic composition are rk, gir, vacas, 
uktha, mati, mantra, manisa, gayatra, stuti, stoma and the like. Among these 
the Jast two are expressive of contents of the composition rather than its con- 
stitutional nature. But otherwise these different words can be traced to roots 
which signify to ‘ think, to speak or to sing and may be classified under three 
broad heads namely, (i) those that are thought out, (ii) those that are 
spoken or recited and (iii) those that are sung in different melodies. There 
is one more root viz. vip which signifies ‘shake with emotion’; which has 
given rise to words like vip or vepi or vepas signifying an * inspired composi- 
tion ° on the one hand and vipra, vipascit or vepistha which signify * an inspired 
poet’ on the other. It is not impossible that these four classes of roots viz. 
those that signify (1) to shake with emotion, (ii) to think, (iii) to speak 
and (iv) to sing, represent four different stages in the production and expres- 
sion of a poem, each earlier one being at the basis of each later one and 
naturally being superior to it. A composition which was characterised by 
all the four elements must have naturally been regarded as the best or the 
highest type of composition. An ideal poem must have arisen from an 
emotional upsurge, must contain appropriate thoughts and ideas, must be 
couched in suitable words and expressions and finally must be capable of 
being sung in various melodious tones. We may accordingly classify poetic 
compositions and poets under four different heads, though these may not 
always be mutually exclusive. 

Kavi and. Kavya, however, seem to be in a different category. As said 
above these two words are mainly employed with reference to gods and rarely 
with reference to human beings, excepting the ancient deified sages like the 
Angirases and Usanas. The word Kavi is traced to a root ku, which accor- 
ding to Grassmann means ‘to think, visualise '; Grassmann derives even 
akuti and kavatnu from the same root, kava in kavari and kavasakha too are 
sought to be traced to this ku; but if this is correct the root ki must have 
meant ‘to speak out’ as it is given in the Dhatupatha of Panini (ku sabde ). 
Kavi thus is one ° who speaks out’ i. e. in the manner of a prophet ‚or an 
oracle about things which are beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. Kavart 
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is ‘a talkative’ patron without corresponding charity and kavasakha is ‘al 
talkative’ friend who is devoid of a corresponding feeling of friendliness. 

kavatnu is ‘a talkative’ composer without any depth of emotion or know- 

ledge. On the other hand words with ku or ku as their first member, like 

kucara, kusava, kücidarthin, kudhryak, have nothing to do with this root 

kit and the prefix ku or ku in them is identical with kva. It has ultimately 

acquired an unfavourable sense through a natural process; kva means 

‘where’ and the expected reply to it is ‘ anywhere’, including even bad 

and unwanted places. 


The use of the word kavi in the Rgveda shows that the root ku to which 
it is to be traced does not signify a mere‘ act of speaking’ like the roots 
gr or vad but an act of speaking’ which is based upon a superior kind of 
knowledge, an intuitional wisdom which is beyond the reach of ordinary 
human beings. Kavi thus is a visionary, a prophet, superior to a vipra, an 
ukthin or a gayatrin. Kavya, which signifies * what belongs to a kavi’, 
thus means words, thoughts, and deeds which are associated with intuitional 
wisdom. This kavya or intuitional wisdom has the capacity to pry into the 
very mysteries of creation. The ancient kavis, like the Angirases and Usijah, 
i.e. the other ancestors of the Vedic sages fully comprehended the relation- 
ship between ‘the existing and ‘the non-existing’ with the help of their 
manisà on searching out for further explanation in their heart, i. e. ‘with the 
help of powerful intuition and meditation as we know from X. 129. 4. 
Similarly, at X. 177. 1, we are told that the kavis, who are both vedhasah 
(ritual-pandits) and manisinah (powerful thinkers) are able to see what 
was achieved by the Maya of the great Asura. It is again these kavis who 
know and visualise the secret movements of India by means of their manisa 
at X. 124. 9. We may also compare III. 26. 8 where a sage declares that he 
is able to visualise fully Heaven and Earth with the help of his heart and its 
light i. e. intuition. It is again this light placed in the heart ( //rdaye nihitam 
Jyoti) with whose help a poet enjoys a supreme vision at VI. 9. 6 and it is 
also the same light in the heart (hrdayasya praketaih) with which the 
Vasisthas enter with full confidence the *thousand-branched secret” of this 
worldly existence at VII. 33.9. In the last three passages a Kavi is meant 
though he is not actually mentioned, as is indicated by his function and 
Powers. It is these kavis ( dhirasah kayayah J) too who can discover the 
track of Agni at 1. 146. 4 whom they guard in their hearts. This is why 
the kavis are regarded as the proper persons of whom one may inquire about 
the mysteries and secrets of the universe as can be seen from 1. 164. 6, 18; 
138. — | 2; VII. 86.3 and the like. Among the gods Agni and Soma are more 
commonly mentioned as Kavis, but others like Indra and Maruts, Varuna - 
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and Agvina also are kavis, Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati being of course the 
greatest among all. 


As said above kavya is usually mentioned in connection with a deity and | 
only rarely ascribed to human poets. Thus Agni possesses all kavyas (visvani 
kàvyà) as soon as he is born (1.96.1); he is fully acquainted with all kavyas 
(III. 1. 17, 18; X. 21. 5). He is the knower of everything owing to his kavya 
(X.91. 3). None is superior to Agni in respect of kavyas ( V. 3. 5) ; and has 
brought into ridicule the kavyas of many a disposer (1. 72. 1). He grows 
i powerful owing to his kavya ( IH. 1. 8), guards all his kavyas carefully as a 
felly does the wheel ( II. 5.3) and protects the worshippers by his Kavya, 
being himself a kavi (X. 87. 21). He also creates the prajas of Manus by 
means of his kavyata (1. 96. 2). The words visvani kavya used with reference 
1 to Agni are to be compared with visvani nrmum (of Agni at 1. 67. 3, visvani 
| paumsyà, vi$và virya (IIL. 54. 15) and visvaA tavisih ( VI. 41. 4), the last three | 
being used of Indra. 


The same expression viz. visvani kavya with the addition of abhi and a ہے‎ - 
root signifying ‘ flowing ’ is used with reference to Soma in six passages ( IX. 
23.1; IX. 57.2; IX. 62.25; IX. 63.25; IX. 66. 1 and IX. 107. 23 ). Everywhere | 
the words are understood to mean that Soma flows towards i. e. to attain to | 
visvāni kavya and this latter is taken variously by (Geldner, Renou and 
Bhawe) in the sense of ‘poetic songs’, ‘poetic faculties’, < seer’s gifts", 
“wonder-works °, *wonder-working power". This would mean that Soma | 
does not possess them by nature, but strives to attain them by ‘flowing’ |. 
This would be strange and unexpected in the case of a great divinity who ; 
along with Agni is often designated as a kavi. Nor can the expression vi$vani | 
kavya be taken to refer to human compositions of all kinds, looking to the 
position of the meaning of the words kavi and kavya in the Rgveda which are 
mosty associated with deities and rarely with human poets as shown above. 
Besides, when visvani kavya are said to be possessed by Agni, how could it be 
otherwise in the case of Soma in particular, when both these divinities are known 
to be great experts in sacrificial ritual and in cosmic mysteries? — The correct 
explanation of words like abhi vitvani Kavya arsati (or pavasva or asrgram ) 
would be ‘He flows or is released to flow ( of course towards the tub ) in 
proud possession (abhi) of all his kavyas’. Abhi expresses * superiority ' 
“proud possession °, so that abhi visvani kavya must mean ‘as a controller of, 
proud lord of all his kavyas’. This will be further borne out by other 
passages where Soma is mentioned as a kavi or where his kavyas are mention- 
ed. Thus he is called kavih kavyena at IX. 84. 5; XI. 96. 17 and as such flows 
forth, wearing them as well as his urmna (kavya kavih nrmnā yasano grsati, 
IX. 7. 4). He is u$anà himself or like him owing to his kavya (usana kavyena; 
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717 1180116٤04 bruvano, 1X.87.3; IX. 97.7 ). He keeps asunder the two worlds — 


by means of his kavya (ubhe dyava kavyena visisrathe, IX. 70.2. ). He carefylly 
guards ( ni pati) this his ancient ( pratnam ) kavya (IX. 6. 8 ) and for this pur- 
pose he surrounds his kavyas (pari bharata IX. 94. 3). He finds delight in 
all his kavyas (IX. 92.3) and becomes an unvanquished all-conqueriug Victor 
by means of his kavya ( VIII. 79. 1 ). He is the path-finder of the kavis (padavih 
kavinam' IX. 96. 6, 18), and so longs after kavis among gods and men for lead- 
ing them ( kaviyan pavate, 1X. 94. 1). All these passages should leave no doubt 
about the meaning of expressions like abhi vi$vani kavya arsati, pavate and 
the like. They all show firstly that the kavyas are his own and secondly that 
they are already possessed by him while he flows. It is perhaps not impossible 
that the expression abhi vi$vani kavya arsati may mean ‘he flows for fully 
developing all his kavyas’; but in any case the vi$vani kavya are absolutely his 
own and have nothing to do with * poetic gifts or compositions’. kavya refers 
to the * prophetic, visionary power' which Soma possesses like Agni and which 
enables these gods to possess knowledge of cosmic matters and their secrets 
along with a corresponding knowledge of the secrets of the ritual. 


Kavya in the sense of this mystic power is mentioned even in relation to 
other gods. Thus Indra was put together in his form by kavya of his creator 
(sam à cakre vrsabhah kavyena, III. 36. 5); Indra has the heaven and the 
earth as his well-fashioned counter-measures owing to his greatness and 
Kavya (X. 29. 6). He is the most inspired one among the kavis ( vipratamah 
kavinàm, X. 112. 9 ). 


The Asvina could save Indra from his calamity by their kavyas and 
mysterious powers ( kavyaif damsanabhif, X. 131. 5). The Rbhus turned the 
single cup into four by their kavya ( IV. 35. 4). The Maruts have great kavyas 
and heroic powers to which no other god can attain (V. 59.4). Mitrā- 
Varuna carefully guard their kavyas ( V. 66. 4) and are beyond the reach of 
fraud owing to their kavyas ( VII. 66. 17 kavyebhir adabhya ). Varuna is a kayi 
and fixes up his form in heaven by means of his kavitva (X. 124. 7). All 
kavyas are centred in him as the central wooden block is in a wheel ( VIII. 41.6). 
He develops abundant kavyas, puru being used in place of visvani ( kavya puru 
visvam bhumd iva pusyati, VIII. 39.7 ; kavya puru pusyati, VINI.41.5). Indragni 
are called kavi owing to their kavitvana and are, therefore, asked about 
Mysterious things (tà u kavitvana kavi prchyamanà kayiyate, VI1I.40,3). Further 
Agni and Soma are also called kavikratu ( V. 11. 4; VI. 16. 23; IX. 25. 5; 
IX. 62. 13 ) i.e. having the mental powers of a kavi. The filters with which 
the waters of rivers on the one hand (111. 31. 16) and Agnrs kratus on the 
other ere purified (III. 1. 5) are called kavi in a secondary sense of < mysteri- 
ous, invisibly wise’ etc. 
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c The above discussion thus shows that kavi in Rgveda signifies an indivi- 
dual, usually a deity but sometimes also human being generally the semi- 
divine ancestor of the Rgvedic poets, who has the powers of intuition 
and is, therefore, a prophet or a visionary. Accordingly Kavya is, broadly 
speaking, what belongs to a kavii.e. wisdom or knowledge, of course in- 
tuitional, and words or deeds which are indicative of intuitional knowledge 
Kavya is usually predicated of deities, and deified ancestors of human poets 
but sometimes it is mentioned along with other kinds of poetical composition 
and there it may signify best kind of a poem which is indicative of intuitional 
wisdom. Both the words may be derived from the root ku to speak, the 
speech being prophetic or oracular. 
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VASISTHA IN THE RGVEDA 
By 


DR. C. S. VENKATESWARAN 


The word Vásistha occurs both as an adjective (epithet) and as a 
substantive (proper noun) in the Rgveda. As an epithet, itis the superla- 
tive form of the adjective vasu and is formed like sadhistha and svadistha 
from the forms sadhu and svádu respectively. The comparative form of 
vasu is vásiyas lika sadhiyas and svadiyas from sadhu and svadu. 78 
means, * best, most brilliant or richest ". The word vasu ( Av. vamhu ) is 
derived from V vas (IE * ues) like the word asu from V as, and it occurs in 
different senses in the Rgveda, connected with central idea of being “good. 


Used in association with the deitieslike Agni, Asvins and Usas whoare 
essentially shining ones, the V vas acquires the sense of “being bright” or 
lustrous.! The primary idea of light and lustre is preserved in such words as 
vasu (a ray of light, the sun) vastr ( illuminer as in dosa-vastf —illuminer of 
gloom ) vasantá ( the bright season ) and the feminine form vástu ( morning ). 
It is also retained in usrá (ray of light), usrd (light of the Dawn) usri and 
usriya (brightness of the morning) and probably in Usas and in these cases, 
the sonantal element of the\/ vas (IE ues) has undergone an ablaut variation. 


Often preceded by the upasarga “ vi”, V vas is preserved in such forms 
as vyusta ( dawned, bright part of the night towards dawn ) and “ vivásvat ? 
(the god diffusing light and appearing in the morning). Brightness being 
the essential characteristic of the gods, the word vasistha meaning “ most 
brilliant or best ” is used as an epithet of Indra and Agni in the Rgveda.? 
Vasu in the sense of “ brilliant or good ” is also used as an epithet of the in- 
dividual deities like Indra, Agni and Rudra and the plural form as an epithet 


1. sidhth=proper (sidhuh panthah RV. 218-6 ) 
sádhisthah = best, most proper ( Sádhisthah Krdtuh RV. 389-1) 
svidih-=sweet (svadüh somah RV. 637-6 ) 
svadisthah =sweetest (svadisthah somah RV. 774-9) 
Words similarly derived are aéistha, gaustha and laghistha from 880 (quick) 
guru (heavy ) and laghu (light) respectively. 
2. Vastave (infinitive ) to become bright. 
RV. 1. 113. 7, IIL. 7. 10, IV. 2. 19, V. 30. 14, VI. 48. 2, VII. 77. 4, X. 11. 3, ete, 
3. agni: vasisitha $ukra didivah pavaka : Ev. VIL 1.8 
*vasisthah sahasrambharah $ucijibvo Agnih Ev. IT, 9. 1 
indra II, 36, 1 ; VII. 23. 1, 
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of the collective gods like the Adityas and Maruts.* Usas is spoken of as 
vasyi (good and lustrous ) as also “ dhi ” (intellect : vasvia dhiya ). 

The essential characteristic of brilliance forms the special possession 
or wealth of the gods and hence V vas (IE. ues ) occurs in the primary sense 
of being rich in lustre and latterly in material wealth. Hence the neuter 
noun-form vasu means “ wealth or possession ° and is preserved in the deri- 
vatives vasutva ( X. 61. 12) vasuta (VI. 1. 13) vasutati ( T. 122. 5), all meaning 
wealth in vasuda and vasudha meaning bestowing and yielding wealth respec- 
tively as also in vasundhara ( containing wealth), vasumati (Possessing wealth; 
the Earth ) and vasupati (lord of wealth) used as an epithet of Indra and Agni. 


\/vas used in the Atmanepada occurs in the sense of “putting on” or 
“covering oneself." Vastra, vasana and vasah ( Lat. vestis “ dress " ) mean- 
ing “covering or garment” are derived from this root. The idea of clothing | 
oneself in the metaphorical sense is expressed with reference to different ) 
deities. Agni is described as clothing himself ( vasana/) in lustre conveyed by | 
such words as vidyut (11.35.9), soci (II1.1.5), rusád (1V.5.15), sri: (11.10.1), 
and caru (5-48-5) in their accusative case-form. While describing Indra ina zm, ° 
similar way, the words $riyaZ (111.38.4) and atka ( IV.18.5 ; VI.30.3 ) are used. 
Soma is spoken of as clothing himself in apah; (waters IX.78.1; 86-40), 
urja (strengthening waters IX.80.3); nabhas (water IX.84.5); dràpi (lustrous 
armour 1X.86.14); and vastra (lustrous covering IX.97.2 ) 

Another meaning of \/vas is to dwell or to accommodate in the 
causal sense. This sense of the root is preserved in words like vastu, vastu 
vasana, vasa and vasati all (cognate with Lat. vesta, Goddess of the Earth ) 
meaning a dwelling place asistha is the best dweller and accommodator 


a god who dwells nearest to men for their help? and affords them with shelter 
is verily considered as the most excellent god 


The past participal forms of these Toots are usta and yyusta with the 
upasarga “vi” (dawned, become day-light ), vasita (clothed ), usita (dwelt) 


¢ 4. indra : I. 10. 4, 110, VII. 129. 11 
agni : 1. 31. 3, 44. 3, 69. IV, 127, 1 
: rudra : I. 43. 5 
UB usas : VI. 41. 1 
Adityas : IT. 27, 11, VIT. 52. 1 VIII. 18. 15 
maruts : IT. 34. 9, V, 55, 8 
a$vins : I. 158, 1 


5. vasu (neuter) IV. 17. 11, 13; VI. 55 3, VIII. 13. 2 
A Y. VIL 115. 2, IX. 4. 3, X. 8. 90, XIV. 2 8 
Br. up. IIT. 9, 4٤ 24 
; 6. Ne “to clothe vaste, Zd : vasti, vaıhhaiti vasana (SK) vambhana (Zd) 
garment’ vasman ( SK ); vastra ( SK); vastra (Zd ) dress vestis (L) dress wasti ( Goth} 


7. Of. Mahabharata : vasisthosmi varisthosmi vase v asagrhesvapi/ vasisthabráe ९६ 
. vasüe ca vasistha iti viddhi mim XIII, 44. 84 d i 
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r with the upasarga “vi” (dwelt away from home). The form “vasita” 
from \/ vas to clothe does not undergo the ablaut variation in its initial syllable. 


From the above, we find that the idea of possessing lustre, riches and 
a dwelling place and investing others with them in the causal sense are asso- 
| ciated with the V vas from which vasu, vasiyas and vasistha are derived. 
Vasistha means “best” and this superlative goodness rests initially on the 
possession of brilliance and latterly of riches and a dwelling place. 


As a substantive ( proper noun ), Vasistha is the name of an ancient 
rsi the chief composer of the hymns of Mandala VII of the Rgveda. He is 
a semi-historical character mentioned in the Rgveda like the composers of 

Mandala II ( Gotama ), Mandala III ( Visvamitra), Mandala IV ( Vamadeva ), 
| and Mandala VI (Bharadvaja). He is said to be the Purohita ( priest) of the 
Y Trtsus and of king Sudas.? He receives the patronymic Maitravaruna as he 


is considered as having been begotten miraculously by Mitra and Varuna. 
His mother is an Apsaras, celestial nymph, supposed to be Urvasi.1? 


- EDUC Vasistha is also the best singer who praises with his songs the gods, 
Indra, Agni, the Asvins, Sarasvati, Varupa, Maruts and the ۶ 
His sons and descendants are the Vasisthas who are also adepts in praising 
the individual gods, Indra, Agni and Usas the dual god Indra-Vayu and also 
the collective Visvedevas.'? They claim to have awakened first Usas with 
their praises. They are also conceived as belonging to the groups of the 
first ancestors ( pitrs (۱4 


In post Revedic literature, Vasistha is considered as one of the seven 
patriarchal sages regarded as constituting the constellation called “ Ursa 


x Major". In the Epics and Puranas, Vasistha is the possessor of the Cow of 
i Plenty ( Kamadhenu ) and Spritual wisdom (Brahmajfíana): He is the Priest 
f 8. VII. 88. 4, 96. 3; X. 181. 1, TS. V. 2. 10, MS. I. 4. 12, KS. 16. 19, 4 B. 6. 17 : 


9. VII. 33, 6, 14. X. 150. 5 
10. asparasah jajne vasisthak VII. 33.12 utüsi maitravaruno vasistho'rvasiya 
brahman mana$odhijatah VII. 33. 11. 
11, Indra : VII. 18. 4, 21; VII. 22. 3, 93. 1, 26. 5, 33. 5. 
Agni : VII. 9. 6, VII. 42. 6, X. 150. 5 
A$vins : II. 12. 9, VIL. 70. 6, 73. 3 
Sarasvati : VII. 95. 6 
Maruts : VII. 59. 3 
Vi$vedevas : X. 65. 15 
12. Indra : VII. 23. 6, 33. 2, 33. 4 
Agni : VIL 7. 7, 12. 3, X. 122. 8 
Indra-Vayü : VII. 90. 7; Usas : VIL. 76. 6, 7; 77. 6 
Vi$vedevas : VIT. 37. 4; X. 66. 14 
13. VII. 80. 1 = 
14. X. 15. 8 Ael 
AIOC-34 ; 
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and Preceptor.of the solar line-of kings, the Jksvakus.? He is the symbol 

of Spiritual excellence and Brahmanic Culture which he reached the highest 

pinnacle. The standard of excellence set up by Vasistha was the highest aim 

= of Vigvamitra who succeeded in attaining it after a long period of austerity and 

penance fraught with many obstacles which were valiantly overcome with 
exemplary tenacity of purpose. 

In the Rgveda, Vasistha as an epithet is applied to what is best in the 

possession of radiance and riches. As a substantive, it is the name of a rsi 

who is at his best both as a bard of rare poetic ability and as a seer of 

spiritual wisdom. 


| 
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THE WORD SARMAN IN THE RGVEDA ° 
By 


Dr. G. RAMAKRISHNA 


The word Sarman occurs as many as 123 times! in the Rgveda. It is 
always used in the neuter. The word is derived from the root “sr”, “to 
injure”, “to crush ”,? with the addition of the suffix “manin ” as recorded in 
the Unàdi sütras.? The lexicons have attached various meanings to the word,‘ 
but the etymology itself is fairly obscure in so faras it is explained in a 
roundabout way and hence appears to be a little too far fetched. Sayana, 
for example, explains the word to indicate that which crushes unhappiness® 
and takes it in different senses as will be seen below. Macdonell takes 
the word in at least two senses? and even connects the word with Lithuanian 
“ Srátmas " and Old Germanic * helm", both meaning “ helmet”. Yaska 


reads the word in the list of words meaning “house” or * dwelling"? and 


1. 119 times independently, with different case - terminations, in the singular; 
once in the plural ( IIT. 13. 4) and thrice iu compounds (I. 73. 3, III. 55. 21 and IX. 
41. 6). 

2. Dhàtupatha 9. 18 : ár himsayam. 

3. 4.14. 4 (i. e. 587) : Sarvadhátubhyo manin. 


4. (a) Vacaspatya : sukhe ; tadvati, etc. (b) Amarakoga 1.149 : Syadanandathura- 
nandah sma 8666 sukhani ca. (c) V. S. Apte : Happy, prosperous, pleasure, happiness, 
delight; Blessing; protection; A house, receptacle; eto. (d) Grassmann ( Wórterbuch 
zum Rigveda ) relates the word with Sarana ( cf. Nirukta 9. 19 and 9, 32 ) and attributes 
the following meanings: Haus, sichere wohustütte ; behaglicher Sitz, Sicherer Aufen- 
thalt; Zufluchtsstátte, Schutz, Schutzwehr; insbesondere; als object von yam ( vi yam ) 
schutz ausbreiten, darreichen ; Jemandes (G. ) schutz oder shirm, den er darreicht. 
(8) Otto Bóhtlingk (Sanskrit wörterbuch ) : schirm, schutzdach, Decke ; schutzrüstung ; 
Hut, obhut, Zuflucht, Heil, Rettung; Wohlbehagen. Freude, Glück. Glückseligkeit. 
(f) Monier Williams: Joy, bliss, comfort, delight, happiness ; identified with $arva 
( Kau&ika sūtra ) and with Vio ( Aitareya Bralmana ). 

5. (i) On Rv. L 4. 6 :...ó2rmami, “ Sr himsayam”. hinasti duhkhamiti Sarma, 
* Anyobhyo'pi dréyante” (Panini III. 2. 75) iti manin. “ Nedva$i krti" (Panini Vil. 
2. 8) iti itpratisedhah. mitvadádyudattaátoam. (ii) On Rv. VIII. 97. 9:... árnàti 
duhkhüdibamiti Sarma grham. (iii) On Rv. IIL 51. 7 ۰ sarman $armani nirbadhas- 
thane sthitip. See also on IIL. 15. 1. 

6. A Vedic Reader for students, Oxford University Press. 


7. Shelter and protection, the first in I. 85. 12 and V. 83. 5, and the second in - 
X. 199. 1, 


8. Op. Cit., p. 251; op. the German word “ Schirm ", “cover” or “ Protection" —— 


( for or from something). Bóohtlingk has, in fact, referred to this, 
#9. 


9, Nirukta IIT, 4, 21, 
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dus interprets it to mean “happiness” and “ refuge ٤4 Aurobindo and 
savants of his school take the word in a rather lofty sense" and interpret it 
variously to mean “ house of refuge or a widest peace ", “peace”, * Glad 
peace”, etc. Griffith, Louis Renou, Geldner and Prof. H. D. Velankar 
usually take the word in the sense of “protection”, “shelter”, “ refuge » 
3 etc. The object of this paper is to see and study the word in some of its 
5 more important occurrences in the Rgveda and try to make an investigation 
into its meaning and significance. 


In II. 25. 3.7 Brahmanaspati is spoken of as being causative in the 
propitiator's attainment of Sarma. The word Sarma here signifies “Protection” 
and it is an invincible protection that is sought 0177 The word occurs thrice 
in 2. 277 and throughout it is used in the sense of “ protection ” ; as in II, 25. 
5, in II. 27. 6 also an invincible protection is sought for. The nature of the 
protection so sought for will be clear from a study of II. 27. 16 and II. 28. 3. 
There is a reference to the maya and pasa of the adityas in the first mantra ; 
they are supposed to be inflicted upon the enemies of the adityas. Then 
follows the wish of the seer to be under the sarman of the adityas. Again, ^ 
there is reference to the vrata of Varuna” in II. 28. 2 before the wish to be 
under the sarman of Varuna is expressed in II. 28. 3. The word $arman in 
this context acquires a certain significance and we may take it in the sense 


of “ guard ”, “a divine guidance ” or “a protection of the transcendental 
type ٤ 


10. See 9.19 and 9. 32 respectively ; 
explains the word garma as ५ sukham n 


commenting on the latter Dürgacarya 


x ll Soo, Sri Aurobindo’s Vedic Glossary, compiled by A. B. Purani ( Sri Auro- 
XS bindo Ashram, Pondicherry, 1962), p. 87: < San and Sarma in the Veda express tho 
= idea of peace and Joy, the Joy that comes of the accomplished labour $a or work of 
ý the sacrifice : the toil of the battle and the Journey find their rest, a foundation of 
boatitude is acquired which is already free from the pain of strife and effort ھ0‎ by Wi 
‘Kapali Sastry on 1. 21, 6 :$urma Sara ram divya grham 
12. Ibid., P. 371. 
13. Lusma idvigve dhunayanta 
Sayana: ...acchidra acchidrani chidrara 
 subhani dadhire tasmá eva dharyante, 
bahüni sadanáni dharyante, 


sindhavo cchidra garma dadhire purūni; 
hiland suntatant purüni bahüni Sarma 8७77006११४ 
Yadvà farmeti yrhanāma. Chidrarahitāni 


14. Süyana takes śzrma to mean a <“ 
“acchidra ” sensible 


mean ‘ protection ”, 
15, Addressed to Aditya ; II, 97. 6, 7 and 16, 
16. Sàyana takes the wor 

Protection " will be more in ke 

|. parihantu” given to farma, 

17, See also the word « adabdha ? 


EN, dwelling" in order to make the attribute 
; it will be explainable in a suitable way even if we take trma to 


d to mean <“ happiness”; but to take it in the sense of 
ping with the context in view of the attribute «dus: 


Occurring in the mantra. 
hen he takes the word to mean a “dwellisg "i 
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* The acchidra Sarma” which we encountered in IT. 25. 3. appears again 
in III. 15. 5, this time in a hymn to Agni. The fact of its occurrence in a hymn 
to Agni has influenced the interpretation of Sayana which is based purely on 
a ritualistic point of view. His interpretation here is unique and it is the 
only instance of its kind although a similar sense is intended to be conveyed 
in his commentary on III. 15. 129 also. Even if the lofty sense that Sayana has 
attached to the word in these two mantras is not entirely acceptable, the 
utmost importance attached to the Sarma is quite clear and can hardly be 
gainsaid. Related to this and reflecting the ritualistic trend in a more 
obvious way are the mantras wherein the word $arman is used actually in 
the sense of a sacrificial hall ( yajiagrha). Such for example, are III. 13. 4, 
1. 94. 1322 and VIII. 60. 18,22 all addressed to Agni.?* 


That the word has a symbolic significance in the Rgveda becomes clear 
when we study mantras like I. 140. 2. The word Sarma is here used in an 
exalted sense. Considering the fact that the author of the hymn is Dirgha- 
tamas, whose compositions in the Rgveda are famous for their philosophic 
and symbolic import, it may not be unreasonable to take the mantra with 
the significant meaning that Sayana attaches to it. The earlier mantras of 
the hymn also justify such a meaning here. The word Sarma cannot mean 
* dwelling " here as the word “grha” also occurs in the mantra. The 
symbolic significance of the mantra will be abundantly clear when ‘we note 


that the sacrifice is here metaphorically referred to as the ship. Sayana’s EN 
interpretation of the mantra may appear to be flooded with a significance 3 


never so intensely intended; but still it cannot be denied that sarma here p 
refers to a “ divine protection " or a * transcendental happiness ”. 


19. ... Sarma svaryddisukhasddhanabhitani agnihotradhini armani acchidrü — 
acchidraáni kuru. Lartrkarmasadhanavaikalpyaráhityena samxpurnáni kuru. 5 
20. ...sugarmanah svaærgūdilaksanaśobhanasukhahetoh... 


21. See V. 62. 9 also. 

22. Siyana :...garmani yajñagrhe... 

23. Säyana :...susamani Sobhanarathantarddisamopete śarman $urmani sukha- 
südhane yaæjñe 


24. It may here be noted that Sayana's interpretation of Sarma as “yajñagrham’? 
in IX, 97. 47 doos not seem to be happy. In fact itis faulty in that the word which 
Seems to be having a symbolic significance is coloured with a ritualistic outlook, 

5 25. S&yana also recognises this when he comments: eva prápayya ca Jû nauk ^ 
Sarma suka niratigayan brahma prēpayet “parasyante kridtmanah praviganti 

param padam” ityuktatvat. citlagudhyutpadanadvara “ vividisanti yajücna danena ” 5 
(Br. Up. 4. 4. 22) iti Sratch. Ix: 

26. See, Dr. C. Kunhan Raja: Poct-Philosophers of the Rgveda ; and Dr, Wo 
Agrawala : Sparks from the Vedic Pire. a 

27 


We do not, of course, mean to suggest that two synonyms never occu in aay 
tho sane mantra in the Hgvedu ; the generalisation is limited to the mantra 2 


©onsideration and some other mantras of a similar nature, 
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5.64 isa hymn of arcananas to Mitra and Varuna in .- 
The transcendental nature of the protection given by Mitra and Varuna is 
detailed in the hymn. The word Sarma occurring in V. 64. 3 must, therefore, 
be taken to signify the “ divine protection”. In the second mantra of 
1. 107 — a hymn of Kutsa to the Visvedevas — sarma is connected with Aditi 
who is associated with the adityas. Sense-power from Indra, life-force from 
the Maruts, and Sarma from Aditi are prayed for here. It would be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the text if we take Sarma in the sense of “ divine protec- 
tion. Such a meaning is clear again in X. 56. This hymn, as a whole, 
seems to be having some symbolic significance as evidenced from the very 
first mantra which expresses the idea that the three parts of his (i.e. Brhaduktha 
Vamadeva, the author of the hymn) should coalesce with Agni, Vayu and 
Aditya respectively. It is difficult to know as to what these three parts are, 
as no clarification is available in the hymn itself. In the second mantra 
occurs the word sarma with the significant meaning that the word has in some 
of its other occurrences as already recorded. Sayana’s interpretation of the 
word here to mean “ happiness ” is not happy; nor is it cogent, for he does 
not comprehend the significance of the meaning of the word, too much 
engrossed as he is with the premonition that the mantra is addressed to the 
dead son as per the story which is there at the background. A reference to 
the divine or transcendental blessing is, however, imminent in the usage of 
the term sarma here. Another important hymn in this connection is X. 35, 
in the ninth mantra of which occurs the word Sarma. The view that the 
word sarma here has a significant sense is strengthened by the fact that the 
earlier mantras also refer to certain ethical phenomena. Mantras 3 and 5 
may be cited to bring out this point. It is also not without significance 
that the sarma referred to in the mantra is correlated with the Adityas as we 
see that the word has an exalted sense whenever it is used in correlation with 
the adityas. One more important occurrence of the word is in X. 167. 3?! 
where “ dharman ” and “sarman ” are mentioned side by side. The two are 
not synonymous as made out by Sayana, though the two are related to each 
other in a way. By following the “dharman” one attains the **£arman". 


T € Oy 4 7: 
he “ dharman is guarded by Varuna and others, while the “ Sarman " is 
سے ہے‎ 17 Ee 


28. Sayana is vague when ho comments ; 
29. To Sàyana, however, 

30. See also X. 63. 7. 
3l. somasya 7४७० 


—tasya $armani sukhe grhe sthane và... 
it means nothing more than happiness. 


Tr sy 2 5 Sg 
Varunasya dharmani brhaspateranumatya u garmani; 
tavahamadya maghavannupastutau dhatarvidhata, 
RU dharake yajñe varlamanah...gurmani garane yajfisgrhe vartamanah ` 
Grifith : By royal Soma’s "s « 9 i i 

fi y roy Soma's and Varuna’s decree, under Brhaspati’s and Anumalis 


guard...... 3 Geldner : Nach dor Bestimmung des Königs Soma und Veruna, unter dor 
Hut des Brhaspati und der Anumati,.. 


h 0706 abhaksayam.  گ"‎ 6 116+ 
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bestowed by Brhaspati and others. The aim is the attainment of “ sarman”; 
following the path of “dharman” is the means. Looked at from this angle 
arman would signify the transcendental spiritual aspirations of the Vedic 
seers. “Sarman ” here may be deemed to have achieved a conceptual value. 


It might be fruitful to consider X. 129. 1 also befcre proceeding for a 
consideration of the word in its general aspects. There is hardly anything in 
the Nasadiyastkta which is not enshrouded with meaning; and Sarman is no 
exception to that. Griffith takes it to mean shelter and Geldner follows 45ء‎ 
Sayana attaches to it a loftiness which, perhaps, was never intended by the 
poet;** it is however, plausible that $arman here signifies “ guardianship ? or 


** care” .3* 


The usual meaning of the word in the Rgveda, however, is “ shelter "*, 
* refuge”, ‘‘ protection" or <“ guard 7.3 We can instance mantras like 
VII. 51. 1,3° VIT. 52. 2,” VIT. 59. 1, VII. 60. 8, VII. 82. 1, VIII. 47. 5, X. 103. 
13, X. 126. 4, etc. it indicates a * dwelling place" or a “ house ” sometimes, 
as in I. 51. 15, VI. 51, 15, VIII. 42. 2, IX. 85. 8, etc. By an extension of this 
meaning the word also indicates any place in general, as in VI. 46. 12. 


A rare meaning of the word ( but etymologically more easily explain- 
able) is to be seen in VI. 20. 10 where Indra is said to have smashed with the 
Sarma the demon Sarad?? for the sake of king Purukutsa. Here saria, indi- 
cating the armour or instrument which Indra used for smashing the demon, 
cannot be taken to mean anything other than the thunderbolt.?? 


32, His translation is:...In wesson Obhut? 

33. His philosophical interpretation among other things has this to say :...... 
kasya $wman kasya va bhokturjivasya  $wrmani sukhaduhkhasáksütkaralaksane 
bhoge mimittabhüte sati tadávarakam  tattvamüvrnuyát. Jivünamupabhogartha hi 
srstih. Tasyam hi satya brahmandasya bhütairávaranam pralayasiyam ca bhoktaro 
४४०७ upaddhivilayat praling kasya iti ka§iidapi bhoktd ma sambhavatityavaranasy m 
nimittabhàvüdapi tanna ghatata ityarthah. Etena bhogyaprapatcavat bhoktr- 
Prapaiicolpi tadanim nasidityuktam bhavati...... 

34. See X. 126. 4 where also this is evident. 

35. It is in this senso that Prof. H. D. Velankar takes the word. See his Rgveda 
Mandala VII, Bombay, 1963; Bharatiya Vidya series, Vol. No. 23. 

36. Prof. H. D. Velankar’s translation of the mantra (p.118) reads: “May 


We be associated with afresh favour of the idityas and with their most blissful 
Protection, . . .?? 


37. H. D, Velankar (p. 119): * May Mitra and Varuna, the Defenders, grant 
iat protection to our child and offspring...; R. T. H. Griffith takes Sarma hore to mean 
shelter” and Renou interprets it as “ protection ". 


38. Sayana :...$Gradih Saranndémno’ sürasya sumbandhinah... 


39, Sayana :...garma $armand vajrena... 
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. Another meaning which the word very often has is “ happiness °. q 
Have this sense in 1. 22. 11 1° T. 34. 6,1) T. 114. 5,۹۶ I. 114. 10, IV. 25. 4,43 
V. 1. 10/4 V. 2. 12, V. 27. 2, etc. 

The “ tridhatu sarma ” referred to in 1. 34. 6 with respect to the 
Asvins'^ is again referred to in 1. 85. 12 with respect to the Mantra ; and the 
interpretation of Sayana here is different from his interpretation in 1. 34, 6, 
Sarma—used in the plural as it is—may not mean “ happiness" or “ protec- 
tion” here. Griffith takes it in the sense of * shelters" and Geldner*' takes 
itin the sense of *shield". Owing to the obscurity in the meaning of 
** tridhatu " in the mantra, * it is rather difficult to determine the meaning of 
the word sarma here. 


Some of the qualifying attributes given to Sarma in the Rgveda, there- 
fore, acquire a certain importance. The most important of such attribute 


40. Tho word ¢ avasi ” used in this mantra prevents us from taking “ éarma " to 
mean * protection ". 

41. Addressed to Asvins, Throughout the hymn, things three in number are 
referred to with a request to bestow upon the seers. Sa yana’s interpretation of these 


“threes” is noteworthy. ( ...cridhdtu vatapitiaslesmadhatutrayasamanavisayan 
sukham ... ), 


p 42, Addressed to Rudra. Hore garma and varma, which Yaska takes as having 
$- the same sense, occur sido by side. They cannot, therefore, be identical in meaning 
b though some sort of similarity between the two cannot be rejected. Sarma here can 
A indicato “happiness” or ८ hoalth ? and not a « dwelling place" as the word « chardih "" 
F occurring in tho mantra moans a “house” or “ dwelling place". Sdyana: ... chardih. 
٤ Ucebrdirdiptidevanayoh > Chrdyate dipyate suvarnadibhirdhanah prakagyate iti 
chardirgrham. Tho way in which garma and varma are differentiated by him is also 
remarkable, (... girma Grogyalaksanam sukham varma dyudhandn nirvarakam kava- 
cam...); cf. tho later usage of the appellatives Sarma and varma at the ond of 
names, “Sarma” is an “drogyayukta ” and “ varma ” 
43. The attribute « bharatah” giv 
connected with Agni. A further stud 
is intended to be made separately, 


44. It is to be noted that gar 
ef, the Taittiriya samhita where r 


a “kavacayukta ۶ 


en to Agni here appears to be significantly 
y of the meaning and significance of “ bharatah ” 


ma here is described as * brhat and “bhadram”. 
ta is described as “ brhat ”, 


45. See supra, foot-note 2]. 


46. ...garma Surman: sukhüni vā. Kidr$ani. 
sthaánesvavasthitani... : 
5 47. Welche Schilde ihr für don Diensteifrigen habt,... 


48. Prof. H. D. Velankar (op. cit , p. 219) interprets it as « consisting of three 
ements, i.e. very strong, firm, etc. ? 


8 while commenting on VII. 101. 2 ; the interpreta- 
UN does not help us in fully understanding ihe “tridhitu Sarma”. See also 
IL 40. 19. 


Tridhatini prthoyadisu trisi 


z 49. See, VIL.16. 8: $1rma dirghagrut : VIL 51.1: 8770200 8027८०५८७७; VIL 
وت‎ bhadram; VIL 82. 1 and 10: mahi Sarma; VIL 101. 2: tridhati 


anam firma ; VIL 95. 5: Surman priyatame ; V. 62.9. and VIII. 27. 9 : acchidranm ' 
22, 15 and I. 94. 13: Summa saprathah, etc, 


e 
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A is < trivarütham "5? which is explained by Sayana in many ways." While ` 
= = f & fi 5 टं x 2 
| usually “ trivarütha sarma ” is prayed for in the hymns many times, in X. 
E * S 5 $m 1 
i 142. 1 Agni is described as being endowed with it.52 The close connection 
3 , B B 
which exists between “ sarma ” and “ trivarütha ? is nowhere so clear as it is 


in V. 4. 8. There is reason to believe that the “ trivarütha which is so often Š 
mentioned with the Sarma and the Aditya has some resemblance with three 

pasas mentioned with respect to Varuna. This, however, needs to be further 
investigated into. 


| In view of the utmost importance that the Rgveda attaches to the word 
$arma — or the concept of sarman, if we may so call it — it would be highly 
interesting to study the word in the other parts of Vedic literature and trace 
the development in the meaning of the word, 


c CARERE مو وش‎ I سے ات ہے‎ 
50. “Variitha” is explained as follows: vécaspatya : vr-üthan. Tanutrane ; 
Carmani ; Rathaguptisthane ; paragrahāraraksārihamävrte, etc. V. S. Apte: ...Protec- 
tion; a family ; a house, residence, etc. 
: 91. On VIII. 42, 2 :...trivarütham tristhanam Sarma grham...; on X, 66. 5:... 
८१४०७०८७१७ triskambham trikasyam Sarma grham. yadvā. irivarütham. drona- 
dhavaniyapitabhrisamjaakani trini pütráni yatra vriyante sambhajyante tadyajna- 
sadhana grham ; also X. 66. 7. Gao 
52. Sayana ;...bhadram Kalyana trivariitham  duhkhatrayasya nivérakam — 
Sarma sukham.,..athavad 8208070070 trivartitham tribhimikan grham..., 0 
410C-35 
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context geg: as अर्चकस्य and मात 
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MANTU IN THE RGVEDA 
By 


B. R. SHARMA, 
Tirupati. 


Mantu — is one of the primary derivatives derived from the primitive 
root V man to speak, to utter. 


According to Unadi ( कनिमनिजनिगाभा याहिभ्यश्च उ. 1.75) mantu is derived 
from V man with the suffix तुन. The term means offence or fault or even 
thought or intellect, but never does it mean utterance or speech in classical 
literature. The reason for this is obvious, for the classical Sanskrit has long 
lost the root V man to utter to speak. But in the Rgveda the same term 
is used as a primary abstract noun as well as primary adjective, meaning 
utterance or utterer — laud, praise or.one who praises, or advice or who one 
advises. 


In the Rv. we come across the word six times and in all these places 
the interpreters take the word to mean a thinker, counsellor, thought, coun- 
seletc. only. Butit may be seen from the Vedic usage, for which instan- 
ces are given below, the meaning of speech or speaker, as the case may be, 
is more aptly suited in many places. For instance : 

प्रत्नान्मानादध्या ये समस्वरन्‌ 'छोकयन्त्रासो रभसस्य मन्तव:। 
अपानक्षासो बधिरा अहासत ہج‎ पन्थां न तरन्ति geza: Il 
Rv. IX. 73. 6. 

Here the verb समस्त्ररन्‌ meaning have sung in harmony, makes the 
meaning of the word मन्तवः quite clear beyond a shadow of doubt. The 
reference here is to singers or their Songs sung in chorus in the time honour- 
ed tune प्रत्नातू मानात्‌ and these songs sung by the fast Singers, रभसस्य मन्तवः 
are measured or regulated by different metres — शशोकयन्त्रासः (xt = स्तुति 
Or छन्दस ) 

The Vedic rsi expresses his sympathy in the verse to the deaf and 
blind—अनक्षासो बघिरा: — Present on the occasion there, who could not enjoy 
the holy music. Of course the sinners cannot have the privilege of treading 
the path of eternal truth : — ऋतस्य पन्थां न तरन्ति दुष्कृतः. It is clear that 

रभसस्य मन्तवः referred there who sung the melodies in universally accepted 
Scale of tunes are not the hasty thinkers or counsellors of speed but the 
sacrificial singer-priests. Sayana further expressly interprets in another 


tas स्तुतिः for instance माता यन्मन्तय थरू geal 
( X. 32. 4) he explains as ; . = 


यत्‌ यस्मात्‌ मन्तुः | ۹+8 روج‎ | अर्चकस्य मम 
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स्वभूता । माता देवगुणानां निष्पादयित्री स्तुतिः ١ यूथस्य स्तोलृगणस्य पुर्व्या RATA. This | 
explanation is quite significant and well suited in the context. मन्तुः "IIT 
means, according to Sayana, the praise of a reciter of a laud or hymn of a 
reciter. Sayana of course, after a second thought changes his first interpreta- 
tion here and he takes qsg; as an adjective of माता and explains the phrase :- 
तन्तुमन्तव्या पूजनीया पुत्रससूहस्य माता. The modern interpreters of course prefer 
this second interpretation for obvious reason. \/man according to them could 
mean only to think, dream etc. 


Now I take you to the words either derivatives of mantu or the com- 

pounds formed with mantu. We shall take first the word mantumat. This 

| epithet is twice applied to Pusan and once to Indra in the Ry. Püsan is 

| addressed here as e मन्तवः। (VI. 56. 4) meaning a learned speaker. Dasra 

in this context does not mean ‘doer of wonderful acts’ but‘ one who is 

learned ^. The word is derived from V Dams to teach, with suffix-ra. This 

root also is lost to Sanskrit, but found in the Zend Avesta in this sense, 

and dangra, the Avestan counterpart of Dasra was derived from this lost root. 

^ This root again could be traced back to I. E. period as it becomes evident 

from such instances as Greek, dedal ( dedesko ) to which the English didectic 

is connected. The word Dasra, in the present context, should be taken in 
this original sense. In the verse :— 


yad adya tva purustuta | bravama dasra mantumah ? E 

tatsu no manma sádhyaya | | ( Rv. VI. 56.4). — 
the God Pusan who is praised much and many, - Puru-stuta, - is besought 
here to fashion well the speech (manma) of his devotees. He is, therefore, 
meaningfully addressed as dasra mantumah, Here mantumah, does not mean 
` wise ’ ( Griffith) or counsellor (ratreicher Geldner) but means only one 
1 who possesses mantu speech. Thus the verse in brief would mean ९ O learned 
| eloquent speaker, praised by all we beseech thee to fashion well our speech. 
The devotees have naturally besought the blessings of a deity who is 
a master of speech and a learned teacher himself, and consequently is being 
praised by many, purustuta. Ptsan is twice addressed as dasra mantumak 
in Rv. in similar context. Combination of these two terms as dangra mantu 
( yasna 46. 17. See Geldner RV. 1.42. 5 ) implying the same meaning is found 
in Avesta as well. 


The Revedic Pusan is mainly a pastoral god who is counted for his 
learning in veterinary science by the Vedic people. The attribute mantumat 
given to such a god is quite fitting as the cowherds are known for their bois- 
ferous nature. For this reason, the colony of Cowherds is known as Ghosa, 
û noisy place. A god whose due office is to preside over the cattle wealth of 
the Vedic people must be always jubilant and boisterous just as all the care- — 
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free unsophisticated cowherds are. Therefore, dasra mantumak in both these 


places ( 1. 42. 5 & VI. 56. 4) mean only a pedantic speaker. Sayana inter- 
prets mantuman as jnanayan in these contexts. pu: we Bae yet to find the 
Vedic references which would reveal the extraordinary wisdom of this God 
so as to be called especially jflanavan — wise or prudent as sayana did. 


This epithet again is applied to Indra once in RV. ( X 134. 6). The 
expression in this context too may mean an eloquent or Hy speaker. The 
boisterous nature of the drunken Indra is well described in the RV. There is 
one full Sükta where Indra in the state of drunkenness, is described as intro- 
ducing himself loudly to the people ( X. 119). Therefore, the title mantumat 
.aptly suits Indra who can fill his belly with barrels of intoxicant soma juice - 
समुद्र इव पिन्वते. 

Sumantu— 

This has been used in RV. as an adjective of naman, name, in the 
sense of a name easily pronunciable or a name worthy of utterance. For 
"instance in :— 

कथा देवानां कतमस्य यामनि सुमन्तु नाम graai मनामहे (X. 64. 1) 
the phrase सुमन्तु नाम कथा मनामहे is explained by Sayana as gg मननीयं स्तोतव्य 
नाम कथा मनामहे Suum. This explanation, is well justified and supported in 
the context of sacrificial gatherings where the gods are eagerly waiting for 
receiving their havirbhaga. The priests faced with problem of selecting a right 
god for the right purpose and then pronouncing the name of that god correct- 
ly ask themselves the question, whose name should be announced first and 
how? The announcement of the name should be clear so that the right god 
alone from the August gathering should come forward to receive the offerings. 


Indra is once addressed as सुमन्तु नामा ( VI. 99. 8) a God whose name 
is well uttered everywhere. 


दुमेन्तु- 

This term is found used only once in the RV. but it is contrasted with 
सुमन्तु ص‎ :- दुर्मन्त्वस्रतस्य नाम सलक्ष्मा यद्विषुरूपा waft! यमस्य यो मनवते सुमन्त्वग्ने 
“WHAT याह्यम्रयुच्छम्‌॥ X. 12. 6. 


F “The herd to understand the Immortal’s nature, where she who is 
akin becomes a stranger. Guard ceaselessly, great Agni, whom who ponders 


-Yama’s name easy to be comprehended. ? Griffith. 


The verse is not interpreted by Sayana in the RV.and the meaning of the 
first half of the verse is ambiguous, Geldner finds here a reflexion of the 
Yamayami - Sarhvada of RV. 10. 10 and says that amasa the adjective, in 
(a) is related to Yamasya in (c ) as सुमन्तु the adjective in c is releted to 
नाम ina. Though Sayana does not comment on the verse in the RV. he has 
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explained it in the AV. ( 18. 1. 34) where he clearly .explains दन्तु, सुमन्तु : 


and मनवते as gaa सुवचं and स्तोति respectively. The verse thus actually means : 
The name of the Immortal ( Yama ) would not have been worthy of utter- 
ance had he taken a woman of his own gotra ) सलक्ष्मा- 0100१ relation, 
Geldner, akin Griffith ) to wife : (“O Agni, protect him who praises the 
name of Yama which is worthy of uttering ". ) Except Sayana, no one has 
rightly interpreted : दुमन्तु and सुमन्तु as also the word मन्तु in AV. Geldner, 
however, noticed the frequent relation of nama with the root V man in the 
Rgveda though he failed to recognise the correct meaning of the ancient 
Vedic root\/ man (** Zudurmantu-sumantu Vgl. Sumantunamah " ( S.d.) word 
die “ haufige verbindung von name mit man, s. zu." I. 24. 1. vide X. 12. 6 
fr. 6a). Whitney, however, takes V man to mean reverence (Ay. 18. 1. 84). 


Again we find a similar context in RV. where Sumantu has been used 
in contrast to a word derived fromy' man with the prefix gx. The word 
in question is दुर्मन्मन्‌. Sayana, interprets it to mean : a person whose great- 
ness is beyond description ( ठुखेन मन्तुं FF त्वां | तव म हिञ्जोऽतिमहर्त्वात्‌ ). It should 
actually mean दुर्वचस्‌ i. e. indescribable i. e. one who is beyond description. 
This reminds us of the usual epithets applied to Brahman in Vedanta philo- 
sophy where Brahman is described as अनिर्वचनीय. The passage दुर्मन्मानं 
सुमन्तुमिः एचीमहि would thus mean : We approach him ( Indra ) who is un- 
describable ( by words of praise ). Geldner connects Garg: here with nama- 
bhil with reference to X. 12. 6. V. 64,1 ) Zu sumantubhih ist wohl nama- 
bhih zu eganzan, vgl.” X. 12.6; 64. 1 * sumantunaman VI. 18.8 ist das spatere ? 
sugrhitanaman, ) He, however, renders दुम॑न्मानम्‌ as the ungracious ( * Den un- 
gnadigen?), and सुमन्मानम्‌ as the gracious or propitious (names ) ‘mit guns- 
tigen ( Namen ).? 


भमन्तु-- 


This occurs twice in RV. and in both the places as an adjective. In 
RV. X. 22. 8. 


अकर्मा दस्युरभि नो अमन्तुरन्यत्रतो अमानुष: | 
त्वं तस्यामित्रहन्‌ वधर्दासस्य दम्भय ॥ 


this is used as an adjective of the Dasyus, the unbeliever or the pagans in 
Christian terminology if we may use the term here. Indra has been besought 
to overcome the Dasyus who are akarman ( devoid of religious or devout 
SH, act ), अमन्तु (dumb, speechless i.e., a dasyu who speaks a different tongue 
Which the Vedic Aryans could not understand was called dumb or speechless ), 
ara. (following different customs and religious practices) and अमानुष 
(inhuman ). These adjectives aptly describe the feeling of Vedic man towards 
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` Dasyus against whom he fought a merciless war to establish a different order 
and civilization and faith. The fight between Indra and Dasyus is well des. ' 
bribed in so many suktas in RV. It is quite interesting that Dasyus should 
be called amantus i. e., speechless as the Germans are called Niemiec ( speech- 
less ) by the Polish because they could not understand their language, असन्तु 
here means neither ‘having no (holy) thought as Geldner said ( Kiene 
(heiligen) Gedenken hat ) nor void of sense as Griffith put it. It simply means 
speechless because they did not speak the Daivi vàk: i. e., the sacred language 
ofthe Vedic Aryans. In view of the Vedic Aryans indeed no other Speech 
than their own could be called a speech. Hence a Vedic Dasyu ever remain- 
ed an amantu for an Aryan as a German ever remained niemiec fora 
Polish ! (RV. X. 125. 4 ). This term appears again in a verse which 
is dedicated to arg speech. The Goddess چرچ‎ Says thata devotee eats, 
sees and even breathes because of her benevolence and what she utters 
he attentively listens to. When she starts to speak, the devotees sit amantus 
speechless - i. e., in pin drop silence. Here the word amantavah referring to 
the listeners is quite significant. When one preaches, the faithful, of course, . 
will listen to it like persons speechless but will hear attentively i. e. य ईँ छणो- 
त्युक्तम्‌ (X. 125. 4 ) 


त्रिमन्तु 


LR 
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Lastly we have faaeg which Griffith translates as one who ‘ acquired 
his triple lore’. In his footnote, Griffith again explains it: ‘his triple 
lore: knowledge or sacrificial food, oblation of clarified butter and libation 
of Soma juice ( RV. I. 112.4 ). He, however, confesses at the end that the 
meaning of the passage is uncertain. It is interesting to note that Geldner 
leaves the term unexplained and takes it as a <“ proper name’. The verse is । 
dedicated to the Asvins but the description here refers to Agni who is called 1 
न्निमन्ु. Sayana explains it as one who is well versed in all three kinds of 
Sacrifices viz., पाकयज्ञ, हविर्यज्ञ and amam. Sayana has derived mantu in 
this connection from the root\/man-a Jiana. But mantu, here, as elsewhere, 
essentially means a word and philologically ब्रिमन्तु means the triple-worded i.e., 


one who is well versed in three Vedas or Vidyas, be it Agni or the Asvins. 
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IMAGERY IN VEDIC MYTHOLOGY - : f 
By ह 
Shri J. TILAKASIRI, ^ 
Ceylon 

Vedic mythology, as represented in the oldest texts of the ancient 

Indians, occupies a very important position in the history of Indian thought. 

| This vast collection of myths has acquired a uniqueness! by virtue of its 

1 uninterrupted growth for nearly three and a half centuries from its earliest 


H phase in the Rgveda to its latest offshoots in modern folk literature. The. 
f bulk of the basic research in numerous fields of Indology originated and 
developed as a result of the hypotheses and theories put forward in inter- 
preting Vedic myths and legends in the study of Indian religion and literature. 


D In the latter part of the 19th century Adalbert Kühn and Max Müller 
were the pioneers in this field who devise the method? of interpreting myths 
on the basis of the Comparative Mythology of the Indo-European people. 
The Rgvedic hymns which contain many of the ancient myths and legends of 
India furnished the basis for studies in Comparative Mythology as they bear 
a close resemblance to the myths of related Indo-European peoples, both in 
their content and Janguage.? 


The earliest hypothesis of this school of nature-mythologists. whose 
leading exponent was Max Müller, attempted to account for the gods and 
the other figures of mythology as personifications of natural phenomena, 
seeing in the formation of early myths “a metaphorical use of language ”.4 
Even if the nature-myth hypothesis is no longer accepted in its original form, 
it has continued to influence the formulation of various theories in Indian 
mythology up to the present day. Modern Vedic scholarship has contributed 
more plausible hypotheses either in’ the interpretation of Vedic myths 
influence, or in the study of particular gods or groups of gods, historically, 
anthropologically or semantically. Among the numerous contributions in 
recent times, R. N. Dandekar’s® attempt to interpret Vedic mythology, as 


l. A. B. Keith and A. J. Carnoy, Preface to Mythology of All Races, Vol. VI. 
2. 0. Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples (trans. E. B, 
Jevons) pp. 406-431 
3. W. Schmidt, The Origin and Growth of Religion, pp. 37-54. 
4. H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology, p. 8. 
7 & RON Dandekar, Some Aspects of Vedic Mythology-Evolutionary Mythology, 
Univorsity of Ceylon Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, pp. 2-3 
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: ' evolutionary in character, and 0. H. de À. Wijesekera’st approach to the 
problem of understanding Vedic myths by subjecting them to à socio- j 
| semantic analysis are notable for the light they throw on certain aspects of 

Indian mythology hitherto ignored. Special mention may also be made of | 
TE the valuable studies of Lüders on Varuna? and Schlerath on the system of 
: kingship in the Vedas® as they have sought to introduce a new methodology 

in the interpretation of the mythology of the early period. 


Although the basic ideas and concepts underlying Vedic mythology 
have been examined in detail and divergent interpretations of their historical 
religious or philosophical significance offered, yet their role in the evolution 
of symbolism and imagery in the strictly literary aspects has not been adequa- 
tely investigated, and therefore, merits a closer scrutiny. The present paper 
will, therefore, survey the early Vedic theories of cosmology and cosmogony 
examining in particular the function of analogy in the shaping of creationist 

- myths. In the course of the survey the uses of imagery coming under the 
various types of three analogies will be discussed with particular reference to 
the Vedic mytho-poetical symbolism in the evolution of poetical and * 
d religious imagery in Sanskrit literature. 


In the myth-making process man begins to think in term of concep- 
tual images. These concepts and the symbols in which they have been 
embodied show how his creative imagination reacted to the environment. The 
conceptions of cosmology cosmogony and theology, as found in Vedic 
literature, indicate how the early Aryans conceived the unknown distant and 
unintelligible forces of nature in terms of the known, familiar and understood 
elements of their own life. In this conception of the cosmo, analogy plays 


a very important part, particularly in the formulation of cosmological and 
creationist myths. 


The primitive conception of the < sky-father? and ‘ mother-earth °° 
occurring in the Rgveda, is derived from the idea of human relationsnip and 
1s in turn responsible for the growth of a whole assemblege of gods and 
goddesses ‘ the children of these parents, the sky and earth’. The separate 
gods were also conceived anthropomorphically and endowed with attributes 
exhibiting human characteristics reflecting a high sense of duty and responsi- 
bility in social and political relations. 


6. O. प. De A. Wijesekera, Some Prehistoric Survivals in the Rgveda, Indo- 
logen Tagung, p. 234, 2 


7. Lüders, Varuna, 
8. Schlerath, Das Konigtum in Rig-und A tharvaveda, 
9. 3. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 8. 
10. Ro, X. 63. 2 refers to the gods, born of Aditi, 


e 


water and earth. 
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In the cosmological narratives human motions of order, law, retribu- ' 
tion and sin are applied to gods in their behaviour and relationships. ‘The 
principal gods, Agni, Indra, Sürya and Varuna are invested with great power 
and supreme authority as guardians of the people ( gopah ). Indra, Agni, 
Varuna ( Varuno raja) and Soma are compared to monarchs and are call- 
ed ° divine monarchs? ( assurasamràj ).? They are also endowed with sove- 
reignty ( ksatra) which Varuna, as the 'supreme god-king, exercises with 
great majesty. The ordinances!® of the gods are inviolable and Varuna's 
are described as so firm as to earn him the epithet dhrta-grata. Infringement 
of the law brings retribution from Varuna. The fetters of punishments 
which Varuna often inflicts on sinners are also mentioned. Together with 
his ally, Mitra, Varuna supervises the activities of men, spying on them with 
the help of their messengers or spies ( spasal! ). Even Agni, Sürya and Soma 
are said to have their own espionage system.!5 


The social and political images used in the above statements about 
the gods show how the analogy of the state was applied to the cosmos. 
Thus it is conceived as a state subject to a system of law and order which 
was dispensed according to the ordinances under the leadership of Varuna, 
** the supreme upholder of law in the moral as well as the physical world ” 
and of Indra, *' the sovereign of the warrior type ".!6 


In the cosmogonic myths analogies are profusely used in describing 
the process and the functions of world-ereation. The earliest Vedic hymns 
refer to the creative “ function as akin to that of the carpenter or the smith 
( Ry. X. 72. 2) or the pot-maker ”.1" The idea that creation is the work of 
a craftsman-god is common to the mythologies of many ancient literatures, 
including that of the Greeks,!® and it is the function of this type of analogy 
that we propose to examine, in order to assess the role played by images in 
this category in the development of Vedic cosmology. The material? from 
which the world is created-wood, as the craftsman is a carpenter—and the 
nature of the artefacts produced are mentioned. The architectural function 
is attributed to Indra who “ measured out the region ( amimita ), made the 


11. Hv. VIL. 6.1. 

12. Rv. II. 8. 3, IV. 5. 3-4, VIII. 41. 7 

13. Rv. VII. S6. 3 

14. Ro. I. 94. 15, VI. 74. 4, V. 2 

15. Macdonell, op. cit., p. 23. 

16. Ibid., p. 28 

17. 8. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, History of Indian Philosophy, Vol IL, 


48. G. E. R. Lloyd, Polarity and Analogy, p. 272, 
19. Ev. X. 31. 7, छा. 4. 
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rs wide earth and the high heaven.” Varuna is credited with having used 
: the sun * as ‘a measuring instrument.” ® Various methods of measuring 
d ( vimame), stretching ( aprathatam ) and supporting ( dadhara )** a struc. 
ture are used analogically to describe the creative activity and many a feat js 
attributed to Varuna, Visnu and Tvastrin particular. The post ( skambha, 
skambhana ) supporting heaven and earth, the foundations, the pegs,?5 requir- 
ed for the construction are said to be handled by various gods who have 
given a hand in the job of construction. Images drawn from the crafts and 
the arts abound in these cosmogonic myths and the activities associated with 
the particular techniques used in the arts like weaving ( vā ); making or con- 
d structing ( via ) or fashioning or shaping ( tvaks, taks) seems to indicate 
how this notion of craftsmanship was conceived in Vedic cosmological theo- 
ries. Tvastr and Visvakarman perform the function of creative craftsmen 
in Rgvedic mythology. Tvastr as the skilled craftsman or artificer produ- i 
ced various weapons and contrivances used by the gods. He is the most skill- | 
ed of workers ( apasam apastamo ) who fashioned the thunderbolt of Indra, 
the axe of Brahmanaspati." Not only does he produce the artefacts required 
4 by the gods but imparts shape and form to all beings.?? He is created with the 
n task of perfecting the form and appearance of objects, in later mythology,” 
too, and therefore called ‘ visvartipa’. The image of Tvastr expresses the 
creative artistic skill which was probably found in abundance among the 
Vedic ‘Aryans and represents an attempt to deify the artist just as much 
Brhaspati images the role of the priest. Visvakarman also expresses the 
constructive ( dhàtr) and creative ( vidhatr ) functions of the skilled artist. 
Itis only in later Vedic mythology, however, that he evolves into a divine 
artist. The Rbhus, who form a triad, are also characterised no-deft-handed 
( sahastah ) and skilful ( su-apah ) and were elevated to the rank of expert 
craftsmen by virtue of their marvellous skill. i 


s 


The percentage of the main gods 
شا‎ डळ कळ راس یھ‎ the Rgyedic hymns. hymns even resulting in such con- 
20. Keith, op. cit., p. 80; Rv. VI. 47. 3-4. 

91. Rv. V. 8. 5. 

99. Rv. VI. 49. 13, 

23. Rv. VI. 69. 5, 

24, Ro. X. 191, 1. 

25, Macdonell, op, cit., p. 11, Rv. VII. 99, 3. 
26. Rv. V. 31. 4, 

27. Rv. X. 53. 9. 

28. Rv. X. 110, 9. 

29. Av. II. 26, 1, 
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tradictory statements as the birth of the gods from their own offspring, fhe ` 
sky and earth, or the birth of Indra’s parents from his own’ 000 The 
notion of parentage and progeny develops further from this early primitive 
conception, and the analogy of the development of an embryo furnishes the 
fundamental image around which may myths have been elaborately spun حرط‎ 
Brahmanic and Upanisadic authors. A Rgvedic hymn?! refers to the mythi- 
cal figure of hiranyagarbha who embodies the idea of the creative or genera-. 
tive element in reproduction associated with the primeval waters on which the 
embryo is generated. The ‘egg in the waters’ forms the motif of several theogo- 
nic narratives of creation found in the Brahmanas and Upanisads.3* The Sata- 
patha Brahmana?? describes how the universe was water, at the beginning, and 
the waters desired to reproduce as a result of which the * Golden Egg ' was 
produced. In another narrative,*4 it is mentioned that Prajapati, the * Lord 
of creation’, desiring to reproduce himself, created the waters into which 
he entered and thence emerges the ‘egg’ and from it the earth, animals, plants 
and trees. The analogy of the *egg' used to describe the creative process 
is seen in its most developed forms in the Upanisadic account?? of the * Cos- 
mic Egg '?? bursting into two halves to form the earth and the sky. 


The sacrificial analogy has served as the common base for all creative 
myths and is used in a late Vedic hymn, the Purusa szkta," which presents 
a developed cosmological theory about the origin of the world. The image 
of a primeval Giont, called Purusa, is projected on to the Cosmos and by 
the power of sacrifice he generates the elements sky, air, earth, moon, sun, 
Indra and agni and the wind emanating from his head, navel, feet, mind, eye, 
mouth and breath respectively. In this attempt to set up a detailed corres: 
pondence between Man and the Cosmos we notice how the Cosmos itself has 
been retrojected into its original image of the human form by means of the 
anthropomosphic identification of the constituent parts. 


The postulation of a supreme primordial being, the Creator of the 
Universe, as seems to be underlying in the Rgvedic concept of Purusa, offers 
an analogue for conceiving the act of creation by sacrifice as a “ microcosmic 
Iepresentation of the ever-proceeding destruction and renewal of all cosmic 


30. Keith, op. cit., p. 81. 

31. Rv. X, 121. 

32. Muir, Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IV, p. 24. 

33. Satapatha Brahman, XI. 6. 1 (trans. ) J. Eggeling, S. B. E. Vol. 44, Pt. V. 

34. Sat. Bra. VI, 1. 1. 8 ff. 

35. Chand. Up. IIL 19. : 

36. Cp. also the ref. to the * Golden Egg’ in Mfanusmrti, I. 12 in the account of 
the origin of the world, 

37. Rv, X. 90, 
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‘life, and matter. 99 In the Brahmanic text this Cosmogonic conception is 
developed further and the theories of creation contained in them?? describe 
how Prajapati offers up his own self in sacrifice, becomes dismembered and 
from the separated limbs and organs of his body the whole universe takes 
shape. 

Both the sacrificial and generative analogies are coupled with an early 
cosmological theory of procreation which finds succinct expression in the old 
Upanişads. Here the evolutionary process of development of life in the 
world seems to be connected with the union of the masculine and feminine 
principle, complementary to each other, and arising from the bifurcation of 
an original male element seeking a companion. 


The analogies which speak of the genesis of the world as a generative 
or procreative process in the Rgveda are the starting point for many vitalist 
images. The early recognition of the life-giving and creative power of water 
is observed in some hymns of the Rgveda. Rain is said to quicken the 
growth of plants in the same way as the seed of man is capable of reprodu- 
cing in a womb.*! Thus the image of the virile seed (retas) in man is 
employed to express the reproductive power of plants vitalised by rain. The 
god Parjanya, the god of rain and fecundator, fulfils this function of impreg- 
nating plants ( reto dadhati asadhisu garbhain )१० and the mythology associated 
with him reflects the incipient vitalism of the Rgveda. Even the elemental 
cosmologies of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads and especially the Water- 
Cosmology seems to continue this trend of thought but in relation to the 
theory of the primal entity. 


The Aitareya Aranyaka?? expands on the analogical relationship 
between plant-life and human life, stating how plants produce the seed from 
which man is born. It also states that the creative process tends towards 
evolving in plants and trees, animals and men in ascending order, a full 
realisation of the Absolute. In the Upanisads the vitalistic doctrine is 
established further by means of the same pl 


: ant image which equates the 
vital essence of the plant with the * vital self’ 


— jivatman — in the universe. 
In the Rgvedic view the world is a living organism which is endowed 

with the vital element (asu) or respiration (prana) and breath (दाया). 
Manas in the meaning of * spirit’ occurs also in the Rgveda but assumes 
38. S. B. E. Vol, 43, Sat. Bra, (trans. ) Part IV. 

39, Belvalkar and Ranade, op. cit., pp. 67-69. 


40. Brhad. Up. I. 4. 1-5 and Tait, Up. IL 6, 
dl, Hv. V. 58. T. 


42, Rv. V. 83. 1. 
43, Ait. Aranyaka, IL i-iii, 
44, Rv. VIL 89, 5, 


Introduction, p. xiv. 
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a very significant position in theories of the soul later. These terms acquire 
wider shades of meaning in the Brahmanas and Upanisads and adumbrate the 
growth of the vitalistic and psychological theories in the Upanisads.15 

We have considered in detail the typical analogies used by the early 
Vedic poets and thinkers in formulating cosmogonic and cosmological theo- 
ries, citing also the relevant images and comparisons that contribute towards 
the development of the analogies. We now proceed to the study of a funda- 
mental conception of Vedic cosmological imagery, viz., the correspondence 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm, from which stems all concepts of 
literary, religious and philosophical imagery. The idea first occurs in the 
conception of the cosmos as a large or macrocosmic representation of a 
huge man, purusa, in the Vedic hymn referred to earlier. In the evolution 
of Universe from the Cosmic man, a correlation is sought between Nature 
conceived in the image of man and Man himself. The theory of correlation, 
restated in the Atharvaveda,! brings out an identification of the constituent 
parts in this manner : “ the air ( is Brahma’s ) his belly, the sky his head, the 


, sun and moon his eyes, fire his mouth, the wind his breath. ” 


The analogies are extended in the Upanisadic!? cosmological accounts 
to cover wider aspects of the cosmos in relation to the constituent parts of 
man. The Aitareya Upanisad'$ enumerates, in detail, the constituent catego- 
ries that make up the microcosm on the one hand and the macrocosm on the 
other in Rgvedic fashion, but adds further that there was not merely an exter- 
nal correspondence of attributes, such as mouth and fire, nostrils and wind, 
eyes and sun, but correlation of natural and human functions. Thus fire 
became Speech and entered the mouth of the individual, wind became Breath, 
and entered in his nose and so forth. A vitalistic conception of matter 
Seems to permeate this cosmological theory of correspondence which reflects 
an increasing maturity of speculative thought. It leads to a recognition of 
the identity of the microcosm and the macrocosm in Upanisadic philosophy 
Tealised through the mythological and ritualistic identifications®® expressed in 
various ways in the Brahmanas and the earlier Upanisads. 

In the wake of this theory of correspondence established in mythologi- 
cal imagery a symbolism gradually emerged and the literary, religious and 


45. See 0. प. de A, Wijesekera, Vitalism and Becoming : 

A Comparative Study, U. C. R., Vol. I, for a study of Indian Vitalism in relation 
to the corresponding vitalistic theories of the West. 

46. Av. 10. 7. 32-34. 

47. Brhad Up. I. 2. 3 and IIL 9. 13. 

48. Aitareya Up. I. 

49. Ibid. I. 2. 4, 

50. J. Gonda, Some Remarks on Similes in Sanskrit Literature, p. 76 and p. 110. 


also Keith, op, cit, HOS, Vol. 32, pp. 485-487, and Sat, Br, VIII, 2, 1, 105 9. 3, 135 Ait, 
Br. IV, 99. 


a ^ 
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philosophical thought. of the period adapted the concepts as the vehicle of 
imaginative thought and aesthetic experience. It would be difficult to separate 
these three layers in the growth of the imagery of Vedic literature but one 
could with some justification draw a distinction between the mytho-religious 
and the mytho-poetical tendencies of the early literature. While the former 
ER influenced the development of a speculative and philosophical symbolism the 
B latter gave impetus to the growth of a sensuous poctical symbolism. 

The mytho-poetical symbolism of the early Vedic period is as import- 
ant as the mytho-religious for in them are seen the germs of the later deve- 
loped poetical and religious imagery of Sanskrit. A significant feature of the 
mytho-poetical symbolism of Vedic literature is its connection with the evolu- 
tion of lyrical imagery?! based on the conception of Nature in its feminine as- 
: pect as portrayed in the myths of Sürya, Savitr and Usas. Lyric poetry, 
which shares with heroic poetry an important place in the development of 
Sanskrit literature, retains the mythic quality of poetical thought, serving as 
H a medium for the continuous production of sensuous imagery. Itis due to 
; this dominant lyrical mode of expression prevailing in Sanskrit literary 
thought from the Vedic period onwards that images, symbols and even literary 
motifs came to possess a heavy maturalistic bias. 

Among all types and forms of poetry the lyric mirrors an ideal aesthe- 
tic development and keeps its connection with myths in all forms of literary 
expression. This early lyrical symbolism was a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of classical literature which produced a sensuous nature imagery on the 
one hand and a religious imagery with an erotic element on the other. In the 
works of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa the former feature of imagery takes firm 
root but in the course of the development of Kavya even in the time of Kali- 
dàsa the erotic religious imagery overpowers it and some of the finest master- 


pieces of Sanskrit literature, like the Gitagovinda are the result of the fusion 
of these two elements. 


In concluding this survey of certain aspects and uses of imagery in 
early Indian mythology an observation of the role of images in Greek mytho- 
logy may be cited as it is equally apposite to the relation of imagery of Indian 
mythology. 

“We owe to Greek mythology, first, the heritage ofa matchless imagery, 
an Imagery which has haunted the minds of poets and artists down to the 
present day, second, a thing as we shall see intimately connected with the 


imagery, the release of the human spirit at least from the baneful obsession 
of fear. 38 


MU क aici agers TT Tilakasiri, Imagery in Sanskrit Kavya, U. C. R., Vol, X, No. 2. 
52. E. Cassirer, Language and Myth, p. 99. 
53, J, E, Harrison, Mythology, p. 102, 
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IRANIAN SECTION 2) 


TWO NOTES ON ۶۴ 
by 
Dr. M. A. MEHENDALE 


(1) On Hom Yast, verse 1. 


At the very beginning of the Haoma yast we are informed that Haoma 
approached Zarathustra at the time of the pressing when the latter asked him 
the question about his identity. ZarathuStra asked: ko nara ahi yim azom 
vispahe anhous astvato sraestom dadarosa xvahe gayehe "10۷۸٢6 amosahe ? 
(Y. 9.1). 


The last part of Zarathustra's above question — x°ahe gayehe xYanvato 
ama&ahe — presents difficulty and does not seem to have been satisfactorily 
explained so far. Reichelt in his Awestisches Elementarbuch 8 499! takes 
x“ahe etc. as genitive of quality and translates the entire clause beginning 
with yim azam as *den ich als den schonsten von der ganzen welt eigenen 
sonnigen unsterblichen Lebens gesehen habe’. It will be observed in,the first 
instance that Reichelt has not translated the word asvtato of the text. Next, 
he seems to take the difficult portion beginning with x"ahe gayehe as genitive of 
quality qualifying the word ayhu ‘ Welt’. Earlier, Bartholomae apparently had 
the same construction in view.2 Lommel, on the other hand, takes the clause 
beginning with xvahe gayehe not as going with ayhu, but with Haoma himself. 
The ‘shining, immortal, life’ is thus attributed not to ‘the world’ but is 
taken to refer to Haoma’s superhuman qualities. Lommel’s translation runs 
as — “Wer bist du, o Mann, der schozste,* den ich im ganzen körperlichen 
Dasein gesehen habe, (du) von eigenem leuchtendem unsterblichem Leben (?)”* 

Taraporewala translates the above passage as follows : “Who, © Hero, 
art thou, whom I see the noblest of all material creation, shining with (thine) 
Own eternal life?’ This translation, which essentially follows that of 
Lommel, suffers from certain drawbacks. In the first instance, xYanvato, 


1, Also his Avesta Reader, p. 96. 
2.. Unless he has taken astvant and anhu together to mean * Welt 


3. See his Wörterbuch s. v. xvanvant (1865) and Wolf's translation (p. 30) 
based on it, 


4. He translates sragstam (acc. ) as though it was nom. 


5% Die ४८७८१३ des Awesta, p. 188. 
6, Selections from Avesta and Old Persian, Parb I, p. 3 — « 


^ 
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which is gen. sg., is interpreted as acc. sg. (xvanvantom). Secondly, Tara- 
porewala observes that xYahe gayehe, both gen. sg., should have been in the 
instrumental case. Thirdly, one has to observe that in spite of all these 
changes ‘shining with eternal life’ does not give good meaning. One would 
have rather said ‘shining with eternal lustre’. 


It is, therefore, suggested that we should supply sraést m dadar sa at the 
end of Zarathustra’s question, and divide the passage into two parallel 
clauses—(1) yim azom vispahe ayhéuS astvato araéstom dadarosa, and (2) yim 
azom x"ahe gayehe xYanvato amosahe (sraéStam 1848 ). The whole passage 
may then be translated as follows: “ Who art thou, O Man, whom I see the 
best in the whole corporal creation, (whom I see the best) in your own shining 
and immortal species " ? 


The translation given above gives good meaning. It brings out the 
contrast between astvant amu = corporal world and x’anvant gaya = lustrous 
world. It assumes that after Zarathustra started his question to Haoma with 
the words * Ko naro ahi’ taking him to be a human being, he realised that 
the lustrous person standing before him may not after all be a human being 
but a superhuman one belonging to the world of immortals. He therefore 
proceeded to characterize Haoma also as the best among the immortals. 


In the interpretation given above, gaya has been taken to mean * crea- 
tion, species, world.’ This meaning is not given in the dictionary. Corres- 
ponding to Sanskrit jiva, gaya has been taken to mean only ‘life’. But if 
ayhu, corresponding to Sanskrit asu, which originally means ‘life’ has been 
interpreted to mean ‘ material creation, world ' (when combined with astvant), 
there does not seem to be any strong reason why the same extension of mean- 
ing should be denied to gaya, which when combined with xlanvant, may 
refer to the lustrous world of superhuman beings. 


(2) On Mithra Yast 5.20 


This passage enumerates the discomfitures experienced by those who 
break the contract, i. e. those who are mi6ro-druj. The horses of such persons 
refuse to be mounted by them, and even if mounted they do not move 


from their place. Some of their other discomfitures are described in the 
following words : 


apasi vazaite arstis 
yam ayhayeiti avi-mieéris 
frnea az anam maeranam 


ya vorozyeiti avi.mieóris 
T. op. cit. p. 17 under x"anvato, 
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Gershevitch, The Avestan Hymn to Mithra ( p. 83), „translates the ` 
above passage as follows : “Back flies the spear which the Antimithra 
throws, because of the evil spells which the Antimithra performs. ” र 

Earlier, Bartholomae had taken frana (loc. sg. of franay meaning 
*Fülle, Menge’) to mean ‘at the abundance of (the evil spells)’. In 
essence, Gershevitch agrees with Bartholomae in looking upon the recitation 
of the evil spells as the cause of the return of the spear. He only feels that 
the number of spells can have nothing to do with the return of the spear, for 
that was achieved by the fact that they were cast. This enables Gershevitch 
to dispense with the meaning ‘Fülle, Menge’ assigned by Bartholomae to 
the word. Gershevitch explains frana as an adverbial instrumental of *frana, 
a derivative of fra that corresponds in form to Latin pronus, in meaning to 
Lat. pro and Parth. frh’h * because of .8 
à Lommel also has followed Bartholomae as can be seen from his 
translation : * Zurück fliegt die Lanze, welche der Mithra-feino schleudert, 
wegen der Menge böser Sprüche, welche der Mithra-feind ausübt.” १ 


The above translations are based on the wrong notion regarding the 
purpose of the evil spells. "These spells are definitely not the cause of the 
return of the spear thrown by the Mithra-enemy. If that were so, he would 
have certainly stopped reciting them. The spear returns, just as the 
contract-breaker suffers from other discomfitures. The horse, the spear are 
of no avail to the Mithra-enemy because of his sin of having broken the 
contract. The purpose of the spells muttered by him while throwing the 
Spear is to make it more effective. The spells are apparently supposed to reach 
the body of the enemy together with the weapon. References to the recita- 
tion of the mantras while shooting the weapons to make them more powerful 
are met with frequently in Skt. literature. cf. mahabanam raksasendrena 
mantritam, Ram. 6. 70. 21 etc., astram ....tvadvadhayabhimantritam, Ram. 
2. 96. 50 etc. cited by Bohtlingk-Roth. 

If the spells are uttered to make the weapon more effective and yet in 
the present case the weapon turns back without inflicting any injury, then 
frana in this context can best be rendered by ‘in spite of". The passage then 
gives good meaning : * Back flies the spear which the Mithra-enemy throws 
in spite of the evil spells which the Mithra-enemy puts into action." 

This suggestion was made by me to Gershevitch when I was reading 
this yat with him in the summer of 1958. He accepted the suggestion and 
Tecorded it in the Addenda, p. 323. He says there, “ Such a meaning can be 
obtained e. g. by taking frana, as a preposition, to mean ‘in spite of’, or by 


& The Avestan Hymn to Mithra, pp. 177-78. 
9. Die yasts des Awesta, p. 69 
AlOG—37 
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replacing Bth’s ‘because of the abundance of evil spells’ by ‘with the 
abundance .... ^, in the sense of * with ( = despite ) all the evil spells. °> 


But it is doubtful whether we can imagine for an older Indo-European 
language such a construction with a preposition governing genitive as is 
imagined above when one takes frana to mean * in spite of.’ In Sanskrit one 
may think of the use of anadrtya or the genitive absolute construction to 
express this meaning. Probably to obviate the difficulty of the use of 
preposition, Gershevitch thought of the latter explanation mentioned above. 
But in that case he is required to force ‘ with’ to yield the meaning * despite? 
which is not likely to meet with approval. If, on the other hand, we assume 
that avangm ma6ranam is used as genitive absolute, then the idea of disregard 
having been conveyed by this construction itself, frana will remain hanging 
without any known purpose. 


I am therefore now inclined to take frana as instr. sg. of a stem in-a, 
the derivation and meaning being the same as suggested by Bartholomae. 
The passage will be accordingly translated as: ‘‘ Back flies the spear which 
the Mithra-enemy throws together with the series of the evil spells which the 
Mithra-enemy sets into action.” The spells were thus intended to go along 
with the spear, but both, the spear and the spells, turn back without causing 
any injury to the person against whom they were hurled. The same passage 
frana avangm etc. occurs twice in section 21. We can interpret it in the 
same way as in section 20. The good throws of the Mithra-enemy, sent along 
with the evil spells, even if they reach the body of the pious, do not harm 


them. The wind, when it carries off the spear of the Mithra-enemy, carries 
off also the evil spells. 
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CLASSICAL SANSKRIT SECTION श 
| THE BENGAL NIBANDHAKARA GOVINDANANDA: : 
| ; THE FINAL SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF HIS DATE 
1 (1510-1550 A. D.) 
4 
By 


Dr. BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA, M. A., D. Lilt, 


City College, Calcutta 


1. The late MM. Kamalakrsna Smrtitirtha of Bhatpara, West Bengal, 

. Published original editions of the following four nibandhas of the Bengal 
nibandhakàra Govindananda in the Bibliotheca Indica between 1902 and 1905 

viz. (1) Varsakriyakaumudi ( V. K. K.), (2) Danakriyakaumudi ( D. K. K.) 

| (3) Sraddhakriyakaumudi (Sr. K. K. ) and (4) Suddhikaumudi (S. K.). He 
| also hinted in the preface of the V. K. K. at the existence in the library of 
the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, of an incomplete MS. of a fifth nibandha of the 
same author viz. Kriyakaumudi and also referred therein to the significant 
fact of this Kriyakaumudi having been quoted several times in the Ahnika- 
| tattva of Raghunandana. But he did not hunt up those quotations in the 
| latter work and identify them in the incomplete MS. of the former work. 
i He also erroneously equated the Varskrtya, mentioned several times in. 
| Raghunandana’s Malamasatattva and other works with the Varsakriyakaumudi 
in his prefaces of the V. K. K. and Sr. K. K. Moreover, finding mention of 
several Saka years between 1397 and 1457 (corresponding to between 1475 


| and 1535 A. D.) in the $. K. as illustrations of the probability of the happen- 
| ing of malamasa (intercalary month) in the third year and not necessarily 
| just after the lapse of two years and eight months after the earlier intercalary 
| month, he inaccurately stated in the preface to that work that Govindananda 


has referred to malamasa-s, having taken place between the Saka years 1400 i 

and 1457 (i. e. between 1478 and 1535 A. D. ). He also utilized in the preface — ^. 
to the V. K. K. the concluding verse of the Jyotismati, an unpublished astro- 
nomical work of the author’s father, Ganapati Bhatta, from a MS. of the 
Same, preserved in the custody of one of their descendants, which definitely کے‎ 
States 4613 of the Kali era, corresponding to 1512-13 of the Christian era, to — 
be the date of the composition of the Jyotismati. 


2 


^ 
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« 2. Thelate Rai Bahadur Manmohan Chakravarti, MM. Dr. P. V, 
Kane,? Dr. R. C. Hazra? and Dr. S. C. Banerji‘ in their respective papers or 
chapters on Govindananda simply overlooked or partially utilized the two 
pieces of useful information, regarding Govindananda’s date and collected by 
the editor from the Jyotismati and Suddhikaumudi. But curiously enough, 
Dr. Banerji made the boldest wrong assertion, viz. ‘nothing is definitely 
known about Govindananda’s date’. None of the above four scholars, how- 
ever, cared to attach any importance to the Kriyakaumudi information, 
though all of them, except the Bombay scholar, Dr. Kane, were in a position 
to do so by consulting the Asiatic Society MS. of the above work for the 
purpose of corroboration of the editor’s information. 

3. It remained for Dr. Miss Vani Chakravarti of Calcutta to hunt up the 
three Kriyakaumudi quotations in the Ahnikatattva and identify thems in the 
MS. of the former work ( folios 7, 8 and 34, No. I B, 57) in her doctoral dis- 
sertation in Begali viz. Samajasamskaraka, Raghunandana, published in 1964. 
She has also corrected the misconception of the editor by unearthing the 
existence of a MS. (No. G 8682) in the Asiatic Society's Library of the 
Varsakrtya of ४१०७१ Misra and identifying? the quotations from it in 
several works of Raghunandana ( folios 12, 38, 46 and 53). 

4. The present writer has also shown? that one quotation at least 
from the Varsakrtya in the Malamasatattva (p. 823, Jivananda’s edition), 
prefaced as it is by the word * Vidyapati-Krta-Varsakrtye?^, definitely refers 
to a Varsakrtya by Vidyapati, the famous Maithila poet and Dharmasastra 
writer. Govindananda's Sr. K. K. (p. 559) contains the following piece of 


‘relevant information, viz. prayogastu kriyakaumudyam drastavyah (i. e. the 
‘procedure in question is to be looked for in the Kriyakawmudi). This 


precious piece of information, mostly ignored by the above scholars, has 
been recently acted upon by the present writer who has found out the 
relevant procedure on folio 36 of the Asiatic Society MS. 

5. To sum up:— 

(a) Govindananda's father, Ganapati Bhatta’s Jyotismati was composed 


1. Contributions to the History of Smrti in Bengal and Mithila, J. A. S. رھ‎ 
Vol. XI (1915), pp. 311-406. 


2, History of Dharmaśāstra, vol. I, Bhandarkar Oriental Research | Institute, 


. Poona, 1930. 


3. Govindananda Kavikaükanácarya, Journal of Oriental Research, Madras 


' (1951), vol. XVIII, Part IT, pp. 97-108. 


4. Smrti$istre 2540415 (in Bengali), C 

: 1 3 gali ), Calcutta, 1961-62. 
. pp. 99-100. Bo 
6. p. 101. 


7. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Researe : re’, XXXI 
(1951), p. 303, ?enlal Research Institute, Poona, Yé’. X 
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(b) Govindananda’s Suddhikaumudi was composed just after 1535 
A. D., as it records intercalary months up to that year. : 


(c) The Suddhikaumudi quotes the Danakriyakaumudi which quotes 
no other work of the author. 

(d) The Sraddhakriyakaumudi quotes the D. کر‎ E SLE enl Kriya- 
kaumudi. 


(e) The Varsakriyakaumudi quotes the Sr. K. K. and S. K. So it Seems 
to be his last nibandha. 


(f) As our author wrote the S. K. just after 1535 A. D., when the 
D. K. K. had already been composed and the composition of the Kriya- 
kaumudi, Sr. K. K. and V. K. K. followed that of the S. K., So it can be safely 
presumed that the period of our author's literary activity extended between 
1510 and 1550 A. D. His earlier limit has been fixed by the date of compo- 
sition of his father’s work, the Jyotismati, viz. 1512-13 A. D., which must 

. have taken place in the mature age of the latter, as is evident from its conclu- 
ding verse and which possibly marks the beginning of the literary career of 
the son, who thereafter composed the D. K. K. and several commentaries 
including those on the Prayascittaviveka and Sraddhaviveka of Sülapani. 
during the period intervening between 1510 and 1535 A. D. 

( g )Raghunandana’s quoting several times from the Varsakrtya of Vàcas- 
pati Misra without mentioning his name proves that Vacaspati’s work, was too 
well known in Raghunandana's time to need the mention of the author's 
name. But his quoting once from the Varsakrtya of Vidyapati by prefixing 
the author's name was simply to avoid confusion with the work of the same 
name by another well-known author. Raghunandana has also quoted from 
other works of Vacaspati and sometimes with the mention of his name. But 
his only thrice quoting from one work only of Govindananda without naming 
him points to the conclusion that the latter was a senior contemporary. of the 
former, who did not wish to give prominence to him. This conclusion also 
confirms Govindananda's date, arrived at by us from other considerations, 
as Raghunandana flourished between 1520 and 1575 A. D.8 


3. Vide p.102, Samaja-samskáraka Raghunandana, (in Bengali ) Calcutta 
1964, by Dr. Miss Vani Chakravarti > 
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THE TREATMENT OF THE SUPERNATURAL AND THE 
WONDERFUL IN SANSKRIT DRAMAS 


: 


D 


Dr. MUKUNDA MADHAVA SHARMA, M. A., D. PHIL., KAVYATIRTHA. i 
| 


( We find the presence of supernatural elements where the events of 
the drama are aided by some agency above the forces of nature or where the 
events are outside the ordinary operation of cause and effect. Apparently i 
the Sanskrit dramas are full of such supernatural elements because of the 
frequent introduction of divine or semi-divine agents and also because of the 
presence of magic elements. ) 


Further we have innumerable notions about the things of the other 
worlds. Things which belong to the imaginary realm of the gods and demons 
or events which are caused by super-human powers appear to be supernatu- 
ral. It seems that we have the presence of a supernatural element in the 
Vikramorvasiya when the heavenly nymph Urvasi comes invisibly to overhear 
the conversation of the Vidüsaka with the King, her mortal lover. We 
have a similar supernatural element in Uttararamacarita when in the garbha- 
nàtaka divine river Bhagirathi and the Earth ( Prthvi ) appear in person. We 

cannot take the interference of the personified River and the personified 
Earth in the affairs of the human beings like Rama and Sita easily. But we f 
must always take guard in labelling things as supernatural. If there be a | 
drama simply with gods as character, we would not possibly complain of | 


4 "any supernatural element. All that is supernatural to our world is mostly 
^ natural to the world of gods. In the same manner we must not outright 
label the miracles, caused by the divine or semi-divine agencies as supernatu- 
ral. When we can explain the causality of the apparent miracle as due to | 


i some natural or special power of the agent it is proper not to recognise the 
marvel as supernatural. Hence the mere presence of the divine or the semi- 


divine may not always smack ofthe supernatural. Let us examine a few 
cases where the critic finds the supernatural. 


, Dr. Keith observes : (1) “The passionate and undisciplined love of 
Urvasi is happily displayed, but it is some what too far removed from normal 
life to charm; her magic power to watch her lover unseen and to overhear 
his conversation is as unnatural as the singular lack of maternal affection 


which induces her to abandon forthwith her child rather than lose her hus- 
band....” ( Sanskrit Drama, p. 156 ). 
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(2) “ The supernatural, which is in excess in .the Vikramorvasiya is 
reduced to modest dimensions, and intervenes hardly at all in the play, until 
we come to the Jast act, where the theory permits and even demands that the 
marvellous should be introduced and the celestial hermitage is a fit place for 
the reunion of two lovers severed by so hard a fate." (Sanskrit Drama, p. 159) 


(3) “In Act VII ( of the Uttararamacarita) all take part in a super- 
natural spectacle devised by Bharata and played by the Apsarases.” ( Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 191) 


With reference to the first observation we may observe that in Uftara- 
ramacarita, IIT, Sita also watches Rama unseen and in Sakuntala, VI, also 
Sanumati watches Dusyanta unseen. Regarding Vikramorvasiya, what we 
should notice is that the divine nymph very freely mingles and makes love 
with the earthly spouse. The invisibility and other such magic powers of the 
former add to the unnaturalness of the match. But we must observe here 
that the mortal king Purüravas also, as depicted in the drama, is already 
enjoying a free access to the heaven. Then again it is simply natural and 
usual for the nymphs to fly from the heaven to the earth at their own 
sweet will and they are naturally skilled in the art of magics like that of 
remaining invisible to others. The spectators who already have a very clear 
notion about the magic powers of the Apsarases never question the propriety of 
their remaining invisible to others and they take it as quite usual and natural. 
Yet the dramatist takes all the care to explain that the invisibility of Urvasi 
in Act II is only because of the application of the magic of tiraskarani.! 

In Sakuntala, VI, also Sanumati, who is otherwise called Misrakesi 
in her very first speech gives us to learn that she is an associate of Menaka, 
the nymph-mother of Sakuntalà and that she can know all the distant and 
unseen things through her samadhi, i. e., yogic concentration and that yet 
She would observe the state of the love of the Kingfor Sakuntala. She keeps 
herself unseen with the same art of tiraskarani. Hence, here also the super- 
natural tend to be quite believable and as good as natural. 


In the Uttararamacarita, IIT, Sita is made invisible not only to the 
human beings but even to the sylvan deities by none other than the goddess 
Bhàgirathi. We learn it from Tamasa speaking : 


“ उक्तमत्र भगवत्या भागीरथीदेव्या '...... न च त्वामवनिषृष्टचारिणीम्‌ अस्मतूप्रभावात्‌ 
वनदेवता भपि द्रक्ष्यन्ति किं فو‎ ” इति | 
(URC. IIL), 


Tamasa again confirms extraordinary powers of Bhagirathi by saying : 


. भयि वत्से देवताभ्यः प्रकृष्टमेश्वयं भागीरथीदेन्या; तत्‌ किमित्याशङ्कसे ? 
(URC. IIT) 
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^ Here we may notice that the dramatist also takes all the care to let 
therspectators know that there is no improbability about what appears as 
unnatural. The poet must invariably succeed in confirming a belief in the 
spectacle as otherwise the spectators would cease to relish the rasa depicted 
therein. This point will be discussed with reference to the theory by and by. 
With reference to the second observation from Dr. Keith we may 
observe that possibly by the intervention of the supernatural he means the 
assistance of the semi-divine sage Marica in the matter of the reunion of the 
couple. The critic also does not so much complain of it. Because of the 
skilful development and depiction of the atmosphere freely occupied by the 
human beings and divine and semi-divine beings alike, spiritually powerful 
seers, magically powerful nymphs, the messengers of the gods like Matali 
and because of the references to the king’s association with Mahendra and 
the depiction of the celestial car, the celestial hermitage and the intervention 
of Marica in the matter of the reunion do not appear as unnatural. Such 
elements indeed pertain to divine and semi-divine beings but they are in no 
way gross and detrimental to the aesthetic appeal of the piece. Casually it 
may be observed that in the Sakuntala, VI, there is the reference to the supply 
of silk garments and the accessories for the decoration of the bride by the 
Vanaspatis, i. ९,, the great trees. There also, the dramatist does not fail to 
point out that the unnatural could happen as natural only because of the 
spiritual powers of Father Kasyapa. cf. 


(सर्वा विलोक्य विस्मिताः ) 
गोतसी — वत्स द्वारीत कुत एतत्‌ ? 
हारीत --- तातकाइ्यपप्रभावात्‌ | 


Here we should note that till the causality in the matter of the 
garments and the accessories is not explained by Harita it is a case of the 
supernatural and the incident is also a source of wonder (i. e., Adbhutarasa ). 


In the second quotation there is a reference to the marvellous and the‏ ا 
injunction of the theory for presenting it at the denouement. To understand‏ 


the spirit of the whole observation we may refer with profit also to the follow- 
ing observations of Dr. Keith: 


(4) “ In each play there should be a dominant sentiment; in the Nataka 
it should be the erotic or the heroic ; Other sentiments are merely auxiliary, 
but that of wonder is especially appropriate in the de'nouement ; indeed some- 


thing in the way of supernatural intervention is often convenient to extricate 
the plot.” ( Sanskrit Drama, p. 325 ) 


(5) It follows, therefore, that the sentiments which are to be. evoked 
by a Sanskrit Nataka are essentially the heroic or the erotic, with that of 
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wonder as a valued subordinate element, appropriate in the denouement. 
The wonderful well consorts with the ideal characters of legend, which 
accepts without incredulity or discomfort the intervention of the divine in 
ffairs, and there 1 i z p : 
human ا‎ E 72 herefore follows with ready acceptance the solution of 
the knot in the Sakuntala or the Vikramorvasiya. (Sanskrit Drama, 9. 278). 


Regarding the desirability of wonder in the denouement ( निवेहणसन्धि ) 
the theory as represented by the Sahityadarpana instructs : 


एक एव भवेदङ्गी शुद्भारो वीर एव वा। 
भङ्गमन्ये रसाः सर्वे कार्यों RAs: ॥ 
CS. D. ITT. 10) 

The observations of Dr. Keith are sufficient to show that there 18 an intimate 
relation between the sentiment of wonder and the supernatural. The sthàyi- 
bhava of Adbhuta is vismaya. Vismaya is described in the Sahityadarpana 
as follows : 

विविधेषु पदार्थेषु छोकसीमातिवर्तिषु | 

चिस्फारश्चतसो यस्तु स विस्मय उदाह्ता: ॥ 


Vismaya is the expansion of the heart (i. e., the expansion of the imagination 
to trace the source of the marvel or a logical play of the mind to justify the 
occurrence of the marvel with normal! standards of causality? on the occasion 
of seeing things which are other than the usual (i. e., not within the limits of 
the day to day events). Here the expression कोळसीमातिवर्तिपु need not neces- 
Sarily refer only to the divine or semi-divine agencies. Even a simple magic 
by a human being is other than the usual and hence लोकसीमातिवर्ती.? Illustrat- 
ing the Adbhuta rasa Sahitya Darpana gives the verse दोदण्डाव्ित (SD. IIT. 244) 
which refers to the wonder of Laksmana on seeing the continuity of the 
twang for a pretty long tine caused by the breaking of the bow of Siva by 
Rama in the Mahàviracarita. This refers neither to any divine or semi-divine 
agency, nor to any magic, but simply to an incident which is not usual. 


The deeds of the supernatural agencies may not evoke any sentiment 
of wonder when they appear to be quite normal on the part of the agents 
due to their extra-ordinary powers. The appearance of Marica, his penance, 
his power to have an earlier knowledge about the curse of Durvasa by the 
power of dhyana’ and the flying Galava,4 the disciple of Marica, to Kanva, 
by air — all these never appear as lokasimativarti, because theits is a different 
World, a world of penance and unusual powers. Hence, these are also never 
the cases of wonder. 


The theory, indeed, permits and demands Adbhutarasa in the Nirva- 
hana-sandhi. It is an invariable characteristic of all the Natakas. But we 


have already seen that there is no invariable concommitance between Adbhuta- 
AIOC- 38 
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rasą and the divine or semi-divine beings. We must have wonder جو‎ Tule 
even where the divine or semi-divine is not introduced. The Natyasastra 
also says : 
SAT काव्यानां नानारसभावयुक्तियुक्तानाम्‌ d 
निर्वेहणे कर्तव्यों नित्य हि रसोऽद्भतस्तन्ञैः ॥ 

This invariably desirable Adbhuta is no doubt present in the Sakuntala, 
VII, also. But it is the total effect of the whole scene of reunion and never 
singularly because of the divine Marica or his divine powers. In my 
opinion this wonder of the denouement has the frente or expansion of 
the heart because of a tendency to ruminate over the sudden courses of events 
which have led to the happy re-union. In the Uttararamacarita, VIT, also there 
is the wonder of the denouement not particularly because of the **super- 
natural spectacle” (mentioned by Dr. Keith), but because of our tendency to 
recall the happy trends which have suddenly brought the happy re-union. When 
the marvel of a happy De'nouement is accomplished we are extremely charm- 
ed ( चमतक्कत ) and begin to question : “ Ho how does it happen, how does it 
happen?” We also look back to the immediately preceding events and 
recapitulate the whole process within our mind. This questioning and this 
rumination are at the root of the expansion of the heart which is called विस्तार 
or विस्फार. That, some amount of rumination forms the basis of the relish 
of the Adbhuta rasa can be established after the theory as follows : 


Visvanàtha in course of explaining the relish of rasa, in general, says 
that the soul of the rasa is an extraordinary camatkara. ( लोकोत्तरचमत्कारप्राण ) 
Then, explaining camatkara he says that it is a state of the expansion of the 
heart, which is also otherwise called विस्मय ( चमत्कारश्रित्तविस्ताररूपो विस्मयापर- 
पर्यायः ). This विस्मय, as we have seen above, is the स्थायिभाव of अद्भुत. 
Visvanatha then quotes a verse from Haradatta, embodying the theory of 
Narayana, an earlier theorist, which maintains that the essence of all rasas 
is experienced as चमतूकार and on account of having that चमत्कार as the 
essence, we have the experience of अद्भुतरस in case of all the rasas. Pandita- 
raja Jagannatha also explains चमत्कार as the charm of a kavya experienced 
by the reader, which is a rumination in the form of repeated questioning. 
Compare, 

लोकोत्तरत्वं चाह्वादगतश्चमत्कारस्वापरपर्यायोऽनुभवसाश्षिको जातिविशेष: | 
कारण च तदवच्छिन्ने भावनाविशेषः पुनः पुनरनुसन्धानात्मा ॥ 
( Rasagangadhara, 1). 

What I feel is that this state of rumination can come only at the final 
stage of relishing a rasa which is contemporaneous with the witnessing ofa 
scene, ( For, rasa is said to be विभावादिजीवितावाधि:). At the final stage, at the 
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state of our getting charmed by the happy turn of events we get the relish of 
this Adbhutarasa for a sudden while. This does not require the acting as 
such. A spontaneous recollection of the striking incidents of the final Stage, 
due to the impression left by them, is enough to give this relish. This is 


how we have Adbhuta rasa in the de’nouement irrespective of a supernatural 


element. This contention, however, does not rule out the possibility of an 
independent Adbhuta rasa in the earlier parts of the drama, With striking 
vibhavas, capable of causing the visphara or the spell in the heart we may 
have Adbhuta rasa. But the Striking need not invariably be in the form of a 
divine intervention. 

With reference to the third observation of Dr. Keith we have to point 
out first of all that the garbhanitaka, a supernatural spectacle, is devised by 
Valmiki himself and and not by Bharata. It is supernatural, since the super- 
natural (i. e. non-human) Apsarases are the participants. But in the pecu- 
liar context of the Uttararamacarita it is not unnatural The whole of the 
drama is full of the supernatural citizens like Bhagirathi, Tamasa and Murala, 
who are personified rivers; Prthvi, the personified earth; Vasanti, the sylvan 
goddess and the personified 1110118109 missiles. Hence, these characters and 
the garbhanataka played by the supernatural Apsarases are not strictly 
लोकसीमातिवर्ती. The whole spectacle is quite belicvably conceived and 
for Valmiki, who was capable of bringing together even the gods, demons 
and Nagas with his own spiritual powers (prabhava ), it was quite 
natural to have the assistance of the supernatural Apsarases for staging the 
play. This whole spectacle is undoubtedly a source of Adbhuta rasa. It is 
evidenced also by the words of Rama, who on hearing the hubbub of mis- 
Siles says—sm aai किमपि. (It is something more strange). The humdrum 
created by the sudden appearance of the missiles is the source of a greater 
Adbhuta. The Adbhuta of the missiles is not precisely because they are 
personified or because they are supernatural, for, in that case we should have 
had the Adbhuta in the very first Act when there was a reference to these 
missiles in the citradargana. ( URC. 1, 15). Hence, the Adbhuta in the VII 
Act is due (0 their unexpected sudden appearance. Likewise, Rama experi- 
ences the Adbhuta of the supernatural spectacle not because it is presented 
by supernatural beings but because cf sudden and unexpected turn of events, 
Which led to the declaration of Sita as pure. ( URC. VII/8 ). We may infer 
that for Rama, it is Adbhuta as the immediately following appearance of 
the missiles is recognised by him as Adbhutatara. Then the poet himself 
gives us to learn that the fact of Sita being lifted up from the water by Ganga 
and Prthvi themselves is experienced by Laksmana as a strange ( unexpect- 
ed) marvel. ( VII/16): Then on Sita’s being handed over to Arundhati 
also )7 ) Laksmana exclaims-wonder, wonder. Then on Sita’s first . 
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‘approach to Rama also, Rama feels wonder, Wonder is inherent in the 
very unexpected turn of events and the wonder need not be on account of 
the supernatural Apsarases since another divine personage Bhagirathi is made 
so much a citizen of the world that she is shown to be personally in conver- 


sation with Rama. 


We have so far seen that the.supernatural elements are not true to the 
natural way of the world. We havealso seen that the Adbhuta rasa occurs 
only from the unusual or extra-ordinary vibhavas. Atthis stage we have 
to remember that the theory desires that for an unperturbed relish of the 
sentiments the incidents of the spectacle must always be within the believable 
limits. Abhinavagupta in the Abhinavabharati speaks of seven probable 
obstacles in the path of realisation of rasa. The first and foremost is called 
प्रतिपच्वावयोग्यता i. e., incompatibility in cognition due to lack of belief in the 
incidents or persons described in the kavya as true. Anandavardhana also 
strictly demands that when the extraordinary feats like crossing of the seven 
seas are to be described we must take care to depict only a very appropriate 
hero, otherwise there will be great impropriety. He also informs that 
because of this reason the Natyasastra desires the depiction only of the already 
famous incidents and already famous heroes in a drama. अत एव भरते प्रख्यात- 
351178 प्रख्यातोदात्तनायकत्वं च नाटकस्यावञ्यकर्तव्यतयोपन्यभ्तस्‌ ( Dhvanyaloka, 
III). Commenting on it Abhinava says that in the dramas we should 
have only such descriptions which do not effect the belief of the persons who 
deserve instructions through the dramas. wagsd भवति- यत्र विनेयानां प्रतीतिः 
खण्डना न जायते ताहृगूवणेनीयस्‌ | तत्र केवलमानुषस्य एकपदे صسو1”٭( جح"‎ 3081 
नृतमिति हृदये स्फुरदुपदेइयस्थ चतुर्वयापायश्याण्यलीकतां gat निवेशयति | रामादेस्तु तथाविधमपि 
चरितं पूर्वप्रसिद्धिपरम्परोपचितसंप्रत्ययोपारूढमसत्यतया न चकास्ति ॥ 


In time of presenting the various feats the nature of the hero must be 
taken into account. The hero (i.e. the character ) may be of different 
natures ( Prakrti), viz. uttama ( superior), madhyama ( mediocre ), adhama 
(inferior ), divya ( divine ), and manusa ( worldly ). The deed performed must 
be appropriate to the nature of the character concerned. Otherwise, there 
will be lack of belief (i. e., Pratitikhandana ). 


x cuu m s 7 
,. तथा च केवलमानुषस्य राजादेवेणेने ससाणेवळड्ठनादिलक्षणा व्यापारा उपनिबध्यमानाः 
digaas नीरसा एव नियसेन भवन्ति, तत्र त्वनौ चित्यमेव हेतुः | 
( Dhy. HI). 


(fcit further observed by Anandavardhana that the appropriateness of 
the deeds with reference to the nature of the character (Prakrtyaucitya ) 
must be adhered to not only in case of utsaha (which is the sthayibhava of 


Vira rasa) but also in case of rati (the sthayi bhava of Sragara ). So also it. 
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must be adhered to in case of vismaya (the sthayi of Adbhuta ) «ete. 
......तस्मादुत्साहवट्टतावापे प्रकृत्यौचित्यमनुसतैन्यम्‌ तथैव विस्मयादिषु | نے‎ 
(Ibid. p. 333). 
Now a question arises like this: We have seen that according to 
Bharata, Anandavardhana, and Abhinava, the spectacle must always be believ- 
able in order to cause the suggestion of rasa. Hence, we must have appro- 
priateness of the deeds with reference to the nature of the character. **So 
also is the case with vismaya ". Then, if everything is believable, how can 


there be any scope for vismaya or Adbhuta rasa ? How can we have any 
scope also for the supernatural ? 


To have a solution to this apparent contradiction we must observe 
that in time of experiencing rasa the Spectator identifies himself with some 
one of the characters depicted in the stage or poetry. If the spectator experi- 
ences any sentiment like love or enthusiasm he is in fact sharing it with some 
one of the characters. The spectator forgets his own identity and gets so 
much absorbed ( tanmayibhava ) in the spectacle that it is quite proper to 
describe the “ drama as an artistic illusion ". If the hero is actually of great 
powers and there is nothing unbelievable in Tespect of his crossing the seven 
seas then the spectator need not face the first of the seven obstacles ( प्रति- 
पत्तावयोग्यता ) and thus without any lack of belief he loses himself in the scene 
and identifies himself with the hero through the effect of the “artistic 
illusion". At that moment the spectator also experiences the same amount 
of enthusiasm ( utsaha ) as that of the hero so as to cross the seven seas him- 
self in the illusory world of his own mind. The experience of this very en- 
thusiasm ( utsaha ) is the basis of the relish of a Virarasa by the spectator. 
In case of other rasas also the situation must be developed in such a natural 
way so that the first obstacle may not occur. In the case of vismaya also 
the supernatural or the unusual must be believed to have happened. But yet 
there will be a suddenness and lack of normal causality which would lead to 
the relish of the Adbhutarasa. It is to be noted here that in case of Adbhuta- 
rasa also the vismaya will be shared by the spectator with some of the 
characters depicted on the stage. We know from our own experience that in 
the case of a supernatural or a magic the more intelligent man is usually not 
led to any wonder. Hence in the case of identification of the spectator with 
the powerful hero the extraordinary feats will lead to a relish of Virarasa, 
Whereas in case of identification with an ordinary character, who observes | 


the same feat with wonder, the spectator will relish Adbhutarasa. Hence, _ 


What Anandavardhana desires by saying “ aa विस्मयादिषु” is that the nature 
of the character must be taken into account in the matter of developing - 


3 


Vismaya also. In the case of vismaya the character should normally be of an _ 
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"inferior nature, According to Bharata even the manner of the delineation of 
some emotion may vary according to the nature (prak?ti) of the character 
as it is evidenced by Natyasastra VII. 63 : 
एवमष्टविकल्पोयमावेगः सम्भ्रमात्मकः | | 
स्नैयेणोत्तममध्यमानां नीचानां चापसपणे: ॥ | 
which is referred to by Abhinava in,the said context. | 

We should also note that all the spectators (i.e. sahrdayas) are also 
not of the same nature ( prakrti). Hence, the same situation may give the 
relish of different rasas to the different spectators. It is observed by Bharata 

i that the situation of Srhgara may suggest Hasya also, that of Raudra may 
suggest Karuna also that of Vira may suggest Adbhuta also and that of 
Bibhatsa may suggest Bhayanaka also— 
eS भवेद्धास्यो रोद्राच करुणो vr: | 
वीराचचैवा रुतो तपत्तिर्वी भत्साञ्च भयानक्रः ॥ 

It is interesting to note that Abhinava in this connection refers to the 
same situation which is given by Visvanatha as the illustration of Adbhuta. 
The twang of the bow of Rama which is described by Laksmana with all 
wonder may give the relish of Adbhutarasa to those who identify themselves 
with Laksmana and the same feat of Rama may give the relish of Virarasa to 
those who are of a superior nature to the extent of being able to identify 
themselves with Rama. That is how Bharata’s theory of one rasa giving rise 
to another rasa may be explained. Compare: 


यस्तु रसो रसान्तरं फलत्वेनाभिसन्धाय प्रवर्तते तस्योदाहरणं वीर: । महापुरुषोत्सादो हि 
जगद्विस्मयफलाभिसन्धानेनेव | 
| यथा — दोदैण्डाञ्ितचन्द्ररोखरधनु्ण्डावमङ्गोद्यत ” ( महावीर, २-५४ ) इत्यादि 
Abhinayabharati, p. 291. 

Because of these queer reactions of the dramatic or the poetic spectacles | 
in the mind of the spectators or readers we are also often led to name the | 
tasas differently according to our own temperament. But happily, because 
; of following these aesthetic principles, laid down in the sastras the Sanskrit 
dramatists hardly ever transgress the limits of artistic propriety in the matter 


r 
| ا‎ 
| of delineating the rasas or the supernatural and the later have never diminish- 
| ed the aesthetic standard of the dramas. 


| NOTES AND REFERENCES 
^ > 1. ण दाव उवसप्पिस्सं तरक्कारिणोपच्छणा पासपलिवत्तिणी भविअ सुणिस्सं दाव पासपलिवत्तिणा 
ji वयस्सैव جج‎ विजणे कि मन्तअन्तो चिट्टदि | (VK. II). 


D Hara? 7 i ivi 5516) 

Whereas an apparently magical feat of a divine or semi-divino agent or a‏ لور 
spiritually powerful sage may not be Supernatural as its causality is very easily ex?‏ 
Plained by their divine or semi-divine powers,‏ 


۶ 
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3. ...इन्द्रजाळ (magic) व्यापारादिपु ज्ञातेपु यश्चेतसो विस्फारो .विस्तारो स,च दृष्टदेत॒भ्योव्सम्भ- 
वित्वज्ञानेन हेत्वनुसन्धाने मनोव्यापाररूप: स तु विस्मय... ... , 
( Laksmi Commentary on Sahitya Darpana, pp. 183-84 )h 


4, “The Vibhàvas wherefrom Adbhutarasa and Vismaya may occur aro enume- 
rated in tho VS” as follows; 


(a) अथाद्धुतो नाम विस्मयस्थायिभावात्मकः 5 स च दिव्यजनदर्शनेप्सितमनोरथा वाप्त्युपवन- 
देवकुलादिगमनसमाविमानमायेन्द्रजालसम्भावनादिभिविभावेरुत्पद्यते । 

(>) विस्मयो नाम मायेन्द्रजालमानुपकर्मातिशय चित्रपुस्तशिल्पविद्यातिठायादिभिविभावे: समुत्पद्यते | 
( p. 355) 

Here, in the portion मानुपकर्मातिशय the theory recognises the extra-ordinariness 
of the deeds only of the human beings as the source of ( wonder ), 

5. lis observed in the Séhitya Durpana (VI. 81) that the Nirvahana-sandhi 
extends over the rest of the VIL Act after the recognition of Sakuntala, $ 

यथा वा शाङुन्तले सप्तमाङ्के शकुन्तळाभिज्ञानादुत्तरो5थराणि: | 

ln this portion we do not have wonder from any specific incident in the manner 

of having wonder in case of tho king lifting up the charmed amulet of the boy. Compare, 
उभे--मा क्खु मा क्खु एदं (विलोक्य) कथं गहिदोज्जेव ( विस्मयादुवोनिहितहस्ते परस्पर 

विलोकयतः ) 

why it is observed that the wonder of Nirvahana-sandhi is its total effect ? 

It is observed by the theory again that the Niroahana-sandhi has 6 members 

(Angas ). ( Vide, SD. VI). One of these members is defined by ५ VS” with the words : 
अद्धुतस्य तु संप्राप्तिरुपगूहन मिष्यते (NS. XIX. 120). But as it appears to me this 

Adbhuta of upagühana is not invariably the same with the Adbhuta dosired ६० ७७ in- 

variably delineated in the Nirvahana, 2 

Iassume like this becauso of the following reasons. (a) All tho members of asandhi 
may not be invariably present in all the dramas, Dr. Keith observes : “Not all of these 
members nood be used. Some must bo included in any drama, since one without any 
would be like a man without limbs, and, advoitly used, they may give merit to a 
mediocre subject-matter.” ( Sansk. Drama, p. 300). Cf. also अन्येषां यथासम्भवं RNT: 
under S. D. VI. 114 and S, D. V1. 120. Hence, the upagühana is also a casual member, 
But on the contrary there must be Adbhuta in the Niroahana of all dramas as a rule, 

(b) None of the theorists speaking of the invariably desirable Adbhuta of Nir- 
vahana evor refers to the upagühana. 

(c) Abhinava in time of commenting on ‘NS’ XVII. 43 does not refer to the 
Adbhuta of upagühana, From his words it appears that the Adbhuta of Airvahang is 
due to the unexpectedly happy conclusion after a series of susponse. Of. “तथा q 
शङ्गारवीररौद्रैः स्रीरलपूथिवीनामशवुक्षयाः करुणादिभिस्तन्निवत्तिरितीयता क्रमेण लोकोत्तरासंभाव्यमनोरथः 

SS 3 ane 
आत्ता भवितव्यमद्भुतेन।” ( Abhinanabharuti, Kavis edition Vol, I, 1934, p. 429), Hence, 
I conclude that the Adbhuta of Nirvahana is the total effect of the spectacle which 
renders the impossible ( असंभाव्य) a possibility. 

Where, however, the Adbhuta of upagühana is present, it need not be taken as 
Standing apart from the general Adbhuta of Nirvahana. 
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Kalidasa happens to be the most glorious star in the constellation of 
Sanskrit poets. History does not give us any definite information regarding 
his date. Different are the suggestions regarding his probable date and the 
earliest of the dates suggested for him is the Ist century B.C. A good number 
of scholars now holds this view for which, indeed, there is sufficient ground. 
We are not trying here to test the validity of the Ist century B. C. theory of 
Kalidasa’s date and refute the other ones. What has struck us is that Kalidasa 
literature shows some clear marks of a period when the rules of classical 
Sanskrit grammar did not find a firm ground of application and the Vedic 
rules and vocabulary were still current. Vedicism is conspicuous in Kalidasa’s 
works. In the fitness of things, the poet appears to be much close to the 
Vedic period. We have tried here to point out how far Kalidasa was 
influenced by the Vedic language. 


Vedicism in Kalidasa may be broadly classified under two heads. In 
the first instance we have words taken verbatim by the poet from the Vedic 
texts. In the other group we have uses not sanctioned by the grammar of 
classical language but based on Vedic models. In these uses we find the 
laxity of the Vedic language though later commentators have spared no pains 
to justify them in very farfetched ways by showing the authority of classical 
Sanskrit grammarians. 


Let us proceed by citing examples. Of the words taken verbatim from 
the Vedic texts one is rodasi used profusely in the Vedas, specially in the 
Rgveda. The word, of which the stem is rodas, when initially accented, 
means ‘heaven and earth’. Yaska-reads this initially accented word in the 
list of words meaning * heaven and earth’ - atha dyava-prthivyor namadheyani[?. ٭‎ 
When finally accented rodasi means ‘the wife of Rudra’: rodasi ridrasya 
: paini? The word has become obsolete in classical Sanskrit. Though poets like E 


E ——— 3 
l. Vide R. V., I 10. 8A, I. 33. 5, D, lI. 1. 15. D, IL 19. 1. C, III. 30. 5. C; 4. VoL 
3. A, IV. 1. 4. B. ete. 


2. Nirukta, TIL 21. 7. 
3. Nirukta, XI. 50, 


e 
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rity noticed in the formation of the word can be explained by the laxity of 
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P . Bhattanarayana and Ràjasekhara have used rodas and rodasi mpst 
artificially.’ it is Kalidasa in whom we first come across the word rodasi in ihe 

sense of * heaven and earth". In the very benedictory verse of the Vikramor- 

vasiya the poet says about siva — 

Vedantesu yam àhur ekapurusam vyapya sthitam rodasi.^ 2 


Another word used freely by Kalidasa is swnrta and it is used in femi- 
nine as an epithet of ‘ speech’ ( gir, vac ) : bhavatinam stnrtayaiva gira krtam 
atithyam,® — sunuh — siinyta-vak — srastur visasarjorjitasriyam,; kantya gira 
sunrtaya ca yogya.® The word, though not very common in classical 
Sanskrit literature, is notat all rare. Later poets have used it and almost 
invariably as an epithet of ‘speech’ cf. tatra sünrtagiraya$ ca sitrayah punyam 
rg-yajusam | adhyagisata;? suddhiin santatn  mütaram mangalanam — dhenum 
dhirah sunrtam vacam ahuh, iti tam sa visriya dhairyavan nrpatih sunrta-vag- 
brhaspatil. The meaning of the word is said to be * true and agreeable. cf. 
sunrtam priye satye ( Amarakosa ). It is not clear how this composite sense 
is obtained. The words su and ría meaning * good ° and ° true ° respectively. 
are there in the words sunmría. But the prolongation of the final vowel of the 
first member as well as the following dental nasal (7) is irregular. The ex- 
planation susthu nrtyanti anena (Jana harsat)-su-~./nrt+ghan with the absence 
of guna in the root nrt according to the maxim safjnaprirvako vidhir anityah 
as well as the prolongation of the final vowel in su by the rule anyesam api 
drsyate ( Panini, VI. 3. 137 ) is also far-fetched and artificial. The irregula- 


the Vedic language. The prolongation, it may be specially noted, is a metrical 
necessity. We would like to point out that the word ría occurring as the 
second member in the combination (if su + prta be the proper analysis isa 1 
Vedic word standing for Yajna (sacrifice) or satya (right or divine truth ) in 
the Rgveda.? Asa matter of fact the very word siinrta is Vedic. Though 


4 Vide Sisupdlavadha, XVIII. 15. A, Ventsamhara, IIL 4.0, Balaramayana, x. 
V. 26. D, VI. 64.0, V1IL 45. D. : p 

5. L1. A. Cf. The use of another such Vedic word Krandast in the same sense 
by Rabindranath in Bengali literature : ai suna dise dise toma lagi Kandiche krandast 
he nisthura vadhira urvasi ( citra. urvast, Suncayita, p. 252) 

6. Sakuntala, 1, p. 38. 

T. Raghnvam ६5, 1. 93. C-D. 

8. Raghuram sa, VI. 99. C. 

9. Sifupülavadha, XIV. 21. C-D. 

10. Uttararümacarita, V. 30. C-D. 

ll. Naisadhacarita, I1. 63. A-B. s ह 

12. Vide R. V. 1. 9. 8. A-B, VIII. 21. 5. D, X. 110. 2. A. ete, Even if we analyse the ^ 
Word as susthu tinayati prinay att iti sin ( su — Vin. kvip J, sin 6७ riä GC sūnrtā, the — 
Word ria comes in. 


x 13. < Vide R. V. 1.3. 11. A, 1.8.8. A, I. 30. 5. 0, 1. 123. 5. B, I. 124 10. D, VIII. 46, 
: B, ASV. VIII 10. 1 1, XI. 7. 13. A, XII. 5. 6, Kathopanisad, LT. 8.A. £ 
810७-39 


سی 


> 
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cum 
its-use in all the genders is found, it has been used mostly in a 
Sayana explains the word under Rgveda, I. 3. 1 Ie wiere it first occurs, as 
iin parihàne ityatah kvip ca ( Panini, III. 2. 76 ) iti kvipi sutaram unayatyapriyam } 
iti sun iti priyam ucyate | tac ca tad rtam satyafi ceti sunrtam / It is interes- | 
ting to note that here and on several other occasions 5110:8 has been used in | 
the sense of ‘true and agreeable words cf. sunrtanam priyanam satya- 
vakyinam, sunrta priyasatya-yak,! and so on, and also efwa gir zu ergänzen 18 
Manu used the word as an adjective to vac. cf. vik caturthi ca sunyta 


3+ 

n 7 یں‎ कू 

i Under the circumstances Kalidasa adopted the word in feminine gender and 
E A * = A 
associated it with gir or vac. The later poets like Magha, Bhavabhüti and 


Sriharsa simply followed him and the word thus kept limited within a few 
poetical uses. 


Tt should be noted here that the word siinrtd is also used in the Rgveda 
in the sense of ‘song of praise or glee ' (Loblied ot Jubellied, as Grassmann i 
puts it)! and Kalidasa uses the word in this sense also without making it an | 
adjective to ‘speech’. Thus he says of Aja: tenastau parigamitah samah 
kathancid balatvad avitatha-sunrtena sunoh.? Here the expression avitatha- ' 
sunrta means: the songs of praise (strta) dedicated to whom ( by the 
panegyrists ) were all true ( avitatha ) i. e. did not comprise baseless flattering 
words. The epithet speaks of Aja's genuine merits. 


Let us now take up the verb from àsa used by the poet in place of 
babhitva, Kalidasa uses it singly as well as with a prefix like pradus> 
Thus he writes : Sesaiganirmana—vidhau vidhātur lā vanya utpüdya ivasa 
yatnak,® nisprabhas ca ripur asa bhübhytàm,?! tenasa lokal pitrmàn vinetra,?? 
tejasah sapadi rasir utthitah pradurasa kila vāhinīmukhe. Evid ently the word 
asa in all these extracts is a 3rd person singular perfect ( Jif) form of the root 
as ( adadiganiya parasmai-padin ) meaning *to beor become. Since the root 
gives the same form as /bhi in perfect, viz. babhuva, by the rule aster ०777, 
ûsa is an irregularity. Mallinatha, after Sakatayana takes it as an indeclinable 

standing for a verb in Raghu. XIV. 23 (tinanta-pratirupakam avyayam etat). 
14. Sayana under R. V, 1. 3. 11. 
CR 15. Sáyana under R, V. I. 8. 8. 
A 16. Hermann Grassmann, Wörterbuch Zum Rigveda, 
; 17. Manusamhita, IIT. 101. B. 
18. See his Wörterbuch Zum Rigveda under sunrta ۶ 
19. Rayhuvaméa, VIII. 92, A-B. 
20. Kumóárasambhava. I. 35. C-D. 
— 21. Raghuvam sa, XI. 81. ©. 
22. Raghuram $a, XIV. 23. C. 
. Raghwoamsa, XT, 63, A-B. 
Panini, IT. 4. 52, 


under sünrta, f. 


ta 
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But this is not a satisfactory explanation inasmuch as even in, that case awe : F 
have to show its formation as a finanta word. To be a tiñanta-pratirüpaka E 
it has to be a finanta word at first. Vamana justifies the form in lavanya 
utpadya ivasa yatna% as derived from „Jas meaning gati, dipti or adana ( bhvadi- : 
gani ya ubhayapadin J). He aphorises — asetyasate and gives the following A 
Yrtti : * lavanyam (? ) utpadya ivasa yatna’ ityatrasatyasater dhatoh, ‘asa gati- 
diptyadanesu’ ityasya prayogo nāsteh | bhii-bhava- vidhānāt.5 Mallinatha 
accepts this explanation also in Raghu, XI. 81 (asa iti tinanta-pratirupakam 
avyayam diptyarthakasyaste ripam ya). But this explanation is considered 
far-fetched by Prof. V. S. Apte who prefers to take it, after Sakatayana, as a 
tinanta-pratirupaka in the sense of babhiya or, after Vallabha, as a poetical 
irregularity.” All these explanations are recorded by Mallinatha in the 
Sanjivani on Kumara, 1. 35. Vamana’s explanation appears to be more 
inapplicable in the case of Raghu. XIV. 23 where lokah asa cannot mean any- i 
thing ‘ but the people were.’ Saka tayana’s explanation also, as already pointed v 
out, simply evades the formation of the word. In the fitness of things, 

, therefore, asa is an irregular formation from ,/ as ‘to be’ and it can be best 
explained in the light of Vedic irregularities. As a matter of fact Herman 
Grassmann given asa a perfect form in the conjugation of ,/as ‘to be’ and z dd 
this occurs several times in the Vedic literature." à 


| 
| 
| 


Another word used by Kalidasa is 6 meaning ‘ truly? addha 
sriyam pàlita-samgaraya pratyarpayisyaty—angham sa sadhuh.*8 Though the 
word is noted in the Amarakosa (tattve tvaddhanjasa dvayam ), it is very rare 
in classical Sanskrit.» Sir Monier Williams thinks it to be a Vedic word 
and agrees with Hermann Grassmann in deriving it from ad with the affix I 
dha. Yaska reads it in the list of the synonyms of satya: atha satya- : 
nāmāni.” The word is profusely used in the Vedas. 


Somewhere a Vedic word adopted has undergone a slight change. 
Thus the poet says of Sita in the Raghuvamga : svagra-jananusthita-caru-vesam 


25. Kavydlankdra-sitra-vrtti, V. 2. 27. 
26. See The Practical Sanskrit- English Dictionary, Part I. under as. 
27. Vide Wörterbuch Zum Rigveda, under as : 
R. V. V.2.8.B, VIL 1.2. C, VU. 104. 14; A, VIII. 20.15. B, X. 27.11. A, 
X. 61. 18. D, Chandogya Upan. IV. 1.1, VI. 1. 1. Brhadáranyaka Upan. 1. 2. 4, IT. 1. 1 
Ir. 1. 13, Katha Upan. 1. 1. 1, etc. 
28. Raghuoam sa, XIL. 65. A-B. 


29. Jagannatha also uses ib : vyaladhipan cayatate parirabdhum addha, 


1 Bhaminivilasa, 1.95.0). 

30. Soe A Sanskrit English Dictionary and Wörterbuch Zum Rigveda, under addha, 

| 31. Nirukta, IIT. 13. 18. PERI 

Ms x UE ; Vide R. VT. 52. 13. D. III. 54, 5. A. VIII. 19. 9 A, VIII. 101. 11. D, X. 111 
HOA. 4 LII. 14, 4. ote. 2 


>“ 
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1.33 Mallinatha takes the word karniratha 


oc&urring here to mean ‘a small Jady’s vehicle" ( striyogyo'lparathah ) but the 
lexicon of Yadava which he quotes ( karnirathah pravahanam dayanam ratha- 
garbhake ) does not say anything of striyogyatva. The Amarakosa also gives 
a similar list of synonyms but does not say anything of striyogyatva. The 
word is analysed by some as a compound of karnin and ratha. In addition to 
the irregularity in the prolongation of the final vowel (7) of the first member, 
the analysis does not give a satisfactory meaning. It is interesting to note 
that knowingly or unknowingly Mallinatha has given a clue to the real 
etymology of the word. There is a Vedic w ord. viz. Kani used in the 
sense of Kanyå like Jani in the sense of Jaya. cf. Yamo ha Jàto yamo 
janitvam jarak kanîna patir janinan™ and yaska's comment thereon: 
jarah kaninam jarayità kanyanàm patir janine palayitd jayanam.?* This 
word ( Kani), compounded with ratha became kaniratha meaning ‘a lady’s 
vehicle’ (cf. strivogyo’lparathah in the Sanjiveni. Later scribes or commen- 
tators were at a loss to account for the use of the Vedic word kani and gave 
it the nearest classical colour karni (karnin) though the final prolongation 
of the stem ( karnin ) was irregular in a compound. That the original word 
was Kaniratha used in place of Kanyaratha in the sense of ‘a lady's vehicle’ 
is supported by the use of the very word kanyaratha in Sanskrit. Once 
Kalidasa had used the word karniratha (* kaniratha) it found its proper 
place in the lexicon and that opened the way of its use by the later poets. 
Thus Kalhana has also used the word : 
evañ visuddha-silatvam samprakasya sucismita | 
karnirathad adaj jhampam jvalite jatavedasi || 3 


Reference may be made to the word sama, used generally in the plural 
number, meaning ‘years’. Though used in classical Sanskrit also, it is more 
frequent in the Vedas and in the classical literature, it has been mostly sub- 


stituted by its synonyms, e.g. varsa, vatsara. But in Kalidasa we find frequent 
use of this 8 


As regards words formed after Vedic models we have plenty of uses in 
Kalidasa. We would like to mention first of all the use of perfect participles. 
Kanac and kvasu are the suffixes used in the Vedas in place of perfect tense 
(lit). In classical Sanskrit their use is restricted to a few roots, and accord- 
eL———— Áo سس تھا ہہ‎ Rt M سیر ما‎ 


33. XIV. 13. ASB. ES 
34 K. V. 1. 66. 8. C-D. 

35. Nirukta, X. 21. 1. 

36. Cf. yujyautàm kanyaratháh. ( Lalitavistara, VIII, p. 83 ) 

37. Rüjatavangini, VIL 478, 

98. Vide १०१७५०८७४८, VIL 21. B, 02 A, XII. 6. B, 7 

39, Vide chandasi 11٢/۱ litah kanaj vall kvāsuś caf (Panini, III, 2, 105—107 ), 


es 


سے 
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ingly we get a limited number of forms like sedivas, usiyas, Su$ruvas, upeyiyan, 


anagvan, anticanah. These have been expressly sanctioned by Panini in classi- 
cal Sanskrit.'^ The last three forms are given with proper gender, number 
and case ending which, however, the commentators do not stick to. The 
aphorism dasvan sahvan midhvas ca.“ giving three other forms which are 
now obsolete, is read by Bhattoji Diksita in the Vedic Section of the Siddhanta- 
kaumudi. It is curious to note that Kalidasa uses the perfect participle forms 
as freely and frequently as any classical word. Thus he not only uses those 
permissible in classical Sanskrit, e. g. nisedusim, asedusim, upeyisah, upeyivan, 
upeyivan, nisedusi, nisedusà, anucanal, etc.,? — but also takes the licence of 
using kvasu with other roots like pat, gam, stha, etc. Thus we come across the 
uses like $reyamsi sarvanyadhijagmusaste,s tam tasthivamsam nagaropakanthe,'^ 
yena rosa-parusatmanah pituh ٗ 6 sthitibhido pi tasthusa!9 ucivan iti 
vacah salaksmanam,*® ityucivams tam evatha,’” santanakamayi vrstir bhayane 
casya petusi,'" etc. No other Sanskrit poet than Kalidasa has used the 
suffix kvasu so copiously. The remark of Bhattoji regarding the laxity of the 
use of perfect participle, viz., kavayas tu bahulam prayunjate, refers, in all 
probability, to Kalidasa. Both the two illustrations cited there are from the 
Raghuvamga.*® 


Another peculiarity of the grammatical operation noticed in Kalidasa is 
violation of the Paninian rule of anuprayoga. According to the Paninians 
the roots to which the particle dm is added in perfect tense? is immediately 
followed by a corresponding conjugated form of 4/kr, 4/bhu, or was: krfi 
canuprayujyate liti | pra-sabdad anu$abdàc cavyavahitah pascat prayujyanta 
ityarthah — viparyasa-nivrttyarthan yyavahita-nivrttyartham ceti vartikad 
bhasyac ca|.? Thus we get forms like pacayaicakara, pacayambabhuya, 
pacayamasa, etc. and they cannot be written separately as pacayam cakara, etc. 
with any intervening word. But in Kalidasa there are a few such uses where 


40. Vide bhasayám sada-vasa-íruvah upeyivan ana$vün anisanas ca I 
(IIT. 2. 108-109 ). 

4l. Panini, VI. 1. 12— Siddh. Kau. 3629. 
N. B,—Pànini himself was very close to the Vedic period. 

42. Vido Rughuvaméa, II. 6. B, VI. 53. C, VI. 73. €, XI. 22. B, XII. 1. B; 
XV. 70. B. XV. 83, XIX. 18. A, Kumarasambhava VI. 15. 0 otc. 

43. Raghuvange, V. 34. B. 

44. Raghuvamán, V. 61. A. 

45. Raghuvam a, XT. 65. A-B. 

ga, XI. 91. C.‏ ۶پ 

47, Kumdarasambhava, VI. 64. A. 

48. Raghuvarm/a, X. TT. A. 

49. Vide Siddhaniakaumudi, under 3095 ( Kvasus ca ). 

90. Vide 4 stadhyayi, IIT. 1. 35-39 

51^ Panini, IIL 1. 40 and the Balamanoramd Commentary thereon (under ۷۷۸۰ھ‎ 
Kan, 2239), 


c ^ 


a 
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“the conjugated, forms of the roots kr, bh and as have been separated from 
thecbase with am and words have been allowed to intervene. Thus he writes: 
tam patayam prathamam asa papata pascat? where the complete verb is 
patayamasa ; prabhratnsayain yo nahusam cakāra* where the complete verb is 
prabhram$ayamcakàra; satnyojayam vidhivad asa same'abandhulst Where the 
complete verb is saiyojayamasa. Mallinatha calls such an use simply un- 
Paninian under Raghu, IX. 61, but does not try to account for the gramma- 
tical anomaly: Krücanuprayujyate liti (Pan. HI. 1.40) — ityatranu$abdasya 
vyavahita-viparyasta-prayoga-nivrttyarthatvat "pàtayam prathamam asa ityapa- 
prayoga iti papiniyah | yathaha vartikakarah- viparyasa-nivrtt yarthar yyaya- 
hita-nivrttyartham ca^ iti || Under XVI. 86 he says - ampratyayanu-prayogayor 
yyavadhanam tu prag eva samahitam; but no such words of ‘solution’ are 
found in the extant text of the sanjivani. Some try to defend these uses by 
deriving patayam, prabhramsayam and samyojayam, which they take as objects 
to the verb asa or cakara, from the root ya preceded by pata, prabhratnga 
and sayoga respectively with the affix vic available per indication of the 
word ca occurring in the aphorism ato manin Kvanib vanipa$ ca. The ex- 
planation is far-fetched; but if it be accepted the formations become purely 
Vedic ones inasmuch as the aforesaid rule providing for the affixes manin, 
Kvanip, vanip and vic Vedic one.57 
It appears, in all probability, that these uses are analogous to the Sepa- 
ration of prefixes from roots in the Vedas. In classical Sanskrit the prefix is 
immediately followed by the root. Neither change of position nor interven- 
tion by any other word is allowed there. But in the Vedas the prefix can 
follow the verb or can be separated by the intervention of any other word 
or words: te prag dhatoh || chandasi pare'pi || vyavahitasca.*8// Thus we have 
Vedic uses like — yatirt hastina for nityati hastina, hanti ni mustina for nihanti 
mustinà, à mandraur indra haribhir yàhi mayuraromabhih for ayabi. A 
glaring example of vyavahita-prayoga is found in Rgveda 1. 1. 7 where the 
prefix upa occurs in the beginning of the mantra and the verb emasi (à imasi) 
occurs at the end of the same. It is these cases of the Vedic vyavahita- 


prayoga of verbs on which the cases of vyavahita-prayoga cited from the work 
of Kalidasa are based. 


92. Rayhuvar Sa, IX. 61. D. 
53. Raghuvam ga, XIII. 30. B, 
94. Raghuvan sa, XVI. 86, C. 
55. pütam, prabhram gam, 


saPyoja» yati iti pata. prabhramss. surmyoja—vyd. 


56. Panini, TIL 2. 74. Gf. cad vic ( Siddh- Kau. under 3418 ) 
57. Cf chandasiti vartate ( Kasika, under the aphorism ) 

98. Panini I. 4. 80-82. 
99. Examples supplied by tho Rasika, 
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There are other irregularities also in Kalidasa's, works which bespeak ` 


thelaxity of his language. Irregularity as a matter of fact, is one 6 
chief characteristics of the Vedic language for which Panini had to aphorise- 
vyatyo bahulam.*? 

The poet uses the word sakya in neuter with nouns different in gender 
gakyam .... alingitum pavanah™ eva hi pranayavati sa $akyam upeksitum 
kupita. This difference of gender in the’ use of noun and adjective is found 
in the similar use of Patafijali also : $akyam canena $vamamsadibhir api ksut 
pratihantum. Kalidasa seems to have followed Patafijali. Vamana justifies 
this difference of gender on the authority of the Mahabhasya. He aphorises— 
$akyam iti ripam vilingavacanasyapi karmabhidhayam samanyopakramat | 
and says in the Vrtti atra. bhasyakrd-vacanam lingam [| Patatijali himself, in 
all probability, was very close to the Vedic period and the usage under dis- 
cussion is a Vedic irregularity. Parini’s Vedic rule vyatyayo bahulam includes 
lingavyatyaya also. Similar disagreement is noticed in the case of the word 
yukta also : tad yuktam asya abhilaso'bhinanditum | ९ 

The word kamayana in place of Kamayamàna in Raghu, XIX [50 with 
the absence of muk in violation of the rule ane muk is another irregular 
formation, though Vamana justifies it most artificially by saying — kamayana- 
$abdah siddho nadis, cet 99 [| 

Another irregularly formed word is gurulaghava occurring in Sakuntala, 
V ® where by adi-vrddhi after the addition of the affix an the form ought to 
have been gauragvalaghava, 

Similarly the punvad-bhava in viralabhakti in Raghu, V. 74. A, drdha- 
bhakti in Raghu, XII. I9. A, drstabhakti in Meghaduta 1. 39. D, and viditabhakti 
in Sakuntala, I 9$ is irregular, though commentators and grammarians Spare 
no pains to explain away the anomaly.9? 

The absence of augment if in the word musta in Sakuntala V. 20. A is 
another irregularity. All these are classical extension of the Vedic rule vya- 
tyayo bahulam?? which aptly characterises the Vedic language. 

60. IIL. 1, 85. 

61. Sakuntala, III. 5 

62. AMalavikagnimitra, III. 23. C-D 

63. Mahabhasya, I, under the Vartika- Yatha laukika- vaidikesu; p. 46. See 
Vàmana's Kär yalamkara-sitra—vrtti, V. 2. 23 

64, Sakuntala, IIT, p. 104 

65. Panini, VII. 2. 82 

08. Kavyalumkara-süt ü-vrtti, V. 2. 83. 


67. p.198 
68. p.20 


69. Soe Mallinatha on Raghu XIII. 198 Meghadiita I. 39 and Vamana’s Kavydlam, 


Sü. PrN 2. 73 
70 Panini, III. 1.85. The 46 Says ; sarva-vidhi-vyabhicarartham, 


E 


^ 
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| alidasa often shortens a vowel for metrical necessity which was origi- 
1 nallya Vedic phenomenon. Thus we get the form duti and duti in a number 


of places. A similar example if offer ed by the expression vaidehi-bandhoh in 
Raghu XIV. 33. D ( vaidehi-bandhor hrdayam vaidadre) which is, however 
most artificially accounted for by Mallinatha as a case of sanjna like Kalidasa. 


The most glaring example of irregular formation for metrical necessity 
3j is the word triyambaka in place of tryambaka in the Kumarasambhava where 
i the poet says of Siva: asinan àsanna-sarirapatas triyambakam samyaminam 

i dadarga ||"? Mallinatha comments: tryambakam ityukte pada -purana-vyatyàsát 
‘triyambakam’ iti * padapiranartho yam iyanadesas chandasah, mahakavi- 
र prayogad abhiyuktair angikrtah || The glide vowel i in between r and y of the 
word tryambaka, iya according to the Sanskrit grammarians, comes for the 
sake of metre and makes it triyambaka. This glide sound is sanctioned by 
Katyayana in Vedic language for the words like tanu etc. ; tanvadinàm chandasi 
bahulam.?? Thus tanvam pusema has to be read as tanuvam pusema, visyam 
ot pusema has to be read as visuva? pusema and so on. The Kasika also gives 

i the example tryambakam yajamahe>triyambakam yajamahe from Rgveda, VII, ~ 
p 59. 12 which is in Anustubh metre. Tryambakam yajamahe being only seven 
syllables, it requires one syllable more to be a complete foot of Anustubh 
which consists of eight syllables, and hence it has to be read as friyambakam 
yajamahe. This provision is found in Pingala's Chandahsutra : iyadipuranah || 
Halayudha explains : pada ityanuvartate | iyadih purano yasya sa iyadipuranah | 
adi-Sabdena uvadayo grhyante | tatrayam arthah yatra gayatryadic—chandasi 
padasyaksara-samkhya na puryate, tatra iyadibhih purayitavya | yatha, tat 
Savitur vareniyam, divam gaccha suvah-pate ityadi [['5 


Even Vedic metre is not wanting in Kalidasa. Thus the following verse 
uttered by Kasyapa in the Sakuntala is inthe Vedic Tristubh metre of which 
each of the four feet consists of eleven syllables : 


ami vediñ paritah klpta-dhisnyah 

samidvantah pranta-samstirna-darbhàh | 

apaghnanto duritam havya-gandhair 

vaitanas tvam vahnayah pavayantu [| 7 
Here the first and third feet would have been in the Vatormi of classical 
metres if they began with a long syllable. Cf. vatormi yam gadita mbhau tagau 


71. See Raghuvam ga, XVIII. 53. A XIX. 18. A 
Kumarasambhava, IV. 16, 6 and Mallinatha thereon 
72. III. 44. C-D 


73. Vartika on Astadhyayt VI. 4.77—Siddh Kau. under 3548 
74. Examples given in the Aaéika, 


٠ CM 8 Cha. S2, IIL. 2 and Halayudha's Mriasañjīvanī thereon, + 
76, 17.8, 


Vibramorvaíiya, IV. 25. A; 
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| gal." The fourth foot is in the Salini of the classical metres and the third — 
foot also would have been in the same metre if it began with a long syllable. 
Cf. mat tau gau cec chalini veda-lokaih. The verse follows the restricted 
number of syllables, i. e. eleven in each foot but not their regular arrange- 
ment or rhythm ( except in the last foot ) which is the primary condition of a 
classical metre. This makes it a Vedic Catuspada Tristubh but not a classical 
Upajati. So the stage-direction says : rk-chandasasaste | 


— 
| TP Chandomanjant ID 491 a e EE ‘Chandomafijari, ۶ 
L | Chandomanjari, II. 45, 

0ھ 


———— 


a 
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A CASE FOR INDO-ISLAMIC STUDIES 
By 


SHRI. A. R. BEDAR, 
New Delhi. 


Indo-Islamic or Indo-Muslim, the usage of either of the terms makes 
no difference to any student of culture or for that purpose to anybody who 
is neither an orthodox nor an atheist, but on a balance between the extremes, 
manzilatum beyna’l manzilatain, to use the classic phrase out of its original 
focus. This minor clarification is necessary at the very outset; otherwise 
people take it as an encroachment upon their make-beliefs in either of the 
usages. Now, what is this Indo-Islamic/Indo-Muslim culture; and what 
does the phrase Indo-Islamic Studies / Indo-Islamics signify ? 


Muslims coming from the west and settling down in various parts of 
India, Northern India in particular, brought with them a new religion. It 
was the religion of equality, brotherhood and peace, from the social point of 
view; in spiritual terms, it was the religion of pure monotheism. The 
Muslims brought with them new ideas and ideals, new language and litera- 
ture, new ways and means of government and administration, new modes of 
living, and new concepts of things abstract and concrete, All these were the 


manifestations of their culture, the culture of those people who professed 
Islam as their faith. 


Many of their ideas as also their ideals did not coincide with or to the 
basic teachings of Islam, it was felt by the orthodoxy. Nevertheless, inspite 
of a continuous strong censuring movement within the fold of Islam, nobody 
Outside the fold took them as non-Islamic. To non-Muslims in those days, 
as even today ( perhaps in future as well), Islam was identified with Muslims, 
their doings, their performances, their thinking ete. And whatever concepts 
they took as originating from the Muslim society, were as truly Islamic as 
anything emanating from their religious beliefs. Among the Muslims them- 
Selves, inspite of the censure (Ihtisab ), legal verdicts (Fatawa), Ulema's 
stiffness and preacher's voice, the consensus ( Tima’? ) had obtained a stronger 


` force and greater prestige than anything else. And what a novel type of con- 


it was : not of the jurists, not of the Ulema, but of the comnton men.‏ ظ8 
My People shall not unite on error”, the Prophetic saying was believed to |‏ 


a 
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` have been well said like that. And here ‘were his people, the masses, who 


believed in certain things which were non-Islamic in the eyes of orthodoxy, 
The simple Arabs carrying with them only the nominal non-Islamic ideas of 
Arab paganism were corrupted in the cultured lands of Aryas, Iran and the 
Central Asia; and from these gates rushed in the forces of Islam to Islamise 
or Muslimize the second Jand of Aryas, Hind-o-Sind, only to make compro- 
mises on many a issue. The result was the Indian Islam. 


Now, to digress for a while, nobody dare say today, or at any day in 
the past, without taking risk of annoying the overwhelming majority of the 
people adhering to Islam, that Sufism, for example, is non-Islamic. Whoso- 
ever from the orthodoxy raised his voice against this soft and softening 
movement; he had to pay its price, to his utter despair. And none of us is 
blind to the clear idea that obviously Sufism (as it is ) is contrary to the basic 
orthodoxy of Islam. Here comes my point : Zslam-in-evolution has its multi- 
dimensional manifestations, while the Arabian Islam had few dimensions, 
practically none. Islam-in-evolution has the impress of the peoples and the 
lands that adhered / adhere to it; Arabian Islam was bracketed within 
Arabian boundary. Islam-in-evolution has its literature in Indonesian, 
Kurdish, Turkish, Central Asian ( Russian), Sawahili, Somali, Amhari, 
Maltese, Bengali, Sindhi, Punjabi, Persian, and Urdu languages, besides those. 
other languages which are *non-Islamic'. Islam-in-evolution has to its 
credit the Damascus mosque, the Dome of Rock, the mosque of Cordova, 
the Jami’ Masjid of Delhi, besides the grandeur of al-Hamra, the Red Fort, 
and the tomb of (Mum )taz/j, the (mum )Taj/z Mahal. The same remark 


may be elaborated and applied to the movements in Islam (good or bad ),. 


cultural manifestations of Muslim society ( Islamic or ‘ un-Islamic’ ) etc., etc. 


This Jslam-in-evolution has a shorter name which they call Islamic Cul- 
ture, "The Arabian Islam had no concept, rather no opportunity, to evolve a 


culture within a short span of early life and within the land where the only. 


manifestation of culture, besides their chivalry bound with camel, swords of 


India, their language, their pre-Islamic poetry, Ukaz, and stone-images, was. 
the inimitable Qur'an. 


I include even Sufism in the concept of Islamic Culture (not in that of 
Islamic religion). And although it is not possible to separate ‘ religion ° 
from the term Culture as it is itself a part of it in the modern usage of the 
term, I would wish that the term be used as Islamic religion and culture for 
E theology and culture both, and not the simply * Islamic culture 
to include both. Then there will be little tug-of-war between culturists and 


religionists / theologists, and you will be freely using Islamic culture .as well 
as the term Muslim culture without any reservation. 
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Now, Islam-the-religion, and Islam, the-culture. First take Islam- 


the-religion. $E 
Islam differs country to country, as differs the concept of Godhead 
from individual to individual. 


No two individuals on earth have identical concepts of God, His Nature 


and His Being: His Form, and His relationship varies with that particular 
individual. Even not the sons of the same father living under the same roof 
and professing the same religion all through their life would hold identical 
concepts of God. They ought to differ, according to their tastes of things, 
according to their nature, their mental makeup and their behaviour in general 
life. Religion, and hence the concepts of Godhead, are essentially * personal 
property’, unsharable by anyone else in the world. La A’budu ma ta’buduna, 
wa la antum * Abiduna ma A’ bud; wa la Ana ‘Abidun ma ‘Abattum la wa la 
Antum ‘ Abiduna ma A'bud"; and that “Lakum Dinukum, wa liya Din”. 

Now take the example of conceptions of religion; not to mention the 
delicate issue of conceptions of God. 


An eminent writer of Pakistan has written a book, wherein he has 
propounded a theory, which excludes 99,999999999999 percent people profes- 
sing the faith of Islam as out of that fold. (“ Haqiqat i Shirk ° ). 


Again there are people who think that politics should be deleted from 
religion; that the religion was primarily concerned with the inward, spiritual, 
life of .an individual and should not be taken as a comprehensive doctrine 
offering precise rules for all spheres of human life. Others would come for- 
ward with just the opposite view of indivisibility of the unity of the life in 
Sections! And yet a third person may appear with his manifesto that he does 
not profess any religion that indulges in the public life for the worse, and does 
not profess any religion which wants to hold political, economic, financial, 
and administrative machinery of a country; that he professes a religion which 
claims for the best model of character building, for making man the upholder 
of the highest and the finest morality, and that he would like to give a place 
to this much religion in the government and politics of the countries on the 
basis of taking good from whichever source it comes and leave the evil and 
thus taking the good even from the religion, reasoning that even those who 
insist on the inclusion of religion in politics, adhere to their stand because 
they want a moral basis of their government; then so far so good. 

We have to admit all of them in the fold of Islam ; a scholar of Islamic 
Studies is compelled to own them rather than to disown them, as, “Ba Hamin 
Marduman bj bayad Sakht ". Or else what would remain for you to study ? 


By all this somewhat irrelevant discussion, I wanted to impress the. 


idea that due to the varieties of concepts of Islam, there ought to be varieties. 


^ 
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quarters, the development of the Faith must differ from place to place and 
| from province to province. 

| We would have to bear in mind all these basic facts, and to give 
margin to all possible facets while taking a start in the field of Indo-Islamic 
Studies. 

This much for Islam-the-religion ; the details, I leave to be elaborated 
by the learned audience itself. I come to the other aspect, that of Islam-the 
i Culture. 

Now there are two parts of the studies in the Indo-Islamic culture; 
The culture that is dead, and the culture that is living. Culture is never 
dead; it continues, but by stages it becomes part of history. This dead 
culture or the past culture of India which might deal with the kings and 
sultans, their administration and government, the agrarian and revenue systems, 
economic and social conditions, movements for social and religious reforms, 
in general, life and conditions of the peoples of India, the medieval India 
(as also of British India) become the field of study of the student of Indian , | 
history at priority and Indo-Islamic studies being the next rightful successor. 
This will include also the movements of Bhakti and Sufism, the architecture, Í 
the paintings and other arts, of the Sultanate and the Mughal period, as also 1 
the social and religious conditions that led to the rise of Wahabism, to cite a 
few scattered examples. | 

The literature of the period will be studied primarily by the student of 
the faculties of Persian, Arabic and Theology. These studies will include the Í 
Insha,the poetry, the fiction, the historiography, biographical writings, as 
also the valuable material produced by the Indian scholars on Quranic 
sciences, traditions, jurisprudence, scholastic sciences, and even natural scien- f 
ces, if any. And here again the next priority will automatically fall with 1 
Indo-Islamic studies. 

Obviously, I have put before you a great sign of interrogation; after 
this much and likewise extractions, what remains for the study of the student 
of Indo-Islamics proper ? 

I submit that all of the above facets are a part of the field of study of 
Islamic Studies, and as such of Indo-Islamics. But, then, there is a way of 
easy and smooth working of the co-terminal subjects. Better not to clash with 
the scope and fields of study of Medieval Indian History, of Persian and 
Arabic Studies, and of Theology as such. First preference is theirs. The scope 
of Indo-Islamic Studies covers all the subjects in second preference at least. 

I would rather wish that the student of Indo-Islamics restricts himself, 

in the first instance, to the study of living rather than the dead culture. -After 
the exhaustion of this field, these co-terminii / might be undertaken. 


UE 2 
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In the living field, there is no dearth of lively and lovely topics, which ' 


have their utility as well as their eminence. Here in the study of living culture, 
we might make encroachments on the fields of study of co-terminal subjects 
and here it will not be objectionable either. (so far as the Muslims of India 
or Islam in India would be involved ). 


What I mean by living culture, I would explain by citing a few prob- 
lems, some of which at first sight might seem to be unworthy of a serious 
research, as topics belonging to micro-thought which may not constitute, 
seemingly, the expansionable core of a research problem. Butafter all, with 
the changing patterns of time, we will have to change our traditional con- 
cepts of research and will have to give an honourable place to research work 
on living history, the history-in-the-making, and to the field study. 

Some of the sample topics are as follows : 

Muslim intellectual thinking in India since partition. 

The Aligarh movement since partition. 

Islamic Studies in modern India. 

The incident of Religious leaders. 

The living culture of Rohilkhand and the blending of Indo-Afghan 

culture. 

Jamia Milliya in evolution. 

The role of nationalist Muslims in (a) Independence movement, 

(b) in Independent India. ; 

Jamiat-u-Ulama-i-Hind. 

(a) Jamiat-i-Islami (Hind), (b) Jama ’at of Pakistan. 

Kashmir Question and Indian Musalmans, 

Pakistan and the Indian Musalmans. 

The case of Urdu. 

The rise of communalism, ( ii) Communalism and national integration. 

The problem of Hindu-Muslim amity after the partition. 

The study of communal disturbances. 


The study of personalities : Sir Syed, Azad, Najmul Ghani, Hasrat, 
Ajmal Khan, Ansari. etc, etc. 


; All these observations, submitted in this short note form, are to be 
ully elaborated and expanded for the purpose of instituting a School of 


Indo-Islamic Studies. I may cite one or two examples, by way of illustra- 


tion, which may give some hint as to the dimensions of the virgin field. 

Urdu is one of the major Islamic languages. A hundred years ago, it 
yas third in order of importance, and now it is second only to Arabic with a 
slight margin. Students of Indo-Islamics have so far neglected it and have 
not Tecognised its due importance. It goes to his credit, that A. A. A. Fyzee 


FA 


a 
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ed by the Orientalists ", Fyzee writes, “ although....it is, next to Arabic, the 
most important language for the study of the living culture of Islam...... in 


i : - 
| gave the lead in this connection. ک‎ Urdu is unfortunately still badly neglect- | 
| 
| which religious writing is probably more original than in Persian or Turkish”, 
| 


f The Ulema of the old school were least interested in such pursuits; 
| and the western-oriented people felt it going below their dignity to read and 
j write in Urdu. Hence, a lot of fine source material remained, and still 
remains, untouched, which a scholar knowing Urdu can well utilise. | 


I believe Urdu language, essentially, as an Islamic language. Hence, 
Urdu literature comes under the jurisdiction, and the scope of Islamic Studies 
in India which would remain incomplete unless it also takes into its fold the 
. study of Urdu literature from its own point of view. We the students of Indo- 
Islamics cannot delimit our scope, nor can we divide Humanities into water- 
tight compartments; or else we shall be the loser, and not a lesser loser 
would be the Urdu literature itself. There has not been written any cultural 
history of Urdu literature, for example. Nobody has yet attempted to cover , 
the intellectual development in its various stages of formation. Sufism, 
orthodoxy, Wahabism, Muslim League, Aligarh movement, Khilafat move- 
ment, Jama’at i Islami movement, and the national movement of India, for 
example, have never turned to be the perspective of any analysis of Urdu 
literature, in compact and organic whole. 


1 
| 


The cultural upheavals underlying the silent changes in a language; 
the exposition of cultural and religious ideologies, the modes of thinking of 
higher, middle and lower strata of Indo-Muslim society, their intellectual 
horizon, their learning and their ignorance, their social consciousness and 
their stages of culture — all this can best be understood by a student of 
Islamic Studies; and his is the right to analyse in his own way, to get his 
conclusions out of the raw material of prose and poetry of Urdu literature, of 
its novels, short stories, Diwans, Dastans, Insha, and periodical literature. 


In connection with the same development I may add that the analysis 
of Urdu language and literature will also add to our knowledge of the area- 
wise study of Indian Islam. The study of the language of Rohilkhand, for 
example; will reveal, an especial development of Urdu language; and there 
we would find traces of Afghan culture, pure and simple, still living and 
preserving the ancient tradition in that area. This will reveal many a hidden 
story, many a field-work and project worthy of research. 


Elsewhere I have referred to the development of provincial Islam in 
CR و‎ ھ٢‎ India. It means the difference in day to day customs and 
traditions, in marriage and death ceremonials, in festivities and mournings; 
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even in observing the month of Ramadan-although it does not mean 
difference in essentials, but in details, in outward forms, and in those sections 
which do not come under the law of Islam, but are upto the faithful only 
( Mustahab and Mubah ). 


When we have exhausted these and similar topics, we may take up 
topics of Indo-Persian, Indo-Afghan, Indo-Arab and Indo-Central Asian 
relations ; the impact of these respective countries on India and in turn the 
Indian influence on the gifts given by these countries, the gifts of language 
and literature, religion and law, customs and traditions, etc. 


This part of study, the inter-action and inter-relationship, will lead to the 
analysis of Indian Islam ( Islam-the-religion, as well as Islam-the-Culture ), to 
break it up and understand its make-up and constitution, keeping in mind. 
that like Rome, Islam was not ‘ built? in a day; it is still in the making. 


It will comprise of (1) the influence of Islam on Indian culture; and 
(ii) the influence of Indian culture on Islam. 


Indian Islam is not what the Persian Islam is, or at any rate what the 
Arabian Islam would have been ! 


This will entail an added study, the comparative study of the religions 
that were influenced by, and have influenced, or have been influencing, Islam. 
Limiting to our field of Indo-Islamics, it will mean a study of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, and with a lesser emphasis, the study of 
Christian and Zoroastrian faiths, as practised in India. 


We can study Hinduism at Banaras, Islam at Deoband, and Christianity 
in the Divinity colleges; but where do we study all of them together in com- 
parison contrast and inter-action, asks Abu Sayeed Ayub. “If you want to 
understand your fellow citizens, and you must understand them if you are to 
live a life of fruitful co-operative endeavour, then it will be of immense help: 
if you understand what raises them to the level of gods and drags them down 
to the level of the beasts, namely their religion °°. 


If the foregoing discussion has been able to give you some impression 
and idea of the nature of undertaking, of the Plan for a full-fledged School 
for these Studies, I may conclude, by putting the idea into a less abstract 
form. This school, as I understand, may come into being as a separate full- 
fledged entity like that of School of International Studies, or it may be form- 
٤٤ in affiliation to some University. In independent form, it will necessitate, 
the material as well as initiation and guidance, the requirements not easily 
àvaila&ie outside the universities ; but it is not impossible either, and worth 
exploring, I must say ! 

4100-41] 
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Borrowing the phrascology from Prof. ۰ Cantwell Smith with slight 
modifications, the School of Indo-Islamic studies would be concerned with 
Islam in India as a religion and with the culture and society that are founded 
by its impact upon India and Vice versa. Its special emphasis is to be on 
the religion as a contemporary and-living force, and on the major changes 
through which the civilization and society are currently going. 


It would seek such understanding as will be enable non-Muslims to 
observe those changes intelligently, Muslims to participate in them intelli- 
gently, and both to communicate. 


The School’s attempt to understand and to interpret Indian Islam and 
to discern its modern dynamics, would be carried on as an essentially co- 
operative enterprise undertaken by Muslims and non-Muslims jointly. The 
aim is in part mutual intelligibility. Itis in part also a true critical cultural 
appreciation. The School would strive for a synthesis between a disciplined, 
scientific knowledge of Indian Islam, its institutions, formulations, and current 
history, and a sympathetic understanding of its meaning. 


The plan of the projected studies is as follows : 
A. Modern Islam in India with special emphasis on post-independence India, 
Influence of Islam on India 


Influence of India on Islam - Indian religions. 
Religious thinking in Modern Indian Islam. 


Movements : 
Aligarh Movement, 
Khilafat movement, 
Jami'at ul-Ulama, 
Deoband movement, 
Jama'at-i-Islami, 
Qadyani movement, 
Ahl e Hadis, 
etc, 

Personalities : 
Abul Kalam Azad Studies, 
Iqbal Studies, 
Maulana Muhammad Ali ; Shaukat Ali, 
Hakeem Ajmal Khan, - 
Dr. Ansari, 
Maulana Hasrat Mauhani, 
Asaf Ali, 
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| Maulana Kifayatullah, : 
। Maulana Ahmad Sa’id, : : 
Maulana Husain Ahmed Madani, 
Maulana Maz'har ۸٣۴ 
etc. . 
Islam and Musalmans in post-independence India 

Trends of religious, social and political thought; movements; per- 
sonalities; parties and politics; religious reform movements; insti- 
tutions. 

Studies in human geography and social and psychological aspects of 
the cultural centres of Indian Musalmans : ( Delhi, Aligarh, Rampur, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal ). 

(A survey of their movements, their thinking, their institutions; 
analysis of their political, economic, educational and social persona- 
lity; their role in building up the socialistic democratic State of 
India.) 

B. India and the World Islam : 
Introducing Islamic countries to India, and India to Islamic countries. 
( Monographs in Arabic, Persian and Turkish language on India ). 
| Monographs in Urdu, Hindi and other regional languages on UAR, 
| Syria, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, South Arab Federation, Kuwait, 
Bahrein, Persian/Arab Gulf Shaikhdoms of Abu Dhabi, Duba'i and 
others; Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Mauritania, Nigeria, 
Somalia, Jordan, Lebanon, Palestine and Israel; Muscat and Oman; 
Afghanistan; Tanzania; Turkey, etc. etc.) — with special emphasis 
on their trade, cultural and other relations with India. 


) 


nsa नल >‏ ہت 


j Indian travellers in Islamic/Middle Eastern countries: Selections from 
i published and manuscript material to form an anthology in original 
as well as in translations. | 
( These travelogues are mostly in Arabic, Persian and Urdu ). 
C. Modern trends in Islam/Islamic world. 3 
D. Reform movement in Indian Islam: Education; Wagf; Rites; Personal 
i Law, etc. etc. 
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CHACH NAMA 
By 


Í Dr. M. A. KHAN, » | 
2 Aligarh. | 
| 
| 


(is : The thirteenth century (A. D.) India abounds in Persian translations, , 

as it does in Persian original works. The growing liking for Persian, among | 
the reading public of this country, and the proportionately decreasing interest 
| in the Arabic language, provided an impetus for the translation work and 

i many important and popular Arabic works, on different topics, were trans- | 

í lated into Persian, in the century under question. | 

| 

t 


: One such translated work is the Chach Nama. It is the Persian trans- ٠ 
il lation of a non-existing Arabic work, Minhajud-Din wa al-Mulk (“the 
Highway of Religion and Kingdom”), done by Ali b. Hamid b. Abi Bakr 
Kufi, about the year 1216 A. D. The name of the author of the original 
Arabic book is not specifically known. From an incidental remark of the 
translator, the author's name appears to have been Khwaja Imam Ibrahim.! 


Sufficient information about the life and activities of the translator, 
'* Ali b. Hamid al- Kufi, is also not available. What we have been able to 
gather about al-Kufi and his life from the cursory references made by him 
about himself in his translation, is as follows : 


‘Alib. Hamid hailed from Kufa ; and, though an ‘ Arab, knew 
Persian well. He remained in his native town till about the age of 58 years. 
His early life was spent in ease and comfort. But he seems to have drawn 
upon his means, and become poor. Then, under the duress of circumstan- 
ces, he bade farewell to his homeland, and headed towards India which had 
become proverbial for her hospitalities. 

After crossing into the front 


: iers of this sub-continent, * Ali al-Kufi E 
made for Uchcha, the then ca 


> pital of Sultan Nasir ud-Din Qabacha and a 
welcoming shelter for the wanderer and the homeless, and took up his 
quarters there. But he could not enjoy the fruits of the Nasirian generosity + 
for long; and he once again fell a victim to hardships and distractions, the d 
cause of which has not been mentioned by him. This second affliction, in i 
the year 613/1216, made al-Kuf disgusted of worldly pursuits; and he devoted i 


1, Chuck Name, printed text ( 1939, Matba-i-Latifi, Delhi), p. 151, 1 


^ 
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himself wholly to the study of good and higher books.? And this keen 
interest in reading aroused in him the desire to write a book. After much 


consideration, al-Kufi chose the conquest of Sind, at the hands of Muhmmad 


b. Qasim, for his subject of treatment. Besides the importance of the inva- 
sion, his ‘ Arab descent would also have gone to induce al-Kufi to choose this 
topic, for discussion. 


The fixation of the topic took al-Kufi to Aror (?), and then to 
Bakkhar (or Bhakkar ); for, the religious doctors of those towns were of 
the ‘ Arab origin? When our translator reached Bakkhar, he met Qadi 
Kamal ud-Din Isma’il b. Ali b. Muhammad ath-Thagafi, and made inquiries 
from him.t In reply to al-Kufi’s inquiries, the Qadi referred to a book, 
written in the * Arabic language, in the hand of his (i. e. the Qadi's) fore- 
fathers, and handed down from father to son. That book contained an 
historic account of the said conquest of Sind. But as the book was in Arabic, 
it could not obtain publicity among the people of Iran. When that book 
was shown, by Qadi Kamal ud-Din, to al-Kufi, he was much impressed by 
it; and and he at once decided to render it into Persian. And he went on 
with his plans and finished the work, which is an abridgement, in Persian, of 
the original Arabic work. Upon the completion of the translation, al-Kufi 
dedicated it to Qabacha's celebrated minister, * Ain ul-Mulk, whose father 
Radi ud-Din Abi Bakr al-Ash'ari, had shown the translator great favours, 
and had largely helped him.* : 


And this is all that we know of‘ Ali b. Hamid al-Kufi, the translator 
of Chach Nama. 


The Chach Nama 


The work is important both from the historical and the literary points 
of view. In the realm of history, its significance derives from its being the 
oldest record, in hand, of the early Muslim Conquest of India, by Muham- 
mad b. Qasim. The work also provides information, though not sufficient, 
about the political and social conditions obtaining in India before the Muslim 
invasion. Although quite prior to the composition of the Chach Nama,-al- 
Baladuri (त. 279/892), the author of Futuh ul-Buldan, and al-Yaqubi 
(d. 284/807 ), the author of the Tarikh-i-Yaqubi, had devoted some pages; in 
their respective chronicles, to the conquest of Sind, their accounts lack 
details and sequence of the events of the said Arab expedition to India. The 
Arabic work from which * Ali al-Kufi made his Persian. translation? is proba- 


ہہ — 


9. Chach Nama, p. S. 3. Ibid, p. 9. 

4. Ibid, pp. 9-10. 9. lbid, p. 10. 2 
76. Chach Nama, p. 11. 7. Ibid, pp. 11-12, 

8. Chach Nama, pp. 11, 13 & 248, 
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bly the first detailed and composite account of the Qasimian expedition into 
India, and of the resulting cónquests and events. And as the original Arabic 

"work is lost, the Persian translation, known as Chuch Nama, is practically 

| the earliest, and somewhat detailed history of Sind, which has come down to 
us. This fact attaches considerable importance to the translation. And 
barring a few stories regarding the history of Sind, prior to this second | 
Arab invasion ( in the years 92-95/710-13, at the hands of Muhammad b, | 
Qasim ) and the account of Muhammad b. Qasim’s tragic end, which have a i 

fictitious tinge, most of the information provided by the Chach Nama tally । 
with those supplied by al-Baladuri and al-Ya'qubi; and this gives an air of. | 
authenticity to it. And this is why later historians have largely borrowed 
from Chach Nama, and based their accounts of the early history of Sind, 
prior to the Arab Invasions, and of the early Muslim invasion of the province, 
on the data provided by it, 


1 * Ali al-Kufi has not given any specific title to this translation of his. 
He mentions it, in the preface and the text, by the general name of Fath 
Nama. But it has generally been known by its said title, i. e, Chach Nama.- | 
The reason of its having been popular by this title seems to be that the j 


account of Rai Chach, the ruler of Sind and father of Dahir, from whom | 
Muhammad b. Qasim wrested Sind, forms as long and important part of 
the work. 


“There is divergence of opinion regarding the name of the original 
| Arabic work. Our translator refers to it by the name of Minhaj ud-Din wa 
۱ al-Mulk.® But the author of the Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Nizam ud-Din Bakhshi, 

i and other historians have mentioned it by the name of Minhaj ul-Masülik. 


While the Calcutta Ms copy of the Chach Nama accords the name of Tarikh- 
i-Qasimi to the Arabic original.1o 


Although basically a record of the military expeditions of the Arabs 
into India, the Chach Nama provides us with political, social, religious and 
economic conditions of the India of those days. For example, it tells us that, in 
those times, the Buddhists and the Brahmans occupied high positions, both 
in the government and in the Society, and were held in high respect; the | 
ladies of the ruling classes held conversations with strangers of rank and 
honour, from behind curtains, and in some cases even came before them ; and 
when their husbands passed away, the ladies of the royal families burnt 
themselves alive, that is committed Sutti. The social information we obtain 
about India of those days is that the great majority of her inhabitants were 
artisans and farmers; and that Superstition reigned supreme in the country, 
and people, of all classes and grades, had an unshakable faith in the words 


9, Abid, p. 247, 10. Ibid, editors inbroduction, 
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and predictions of astrologers and soothsayers, so much so that sometimes 
Chiefs and rulers gave up their territorial possessions when they were told by 
astrologers that their continuance in the government would be disastrous for 
them. Above all this, the Chach Nama tells us that the Arab conquerors of” 
Sind, under Muhammad b. Qasim, were largehearted, and impartial in the 
matter of justice; and those of the Indian Chiefs and populace who embraced 
Islam, or came to terms with the conquerors, were nicely treated and mostly 
retained in their possessions. The Chach Nama also tells us that by the time 
the Arabs invaded India, they had invented naphtha, and they profitably 
utilised it in their Indian Campaigns. 


The Chach Nama speaks highly of the early Hindu rulers of Sind; and 
shows them to have been good administrators, generous and justice-loving. 
It describes at some length their system of government, and gives the 
boundaries of the then Sind Empire. One significant information that we get 
from the Chach Nama about the pre-Islamic India, is that marriage between 
real brothers and sisters, although considered ignominous, was permissible, 
under exigency. One such marriage was celebrated by Dahir, the ruler of 
Sind at the time of the second Arab invasion, with his real sister, Main, 
when the astrologers predicted that to whomsoever she would be married he 
would rule the territories of India. 


Another important information that Chach Nama supplies us is that 
Muslim Arabs were residing in Sind before the arrival of Muhammad b. 
Qasim, and they held high positions, and were treated with consideration. 
An Arab Chief of the tribe of Bani Sama, who had killed Abdur-Rahman b. 
Ash‘ath for fleeing from a military campaign, fled from his native place, 
crossed into India and took the oath of fealty at the hands of Dahir, the then 
tuler of Sind, along with his five hundred Arab followers. This Arab Chief 
was held in esteem by Dahir. Once a strong enemy of Dahir appeared and 
acquired control over some of his territories. Dahir got alarmed at this, and 
at the suggestion of his Wazir, went to the said Arab Chief and consulted 
him. The latter chalked out a plan of war for Dahir, and actively helped 
him to carry it out, and defeat his enemy thereby." Earlier to that, there was 
a certain Amir 'Ain ud-Daula Raihan Madani, who seems to have been a 
high state official in the government of Rai Chach, the father of Dahir, for, 
when Chach conquered the fort of Sikka, near Multan, he installed the said 
Amir Raihan Madani in it, and himself proceeded to conquer Multan.™ 


Chach Nama has some inconsistencies and historical inaccuracies. Here 
are a fow of them : : 
EE 


ll Chach Nama, pp. 70-71. 19, Ibid., p. 36. 


॥ سس‎ 0 
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(1) It tells us that Mughira b. Abi al-‘As, the leader of the first Arab 
military expedition against Sind, in the year 15 A. H. (636 A. D.) during the 
Caliphate of Umar, was killed in the encounter with the Indian forces.13 But 
-history has conclusively proved that Mughira was victorious, and he returned 
to Bahrain, where his elder brother Uthman ath-Thaqafi was governor, after 
the successful conclusion of his expedition; and he survived till about 
29/649-50.14 

(2) The Chach Nama gives the information that the two daughters of 

Rai Dahir, the last Brahman ruler of Sind, who had been captured after the 
defeat and murder of their father, at Ravar, were despatched by Muhammad 
b. Qasim to the Caliph of the time, at his capital at Baghdad. Thisisa 
glaring historical error. The capital of the Umayyids during whose reign 
Sind was conquered, by Muhammad b. Qasim, was Damascus, and not 
Baghdad, Baghdad was founded and made the seat of government by Abu 

j afar al-Mansur, the second Abbasid caliph ( 136/574-158/775 ). 


UIT TE 
13. Ibid., p. 73. 


14. Isl ic C 2 8 5 
15, Chach Nama, p. 243, slamic Culture, April, 1945. 
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PALI AND BUDDHISM SECTION E 


“THE TWOFOLD STRUCTURE OF THE BUDDHIST SAMGHA " 
By 


AKIRA HIRAKAWA, 
University of Tokyo. 


I. In early Buddhism, Buddha's followers were divided into four 
groups, namely Bhikkhu, Bhikkuni, Upasaka, and Upasika. But these groups 
are called Parisads.! So they are not the Samghas. The term Samgha in- 
cludes only the Bhikkhu-samgha and the Bhikkhuni-samgha. But we find 


another use of the term in the Tree Jewels : Buddha, Dhamma and Samgha - 
Ratanas. 


But here it is not clear whether, in the Samgha-Ratana, laymen are 
contained or not. According to Ratana-Sutta, in Suttanipata, only the four 
pairs of the eight groups of Nobles are praised as the members of the Samgha- 
Ratana. So Satngha—Ratana means Ariya-samgha and laymen would be 
excluded from it. Even Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis were not always Nobles, 
most rather were ordinary people, and ordinary Bhikkhus and Bhikkhunis 
could not be contained in the Samgha-ratana. 


The term * Samgha " in Buddha’s time indicated two sarhghas : the 
Bhikkhu-sarhgha and the Bhikkhuni-samgha. These two samghas remained in 
contact with each other through the eight Garudhamme and the Bhikkhuni- 
Samgha received the instructions of and the superintendence of the Bhikkhu- 
Samgha in matters of Upasampada, Uposatha, Vass-retreat, and in the learn- 
ing of Suttas and Vinaya. So the rank of the Bhikkhuni-samgha was lower 
than that of the Bhikkhu-samgha. 


The Bhikkhuni-samgha, however, managed its own affairs by self- 
government and had a dwelling place apart from the Bhikkhu-sarhgha. So 
that in these respects the Bhikkhu-samgha and the Bhikkhuni-samgha were 


Independent of each other. The Systems by which both these samghas were 
Tun, however, were fundamentally the same. 


In the Vinayapitaka the system according to which the Bhikkhu — 

ee is to be run is fully elaborated. Specific mention is made of the 

hikkhuni-sar: i where its rules differ from those of the 
سیت‎ ale amgha only is those cases where its rules diffe 1 ٤ 


“SE An gulla Nikdya, vol. IV, p. 166; T. No. 1435. vol. 23, p. 370 ०, 
2 Ratana-sutta, Suttanipáta IL, 7. v. 227, 
AIOC^42 
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Bhikkhu-samgha. Therefore, in this paper the author would like to elabo- 
ratecthe twofold structure of the samgha specifically as this applies to the 
Bhikkhu-samgha. 

IL. The “twofold structure” of the Samgha means that it included 
the Sammukhibhüta-samgha and the Catuddisa-samgha. The Samgha’s 
activities cannot be explained adequately unless we shall admit this twofold 


structure. 


Initially, the Sammukhibhiita-samgha meant the samgha formed by 
the Bhikkhus living simultaneously at one given place. The minimum or 
<“ quorum ” for this sort of samgha was four Bhikkhus. If there were four 
or more Bhikkhus living at one place, they had to organize a samgha, and 
manage all the affairs of their daily lives according to the Samgha-kammas. 


They were required to form into a samgha by the Rule of Vinaya. 
That meant that any food received by the Samgha had to be divided among 
the Bhikkhus according to the Samgha-kamma. Similarly any clothes received 
were to be divided according to the Samgha-kamma. 

Also they had to perform the Uposatha ceremony every fortnight accord- 
ing to the Samgha-kamma rules. They were not permitted to perform the 
Uposatha individually. ^ According to Uposatha-kkhandhaka of Vinaya- 
pitaka, the Samgha—Uposatha ceremony had to be performed in accordance 
with the rule of Uposatha-kamma. And in that ceremony the Patimokkha 
was to be recited. All the members of the samgha were to gather and join 
in the ceremony. Any Bhikkhu who was ill or who had some undeferable 
private business was permitted to be absent from the ceremony. But he had 
to send a declaration to the samgha along with a substitute. Jn this declara- 
tion he was to show his purity by averring that he had not violated the rules 
of Patimokkha. Such a declaration was called the Parisuddhi.4 

If no one undertook to be the substitute of the sick Bhikkhu or to 
deliver his Parisuddhi, then he had to attend the Uposatha himself, even if 
he was seriously ill. The sargha was not permitted to open the ceremony as 
long as there was some Bhikkhu absent without notice. Ifa Bhikkhu's ill- 
ness was so serious that he could not be moved then the samgha had to go 
en masse to the place where he was lying, and perform the Uposatha at his 
bedside.’ It was the duty of all Bhikkhus to attend the Uposatha. Therefore 
it was up to the samgha to determine the boundary within which all Bhikkhus 
were to gather. _ According to the Uposatha-kkhandhaka a boundary may be 

3. Mahdoagga II. Vinayapitaka vol. I, p. 102; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 8170. 


4. Mahavagga II, Vinayapitaka vol. I, p. 120; T. No. 1428. vol. 22, p. 822a; 


T. No. 1421. vol. 22, p. 126a; T. No, 1435. vol. 23, p. 160a; T, No. 1425. vol. 22, p. 449a; 
T. No. 1458. vol. 24, p. 526 b. unm 


5. Ibid. 
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settled upon having as maximum a breadth of three yójanas.9" As long a$ this 


upper limit was observed the samgha was free to regulate its boundaries 
according to its convenience 


Once a samgha’s boundary was fixed, all the Bhikkhus residing inside 
that boundary automatically became members of a single samgha. Ifa 
Bhikkhu did not want to become a member he then had to leave that samgha's 
territory. As long as he was inside the boundary he was a member of the 
samgha and had to join in all its ceremonies. 


The number of Bhikkhus in any one samgha was never fixed. Some 
Bhikkhus would cross over the boundary as they left on pilgrimage and of 
course lost their membership in the samgha. Again, others would arrive 
from other spots, and, crossing inside the boundary, become members of the 
samgha. 


This boundary was known as the Uposatha-sima. This term, while 
not found in the Pali Uposatha-kkhandhaka, is used in the Chinese version 
of the Mahasamghika-vinaya? and the Samanta-pasadika. The samgha con- 
tained within such a boundary was called the Sammukhibhüta-samgha be- 
cause this samgha was to be organized by the Bhikkhus * existing face to 
face" within that boundary at one time. And this sarhgha could be seen by 
the Upasakas and Upasikas before their own eyes. 


E 


Such a samgha was formed by its boundary, so that there were many 
sammukhibhütasamghas in different places. 


The meaning of Sammukhibhütasamgha is also found in the definition 
of the Samagga-samgha. In the Suttavibhanga of Sanghadisesa Tenth, the 
definition of Samagga-samgha is given as follows: “the harmony of the 
samgha means that the members of the samgha share their livelihoods with 
each other ( samanasatnvasaka) and dwell in the same boundary ( * samanasi- 
EX أ‎ thito* ) 7.8 From this definition we understand that the samgha depends 
01 a boundary. 


This fact is also shown indirectly in the Pancasatika-kkhandhaka of 
Cullavagga ; i. e., that all Bhikkhus had to join in the samgha's ceremonies. 
In Pafcasatika-kkhandhaka the five hundred elders decided to perform the 
Sangiti at Rajagrha, but at the same time they determined that no other 
SR CUu IL, NO 1, 0, 100; T. No. 1421, vol. 22, p. 114a; 
T. No. 1425 vol. 22, p. 375b. But Sarvastivàda-Vinaya provides ten krogas, 


a No, 1435, vol, 23 p. 158b; Mulasarvastivada~Vinaya provides 2 yojanas and a half 
T. No 1458, vol 24, p. 527a 


7. T. No. 1425, vol. 22, p. 295ab; T. No. 1462, vol. 24, p. 794b. 2 


8. Vinayapitaka vol. III, p. 173; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 555a; T. No. 1421, 


Vol. 22, p, 20 رہ‎ "T, No, 1425, vol. 22, p. 2820 
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Bhikkhu should enter inside the boundary of Rajagrha’s samgha.? And this 
decision was necessary for them because if other Bhikkhus were to have come 
into Rajagrha’s territory, then the harmony of the samgha required for the 
Sangiti would not be complete unless such a Bhikkhu joined the Sangiti. 
Thus, from the examples above we can sce clearly that the Sammukhi- 


bhüta-samgha was created by its boundary, 

IH. Although we do not meet the expression “ Sammukhibhüta - 
” jn the Uposathakkhandhaka, we do find it in other places in the 
Vinayapitaka, where it is used in connection with the sharing of food and 
clothing in the samgha. In the Civara-kkhandhaka it is stated, ** Buddha says, 
‘Jf clothing is offered to the Samgha, O Bhikkhus, I allow it to be divided 
among you by the Sammukhibhütasamgha ' ”. ®" This sentence shows that all 
Bhikkhus within the boundary should receive a share of the clothing. For 
that purpose in each samgha a Bhikkhu was appointed to be distributor of 
the clothing (civarabhajaka )." There are other sentences in the Vinaya- 
pitaka where “ Sammukhibhütasamgha " is used with the same meaning. 
For example : “ If things are offered to the Samgha, those things are divided 
in the Sammukhibhütasamgha ".'?^ These examples indicate that the Sammu- 
khibhütasamgha was the agency through which things were shared. 

As for food, a bhikkhu was allowed to beg his daily meal and take 
it by himself, But when food was offered to the samgha, it had to be shared 
byallthe Bhikkhus in the samgha. In the Patimokkha, the Pacittiya rule 
32 prohibits Bhikkhus from begging for food in groups ( ganabhojana تیر‎ 
The reason for this was that if a group of Bhikkhus within the samgha were 
to receive special meals and the remainder were not to get them, then the 
harmony of the samgha would have been threatened. This rule therefore, 
was prescribed and in case special meals were to be received by. many Bhik- 
khus at once, then they had to be received by each and every Bhikkhu in the 
samgha. But the Bhikkhus were to take special meals of this sort before 
noon, so that the food would not have to be shared with Bhikkhus living 
far away. 

For this reason it was necessary to determine the boundary. within 
which all Bhikkhus were to share food. Generally, this boundary was the 


samgha 


9. Cullavagga XT, Vinayapitaka vol. ll, p. 285; T. No. 1421, vol. 22, p. 1906; 
T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 447c; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 967a. 

10. Mahāvagya VILL, 7 

11. Qullavagga VT, Vinayapitaka vol. II, p. 176. 

12. Muhdvagya VIIL, Vinayapitaka vol. I, p. 309; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. d 
T. No. 1421, vol. 22, p. 142 ०; T. No. 1425, vol. 22, p. 454b; T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 201b. 

13, Vinayapitaka vol. IV, p.74; T. No. 1421, vol 22, p.51a; T. No. 1428, 
vol, 22, p. 6580; T, No. 1426, vol. 22, p. 552c; 'T, No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 95a; T. Ko, 1442, 
vol, 23, p. 824a, 
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same as that of the Uposatha. So that in the Pali Vinaya there is no special 

regulation for determining the boundary for food-sharing. But Vinayas Such E 

as Mahasahghika, Dharmaguptaka and Sarvastivadin indicate the methods ° 

by which boundaries of food-sharing were to be determined. One method, 

of course, Was (0 set up common boundaries for the sharing of food and 

clothing, and for the Uposatha. Sometimes two separate Uposatha area were 

enclosed by a single boundary for the sharing of food and clothing (although 

this arrangement was used only to help maintain a dwelling in a lonely place). 

And finally a boundary for common Uposatha might contain two separate 

areas for the sharing of food and clothing. 

The meaning of the samanasainyasaka mentioned in the definition of the 
Samagga-samgha was that all offerings of food and clothing must be shared 
among all members of the samgha. And, in the Vinaya, it is indicated that 
all sharing of food and clothing must be done impartially.!* 

IV. Now we shall take up the comparison of the Sammukhibhüta- 
samgha and the Catuddisasamgha. It is stated in the Civarakkhandhaka that 
* when a Bhikkhu passed away, the three robes and bowl of him should be 
given to the nursing Bhikkhu, and the remaining trifling things and kitchen- 
| wares should be divided by the Sammukhibhütasamgha, but the valuable 
things and the valuable kitchenwares of him should belong to the Agatana- 
gatacatuddisasamgha. These things should not be given nor should they be 
divided ".'5 In this excerpt both sarhghas are mentioned. The Sammukhi- 
bhütasamgha is the organization which can divide trifling properties and the 
| Catuddisasamgha is the organization which is the owner of the permanent 
| properties of the samgha. 
| Bhikkhus could not get along only with food and clothing. They 
needed a dwelling place. So that the Samgha possessed Samgharamas, 
Viharas, and beds and bedclothing for the use of the Bhikkhus. These 
Properties could not be divided up by the Sammukhibhütasamgha. Even if 
the Bhikkhus were suffering from lack of food or clothing, they were not 
‘to exchange the Samgha's permanent properties in order to get these things. 
In the Senasanakhandhaka, the division or sale or “ ownership" of any of 
Such properties of the samgha as the Samgharamas, the furnishings of the 
Sarhgharamas, the Viharas or things belonging to the Vihàras was forbidden." 

TL "E No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 819b; T. No. 1421, vol 22, p. 124a; T, No, 1425, vol. 
22, p. 295a; T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 1776; T. No. 1435, vol. 24, p. 474b. 

15. Qullavagga VILI, Vinayapitelka vol, II, p. 214; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 935b; 
T. No. 149] 2 vol. 22, p. 179b; T. No. 1425, vol. 22, p. 341c; T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 464b 
s 16. Mahévayga VII, Vinayapitaka vol. T, p. 305; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 862b; 

T. No. 1421, vol. 22, p. 139b; T. No. 1425, vol. 22, p. 479०; T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 202c. 

^N Cullavagya VI, Vinayapitaka vol. II, pp. 171-2; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, 


P. 9430; "प. No. 1421, vol. 22, p. 1080; T. No. 1435, vol. 23, p. 350b; T, No. 1425, vol, 22, - 
i b 7 4780; T. No. 1458, vol. 924, p. 5680, 
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So that whenever a Samgharama or a Vihara was to be offered to the samgha, 


a it'was generally donated to the Catuddisasamgha. For example, in the Send- | 
sanakhandhaka it is told that when a Gahapati of Rajagrha erected the sixty 
Viharas of Veluvana, Buddha taught him and made him donate them to the 
$ Āgatānagatacātuddisasarňgha 18 Again, when Anathapindika took Jetavana 
and erected Viharas there, Buddha taught him and had him make them over 


to the * Agatanagatacatuddisasamgha 29 


These permanent properties belonged to all the Bhikkhus of the present 
and the future Samgha. Thus some temporal and transient samgha could 
not be the owner of these properties of the Sarhgha, because future Bhikkhus | 
‘would be using them and thus would have a right to them. They were not 1 
considered to be part of any contemporary Sammukhibhütasamgha, nor were 
they to be property of any regional samgha bounded by a boundary. These 
properties belonged to all Bhikkhus both beyond and within the boundaries 
of the Sammukhibhütasamgha. i 

For these two reasons, no Sammukhibhütasamgha could be the owner 
of the permanent properties of the Samgha. 

For yet another reason the concept of a Catuddisasamgha was demand- 
ed. The Patimokkha was laid down by the Buddha, but when He passed 
away, the maintainer of the Patimokkha was lost. The Samgha had to be- 
come successor to the Buddha. But the Sammukhibhütasamgha could not 
be the successor, because it had to obey the rules of the Patimokkha. The | 
Patimokkha was held to be prior to the Sammukhibhütasamgha. On Buddha's i 
passing away it was determined that the Catuddisasamgha should be the 
Representative of the Patimokkha. In this aspect, the Catuddisasamgha is 
an idealistic entity. 

From the discussion above we understand that the essence of the 
Catuddisasamgha is defined by its two main characteristics : it was the owner 
of the permanent properties of the Samgha, and it was the Representative of 
the authority of the Buddhist commandments. 

The Catuddisasamgha contains not only Bhikkhus present but 
Bhikkhus future. It is open in all directions. This Samgha has no boundary 
and is expanding infinitely. It is the universal Sarhgha. 


That is the meaning of the Agatanagatacatuddisasamgha. But this 
Samgha is not the samgha which operates in actual time. The samgha of 
activity is the Sammukhibhütasamgha. The full meaning of the Buddhist 


Samgha can be understood, then, only when the Samgha is seen under both 
these two aspects. 


MA ER 


s Y سی‎ x 2 کے‎ 
I$. Cullavagga VI, Vinayapitaka vol. II, p. 147; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 9375; 
^T, No, 1421, vol. 22, p. 167b, à 


19. Qullavagga VI, Vinayapitaka vol, IL, p. 164; T. No. 1428, vol. 22, p. 941b. 
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1421 
1425 
1496 


. 1428 
. 1435 
. 9 
. 1458 
» 1462 


Abbreviations used in Foot-Notos, 


= Taishoo Tripitaka 

= Number of Text 

= Volume number of Taishoo Tripitaka 
= tho Pancavargika-Vinaya of Mahigasaka 
= the Mahüsamghika— Vinaya 


= the Pratimoksasitra of Mahasaiehika 
g 


1 


tho Caturvarga-Vinaya of Dharmaguptaka 


ll 


the Da$tbhanavara-Vinaya of Sarvastivadin 
= the Milasarvastivadovinaya 
= the Miilusarcastivada—Vinuyasamy raha 


= the Chineso version of the Samantapasadika 
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PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 


STUDY OF TITTHOGALIYA 


By 


DALSUKH MALVANIA, i 
Ahmedabad 


The Yuga! conception of Vedic tradition and the Avasarpini of the 
Jainas have a common feature of degradation in Bharatavarsa in every 
respect. Thus the present Kaliyuga of the Vedic tradition and the Dusama 
of the Jaina are the periods when degradation has taken place in every respect 
in comparison with their previous period of Satya and Susamdusama. So, it | 
is but natural that degradation of the religious life should take place and so we | 
find such narration in the religious literature. However, it may here be noted n 
that according to Vedic Tradition the king? can change this process of de- 
gradation but according to the Jainas there is no such possibility. I propose to | 
give the gist of my study of a work Titthogaliya® (Sk. Tirthodgalika)' which | 
mainly deals with the degradation of the Jaina Tirtha. Unfortunately though | 
included in the list of the 84 Agamas the work is not yet published. So, j 
I have to base my study on the copy of the Mss of the work Titthogāliya 
supplied very kindly by Muni Shri Punyavijayaji. 


1 
} 
i 
Mss of the Work: | 
| 


The Jainagranthavali on p. 2 and Jinaratnako$a on p. 161 give informa- 
tion regarding the availability of the Mss. of the Titthogaliya. Also 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Cat. Vol. XVII, part I gives descrip- 
tion of three Mss. of Titthogaliya having Nos. 395 to 397. 


"Though the work itself gives us the information that it contains 1233 
gathas," we find different numbers of gathas in different Mss. The copy before | 
me has 1251 gathas and some other Ms has 1254 gathas. And also we find 4 


the difference of granthagra mentioned at the end of the Mss. Some have 
1565 while other have 1570 granthagras. 


l. History of Dharmagistra 4 Vol. V, "Parb I, pp. GSS. 
2, Ibid p. 698. : 


3. Bee, B. 0. R.I. Cat. Vol. XVII, Part I, Nos. 395-397 and Jinaratnakosa, 
part I, p. 161. 


4 Jainagranthavali, p. 62 gives: SK, Tirthodeara, 
9. तेतीसंगाहाओ दोनि सताउ सहस्समेगं च | 
तित्थोगालीए संखा एसा भणियाउ अंकेण رر‎ ॥ गाथा १२३३ || 


e 
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. The press copy before me is based on a palm leaf Ms copied in 
V. S. 1452 at Patan at the instance of Acarya Sundara Sari of Tapagaccha. 
The three Mss with B. O. R. I. are dated V. S. 1584, 1612 and 1671 respectively. ` ~ 


Upto this time nothing is known about the contents of the work except 
some quotations given by Muni Shri Kalyan Vijayaji in his “ Vira Nirvana 
Samvat Aura Jaina Kalaganana’’, in Hindi and some of the gathas quoted by 
i Abhidhānarājendra Kosa from the beginning and from the end of the work. 
So, It will be useful to scholars if some more information about this impor- 
| tant work is given. 


A Canonical Work: 


This work is accepted as the Angabahaya work in the Prakirnaka class 
by the Svetambara Jainas. But it should be noted that it is not included in 
| the 45 Agamas recognised by the Svetambaras. However, it is given a place 
| among the Prakirnakas in the list of the 84 Agamas. Its non-inclusion in 
the 45 Agamas requires explanation. One possible explanation might be its 

j , late origin. The other possible explanation is as follows :— 


The work deals with the details of the process of the degradation of the 
| Agama. It is possible that to some its propositions may not be acceptable 
| because they see that the Agamas which the work considers to be lost are 
| available to them. On this account the work might have been neglected and 

it might not have been considered to be as authoritative as the other works. 


A Svetambara Work : 


There are certain indications which show that the work was composed 
or compiled by a Svetambara Acarya. Dreams of the mother of a Tirthankara 
are mentioned and they are 14 in number’ instead of 16, the number recog- 
nised by the Digambaras. It mentions that Marudevi was liberated (87) 
and also out of the 24 mothers of Tirthankara eight were liberated. This 
certainly shows that the author was a Sve. Jaina. Moreover, we will see later 
on that some of the Agamas which are mentioned in the work do not find 
place in the canon of the Digambaras. The number of Kulakaras? is given 
as seven and not as fourteen, the number accepted by Tiloyapannattil and 
تھے‎ eR LET TH CAU NS मीर कप CS a نر‎ ह यी 


i 
1 
| 
1 
| 
| 


6. See Juinagranthavali p. 62 and 72 and also Schubring : Doctrine of the 
Jainas, p. 109. 
7. मरुदेवीपमुहाओ वियासियकमलाणणा उ We | 
पेच्छंति सुहपसुत्ता चोइसपवरे महासुमिणे ॥ १०० ॥ 
also see gathas 1020, 1022, 1024, 
8. अट्ुुण्यं जणणीओ तित्थगराणं तु होंति सिद्धाओ | 
EY सणंकमारे تہ‎ AE बोधव्वा ॥ ५६३ ॥ हे 
V. See yathas 70 f. 
10. See Tiloya. 4, 421-504 =) 
۵106-43 ; 


^ < 
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the accepted views of the Digambaras : 

qag वि वासेसेव दस दस अच्छेरगाईं ۱ 

ओसप्पिणीए एवं तित्थोगालीए HATE ॥ ۱۷ء‎ 

उवसग्ग -- गबमहरणं इत्थीतित्थे अभव्विया परिसा | 

कण्हस्स अवरकंका अग्यरणं चंदसूराणं ॥ ८८४ I 

हरिवंस FER चमरुप्पाओ य अट्टसयसिद्धा | 

अस्संजयाणपूया दस वि अणंतेण कालेण॥ ८८५ ۶ 

Out of these ten only Uvasagga seems to be accepted by the Tiloya- 

pannatti when it describes the special features of Hundavasarpini and says 
that 7th, 23rd and the last 24th Tirthankara have uvasagga : 


सत्तमतेवीसंतिमतित्थयराणं च उवसग्गो। ४. १६२० N 
"These and other views* of T. go to prove that it is a Sve. work. 


Contents of the Work: 


After eulogy to Tirthankaras Rsabha etc. (1-3), and Sramanasaügha- ^ 
(4a) the author proposes to write in short about the degradation of the 
Tittha ( Titthogali) (4b). Originally this was preached by Lord Mahavira at 
Gunasila Caitya in Rajagrha (5-6). 

Kala is beginningless and endless and it is divided in twelve aragas. It 
is permanent as well as impermanent according to different Nayas. Absolute 
or extreme view is wrong, Jainas preach Non-absolutism ( Anekanta ) (7-8), 
In Bharata and Airavata there are Avasarpini and Utsarpini but in the rest of 
the world there is no change in Kala (9 ) Duration of two cycles, their 
nature, six divisions of each cycle, duration of division etc. ( 10-25 ), condition 
in (1) Susamasusama (26-54), Description of (2) Susama (55-62), of 
(3) Susamadusama (63 — ), in the last part of Susamadusama 7 Kulakaras 
are born one after another of which the last is Nabhi and his wife is 
Marudevi (70-94). Narration of the Life of Rsabha begins (95), -14 
Dreams (100 - ) their result ( 118 — ), gods’ arrival to serve the mother ( 127) 
miracles at the time of birth ( 132 -), arrival of Digakumaris (136) and other 
gods Bhavanapati etc. ( 182), moving of the thrones of Sakra, etc. praise and 


र ll. Here we must note that Jambüdvip 
tioned 15 and ٹ‎ Kulakaras, 
Tiloyap. 


uprajhapli ( second Vaksaskara ) mon- 
It adds the namo of Rsabha to tho 14 moptioned by 


12. These are from Sthananga —777; 
p. 891. 
* 


360 also my Sthanüzga- ۸ء‎ 


एगं पि ٭٭٭و‎ मिच्छद्दिट्टी जमालिव्वा गा० १२ ०३ 

13. At the samo time the other 9 Ti 
and so the description of Rsabha will 
Bharata Cakri, 


rthaükaras are also born in different lands 
H : apply to them (962). Similar is the case with 
6 also has his contemporary cakri in different lands ( 308 ). 


^ 
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mance of bath ceremony by them at Sumeru ( 188 ) presents by the ` s 
gods (267 ) Indra’s arrival for the establishment of the Iksvaku Varsa 5 o 
(278 ), marriage and the birth of Bharata etc. ( 280 ), enthronement of Rsabha pu 
as a king (285), Diksa ( 292), Bharata and his Jewels (294) 


ccr)‏ چیا 


i j Eulogy of 24 Tirthankaras and various information of them (305) 
regarding their previous last birth of gods (306), their other contemporary 
Tirthankaras (313), Varna ( Colour) (337), Sarhsthana (358), Table of Tir- 
thankaras and Cakri (359), Height (362), Age (372), Vasa (383), Gotra (384), 
| names of those who became king or Cakri and who did not accept the king- 
i dom, (385), Rsabha was born at the end of Susama-Dusama and the rest in 
(4) Dusama-Susama (388), kingship or otherwise in previous birth (389), 
Sruta (390), place (391) and time of Diksa (392), companions at the time 
T of Diksa (393, penances at the time of Diksa (399), when they attained 
i Kevalajfiana (402), place where they attained it (405), Caityavrksas (407), 
Month of attaining Kevalajfiana (411), Naksatra and Paksa (413), the day (414), 
the time (417), Penances before becoming Kevali (419), Samavasarana (421), 
' Preaching (446), about pratikramana (447), Samaiya etc. (449), number of 
Ganadharas and the name of the first ganadhara (450), names of the first nuns 
(463), number of pupils, names of kings and parents (471), Antarakala (494) 
Tirthaviecheda (522), Time of Liberation (524), position at that time (551), 
penance at the time (555), place (558), next life for their parents (563), des- 
cription of Cakri (565), Ardhacakri, Kesavas and Baladevas (572), Prati- 
Satru (606), condition at the concluding period of Dusama-Susama (614). 
1 When there remained three years eight months and one paksa of Dusama- 
i susama, Tirthankaras in different lands were liberated (615); on the same day 
| Palaka was enthroned ; (616) then the following are mentioned in between the 
4 Nirvana and Saka— 


hemes, 


Palaka reigned for 60 
Nandas reigned for 155 
Maruya reigned for 160 
Pisamitta reigned for 30 


Balamitta- Bhanumitta 60 

Nahasena 40 
Gardabha 100 ( Gathas 617-618 ) 

605 


605 years and five months after the V. N. Saka became the king (619) 
1323 years after Saka (i.e. V. N. 1928) in Kusumapura (Pataliputra) Duttha- — 
buddhi (Kalki) will be born, his misdeeds are enumerated (625-" ) about 
Caturmukha (Kalki) king it is said that for satisfaction of his greed he 
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dig out the Stüpas (631- ), Lonadevi's story (637- ), Nagaradevata’s inter- 


verition (651- ), Floods in rivers Ganges, etc. and destruction due to that 
(658), construction of a new City by the king and for sometime his good 
behaviour (672- ), after fifty years of good behaviour again Kalki adopts 
his old tactics to harass the monks (674- ), Acirya Padivata (678- ), 
Kalki’s death at the age of 86 in V. N. 2,000 (685), Kalki’s son Datta's en- 
thronement by Indra (686), for a little less than 20,000 years there will be 
regard for Sangha (689), the birth of Sakka, his son Jiyasatta, his grandson 
Meghaghosa and at the end there will be Vimalavahana king (690). 

Begins the story of Srutahani upto Duppasaha (693), Viccheda of Kevali 
in V. N. 64 with the death of Jambü (698), Viccheda of Manahparyaya, etc. 
(695), Viccheda of Caturdasapürva at the time of Sthülabhadra in V. N. 170 
(697). The question regarding the Viccheda ( 698- ). The birth of 
Mahavira when there remained 71-1/2 + 3 years and 8 months for the end of 
fourth Araka and his death occurred when 3 years -- 8 months and 15 days 
remained for the end of the same (704-5), Sudharma Jambü, Prabhava, 
Sayyambhava, Jasabhadda, Sambhüto, Bhaddabahu ( 707- ), due to anavrsti 
monks had to leave Magadha (712), after returning back— 

ते fafa एक्कमेक सञ्झाओ कस्स 53ج‎ घरति। 
ER दुट्कालेण अम्हे AZT उ ASAT ॥ ७१७ ۱۷ 
a जस्स धरइ कठे ते त परियट्टिऊण 6:3١ 
तो णहि पिंडिताई तहिये एक्कारसंगाई ॥ ७१८ ॥ 
Some of the monks go to Bhaddabahu and say to him on behalf of Sangha— 
तं अज्ञकालियजिणो वीरसंघो ते जायए सब्यो | 
पुव्वसुयक(घ)म्म'धारय पुव्वणं वायण देहि ॥ ७२३ ॥ 
but as he was not ready to give Vacana was asked by the monks as to what 
will be the danda proper for you for such behaviour (724-6). He replies— 
सो भणति एव भणिएं अविसन्नो वीरवयणनियमेण | 
वजेयव्वो सुयनिण्हओ त्ति अह सब्वसाहू हिं ॥ ७२७ N 
then the monks say to him— 
ते एवं जाणमाणो नेच्छप्ति नो पाडिपुच्छिय ےج‎ | 
तं थाणं पत्त ते कह तं पासे ठवेहामो ॥ ७२८ ॥ 
बारसविहसंभोगो वज्र तो तय समणसंघो | 
जं ने 1828 न वि इच्छसि वाय्रणं दाउ ॥ ७२९ d 
on this he apices to Ee Vacana (730), so more than 500 monks go to him, 
one of them being Sthülabhadra who only remains with him upto-the end 
(738- ),as he learns the 11th pürva his seven sisters come to him and à 
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miracle is performed by him (749- ' ) and knowing this Bhadrabahu informs ॑ 
him to discontinue the further vàcanà. Buton his request he ‘gives him vàcana 
of the rest (764- ). Story of previous life of Sthülabhadra ( 772- ) 
Bhadrabahu though gives Vacana of the last four Pürvas to him he is not 
permitted to teach them to others; so, after him only ten pürvas remain 
(797- )— 

एतेण कारणेणं उ पुरिसजुगे अट्रैमम्मि वीरस्स | 

सयराहेण पणट्टाइ जाण चत्तारि पुव्वाइं ॥ ७९८ ॥ 

अणवट्टुष्पो य तवो तवपारंची य दो बि वोच्छिन्ना। 

चोइसमुव्वघरम्मी धरंति Sar उजा fact ॥ ७९९ ॥ 

ते एव सगवंसो य नंदवंसो य मरुयवंसो य | 

सयराहेण Wet समयं सज्ञायवंसेण || ८००॥ 

पढमो दसपुव्वीण TETER जसकरो धीरो | 

नामेण थूलभद्दो अविहिसाधम्ममद्दो त्ति ॥ ८०१ d 


and the last Dasapuvvi will be Saccamitta (802- ) and after V. N. 1000 in 
the time of Uttaravayaga, the last knower of Puvvagaya, the Viccheda of 
Parvas will cccur (805- ). Then follows the mention of the Viccheda of 
the rest of the Agamas ( 807- )— which is compared here with the account 
of the Digambara tradition :— 


In V. N. or V. N. The end of occurred according to 
64 — Kevali Tittho. 694 
— 62  Kevali Tiloya. 4. 1478 
170 —  Srutakevali Tittho. 697 
— 162 Srutàkevali Tiloya. 4. 1484 
375 — DPDasapirvi Tittho. 800 
— 345 Dasapürvi Tiloya. 4. 1486 
— 565 Ekadasangadhara » 4. 1489 
— 683 Acarangadhara! » 4. 1491 
Will occur according to. 
1000 — Puvvagaya Tittho. 806 
1250 = Last six Angas and » 807 
Vyakhyaprajfiapti 
1300 — Samavaya 810 
1350 —  Sthananga » 1 
1400 2r Kalpa and Vyavahara 355 8II2 
1500 — Dasasruta » 813 
1900 — Sutrakrtanga » 814 


: 14, "There is some difference about the calculation but the year 683 is common, 
vido DAhavala part I, Intro. pp. 26 ff. and Jaya Dhavalü part I, Intro. pp. 48 ff : 
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2000 ۹90 Nisitha ट 815 
20000 0" Acaranga », 816 
` 20500 — Uttaradhyayana Se ران‎ 
20900 @) Dasavaikalika ARI 
= 20317  Srutatirthaviccheda Tiloya. 4. 1493 


Then the lives of the following are narrated : Duppasaha the last monk 
(825), Faggusiri the last nun (837), Saccasiri the last lay-woman (838), 
Vimalavahana the last king and Sumuha his amatya (840 ), Indra comes and 
offers his prayers to the Sangha (843). The gathas of the Prayer are 
from Nandi ( 844 — ) Again, the life of Duppasaha ( 850 - ), and the future lives 
of Vimalavahana and others (857) are sketched upto the end of V. N. 21000 
Avasyaka, Anuyogadvara and Nandi will remain intact ( avvocchinna ) 
(861 —).; two types of caritra — Samayika and Chedopasthapaniya will be 
possible till the existence of the Tirtha. (863 ) and so — 

जो भणति afta धम्मो नेव सामाइय न चेव य TÉ | 
सो समणसंघबञ्झो कायब्वो समणसंदेण ॥ ८६४ ॥ 
ag जिणमतं CEES दा मा ववहारदेसण मुयह। 
ववहारनयच्छेदे तित्थुच्छेदो हओोडवरुसं ॥ ८६५ ॥ 
gaa गणिपिङसुं faa FAI TAF | 

ada RAAT च सियवादो ॥ ८६६ d‏ نٹ 

जो सियवायं भासति पमाणनयपेसळं गुणाधारं | 

भावेइ भणेण सया सो हु IAM पवयणस्स ॥ ८६७ di 

At the end of (5) Dusama there will be the end of Dhamma and 
so after that adhamma will prevail (870 - ) — The condition during the 
(6) Dusama (871 - ), mention of 10 accheragas (884—) and of the no. 54 
of Loguttamapurusas (886), the (6) Eganta-dusama Kala described (933), 
then only the adhamma will prevail, And— 

गोधम्मसमाणाई तेसिं मणुयाण FTE ॥ ९४० ॥ 

panal Calamities (946), men will have to dwell in the islands of the Ganges, 
the Sindhu and the mounts ( 951 —) duration of the (6) Atidusama ( 957 ). 

i Then begins the description of the Utsarpini the progressive cycle of 
time wherein there will be progress in every respect. The first is (1) Atidusama 
in reverse form (959), the rains of five types ( 975 ), and as a result the 
depression of natural calamities (978 —) and then comes (2 ) Dugama (987). 

एवं परिवड्ढमाणे लोए चंदे व धवलपक्खम्मि | 
afa मशुयाण तया सहस्स fur होइ मणसुद्धी ॥ ९९१ ॥ 


Béginning of (3) Dusamasusama (993), mention of seven 45 
to be born in Dusama (999). 


r 
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Here it may be noted that after the gatha No..1008 it is noted that 
‘ gatha Sahassam gatam This means that originally this gatha was numbe- 
red 1000th ; from this it can safely be concluded that before this gatha eight 
gathas are somewhere interpolated. Mention of Tirthankaras, Cakri and 
Vasudevas to be born in (3) Dusamasusama Kala ( 1019 —), Seniya of the 
previous birth will be born as Mahàpauma (Pauma), Tirthankara, parents 
and the dreams etc. (1020 -), Mahapadma’s other name Vimalavahana 
(1050), ganadharas of Mahapauma (1088), Names of the Tirthankaras to 
be born in Utsarpini in Bharata (105—), in Airavata ( 11 10), Cakri.of 
Bharata and Airavata ( 117 —), Vasudeva etc. ( 1136 — ). 

Description of ( 4) Susama-Dusama Araka (1145- ), of ( 5) Susama 
(1151- ), of (6) Susama Susama (1150). The persons who do not deserve 
to hear this (1181- ) and those who deserve (1184- ). Preaching on 
Sammatta, Jaana and Caritta (1186) — (10) Yati Dharma (1187) adoration 
of Samyaktva (1202-  ). 

सम्मत्ताओ नाणं सियवायसमन्निय महाविसमं | 

भावाभावविभावं تچ‎ पि गणिपिडगं ॥ १२१२॥ 

जं अन्नाणी कम्मं खवेइ बहुया वि वासकोडीहिं | 

ते नाणी REIT खवेइ ऊसासमेत्तण ॥ १२१३ ॥ 
then comes the description of Moksa (1215) 

जह नाम कोइ मेच्छो नगरगुणे बहुविहे वि जाणतो | 

नव ug परिकहेउ उवमाए तहिं भसंतीए॥ १२४० ॥ 
conclusion and adoration to Sangha anda request to correct the mistakes 
(1247-50). The Prasasti at the end is as follows :— 

RATA सम्मत्ता । श्री योगिनीपुरवासिभिमेहर्डिके UM: सकलनागरिकलोक- 
सुख्येष्ठ० दूदा 5० SET 5० पदमसीहेः स्वपितुः सा० राजदे श्रेयसे अनुयोगद्वारचूर्णिः ५ षोडशक 
सूत्रवृत्ति: २ तित्थोगाली ३ श्री ताडे तथा श्री ऋषभदेवचरितं १२ सहस्रं कागदे स्वं पुस्तिका ४ 
तपागच्छानायकसुन्द्रसूरीणासुपदेशोन संवत्‌ १४५२ श्रीपत्तने लेखिता इति भद्रे ॥ छ ॥ 


Sources : 


The main theme of T. is to describe in detail the progressive annihila- 
tion of the present Tirtha. But in order to give an idea of the whole cycle of 
time which is called Kalpa and to present the theme of T. as a part of the 
Whole cycle of time T. describes the two divisions of Kalpa the Avasarpini 


and the Utsarpini setting up in that frame at a proper place the narration of — 


Progressive annihilation of the present Tirtha, so that one can have an idea 
of the same in the proper perspective. With this purpose in view the author 
has compiled this work using mainly canonical works and perhaps the old. 
Niryuktis and some other works of which we know very little, It is definite — 


` 
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` that he has used for the description of the Kalpa or the Kalacakra the follow- 


ing:works : Bhagavati Sūtra, S. 287; — Jambidvipaprajnapti second vaksas- 
kara, sutras 18 —, wherein the Avasarpini and Utsarpini of Bharata are 
described. However, it may be noted here that the T. does not follow Jambi, 
( Sütra 28 ) with regard to the number of Kulakaras and their Niti. T. follows 
here Sthànànga (556) and Samavayanga (157). This, question of number is 
discussed by Jinabhadra in his Visésanavati and by Santicandra in his Com. 
(p.132) on Jamp. (also see my note on this, Sthananga-Samavayanga 
p. 692-695). For life of Bharata vide Jambi. P. Vaks. III. As regards the 
detailed description of Tirthankaras and Kulakaras, etc., which is found here, 
it is to be noted that we are not sure if it is from Avasyakaniryukti; we may 
consult the AvaN. 150 ff. for finding out the common source. Paumacariya 
( Uddesa-21 ) of Vimala gives the details as are found in T. We should also 
compare the Tiloyapannatti (4. 313 ff) which is also useful in deciding the 
source of T. 


Comparison and Date: 


In the 7. itself we find many times stated that T. was preached by 

Lord Mahavira or the Jinavara (5,677, 875, 895, 1180, 1246, 1247, etc. ). 

Original T. had one lac padas (5, 1246), but this T. is an abridgement of the 

original T. (6. 706, 875). The reference to Titthogaliya is found in Vyavahara- 
bhasya wherein it is stated : 

तित्थोगाली wet वत्तव्वा होइ भाणुपुव्वीए 

जे तस्स उ अंगस्स बुच्छेदो जहिं विणिहिट्टे qo ७०४ ॥ 


It is certain that according to Vyavaharabhasya the progressive viccheda of 
Angas is described in T. The question was raised as to what was lost and 
what was not at the time of death of Jambi and the Vya. Bhasya says that it 
is to be decided according to T. (10.695). Some said ( Vya. 10. 695) that 
there was no path for liberation after Jambi. But in T. the question is decid- 
ed that upto the end of the Dusama there will be Sàmayika and Cheda Caritras 
( T. 863-867). Moreover, Vya. B. favourably records the view that there is 
no Viccheda of four Vyavaharas (10.703) as accepted by some ( 10. 696). 
And according to T. there will be the persons who will possess the Kalpa and 
Vyavahara (10. 702 : Kappavavaharadharino dhira ). We find the same men- 
tioned in T. : Taiyd vi Kappa-Vavahàradharo — 676. “ Manaparamohi” etc. 
( T. 695 and Vya. B. 19. 699 ) is from the same source i. e. Niryukti. So, it 15 
certain that T. was present before the author of Vya. B. Some of the gathas 
of Sangha Stuti occurring in Nandi are found in T. (vide T. 844-848 and 
Nandi 4-8 ) but in Nandi the order of these gathas is different. Here, E am not 
in a position to decide whether T. quotes from Nandi. 
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AyN. 1243, and ‘ Sapadikkammano Dhammo T. 447 is also commor in 
Miilacdra (7. 129) and AvN. (1241). Moreover, many gathas of T. describ- 
| ing the life of Rsabha and giving the common features of all the Tirthankaras 
| are found in Avasyakaniryukti such as.— 


AvN. (Dipika Ed.) 150-161 = T. 70-81; AvN. 162-168 = T. 83-89; 
AvN. 189-195 = T. 275-280; AvN. 196-207 = T. 282-290 and Bhasya No. 4; 
AyN. 221-223 = T. 385-387; AvN. 228 = T. 399; AvN. 319-320 = T. 400- 
401; AvN. 253-254 comp. with T. 402, 405 and 406; AvN. 341, 346, 546, 547, 
548, 552, 553, 551 = T. 421-429; AvN. 554-567 = T. 430-446; T. 1216-46 
have many gathas common with AvN. 952-982; AvN. 1241-43 = T. 447-449; 
Also comp. these with Devendrastava 273-302. 
| 7. has following gatha :— 
st अन्नाणी कम्मं uz agaa वासकोडीहिं। 
ते नाणी तिहिं गुत्तो खवेइ उस्साससेत्त॑ण ॥ १२१३ ॥ 


The same is found in Mahapratyakhyana-101. With slight variation 
Kundakunda's Pravacanasara has :— 
a अन्नाणी कम्मं खवेइ भवसयसस्साकोडीहिं | 
तं णाणी तिहि gat खवेइ उस्सासमेत्तेण ॥ ३. ३८॥ 


and also Vimala’s Paumacariya :— 

| जं भन्नाणतवस्सी waz भवसयइस्सकोडी हिं | 
कम्मं तं तिहि gat खवेइ नाणी FEAT ॥ १०२. १७७ N 

It should also be noted that— 

fasafa चरियभट्टा goanagi न RFR U १६ ॥ 

this latter half is found in Ekatvanupreksa of Kundakunda and T. has— 
fasafa चरणहीणा देसणहीणा न safe ॥ १२०७ ۷ 

But note that in Bhaktaparijna 66 it is the same as that of Kundakunda’s 

Ekatva. 19. with a difference that the former has singular number. 


Amongst these authors it is difficult to say who is influenced by whom. 


T. Gathas 1226-1227 are from Uttaradhyayana 36.56-57. These and 
other factors help us in deciding the date of T. But since the dates of all the 
Works utilised for comparison are not finally settled, we are not in a position 
to finalize the date of T. This much we can say that it was compiled before 


Kalyanavijayaji that T. was completed in the 5th Century of Vikrama era, 
vide his essay on Vira Nirvana Samyat, p. 30 © 


Aloc-44 
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आ Bavisam Tithayara" T. 449 is common in .Malabara (7.36 ) and 


Vyavahara Bhasya and we may for the time being agree with Shri Muni 
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Ei HISTORY SECTION 


A DYNASTY OF BUDDHIST KINGS OF SRIHATTA 
By 


BISWANARAYAN SHASTRI, 
Gauhati 


A single-plate copper-plate inscription has recently been discovered in 
Sylhat, East Pakistan. It is not known to me if the plate has yet been deci- 
phered and published somewhere. I have deciphered the plate and purport 
of my reading is given here. This copper-plate is of great importance from 
the point of reconstruction of socio-religious history of mediaeval Srihatta 
and for that matter of eastern part of India. 


The copper-plate bears the royal insignia with the inscription Sri ^ 


Candra on top which is circular in shape with some flowery figures. The plate 
has 28 lines on the front side and 37 lines on the reverse. Each line is about 
21:32 c.m. in length and has 41 letters on the average. The letters of the in- 
scription closely resemble that of eleventh century inscriptions of eastern India. 


There are 21 verses composed in different metres and the rest are in 
prose. In the verse portion the inscription gives the genealogy of the king 
who granted the land, his conquests and exploits and in the prose portion 
description of Jand granted to the Brahmanas, names of Brahmanas and their 
share are given. In the conclusion entreaties, which are usual to all land-grant 
copper-plates are inserted and the future kings, by extolling the virtues from 


land grant, are requested to honour this Royal proclamation. This is to be 
honoured since Dharma is there. 


Neither the date of the conquest of the king nor of his predecessor 
can be traced in the inscription. There is no reference to contemporary kings or 
known events. The land was granted and the copper-plate was issued on the 
first day of the month of Sravana. The year is Samvat which is quite illegible. 
The history is silent regarding the existence ofthe kingdom over which king 
Sri Candra and his predecessor wielded power. The date of this dynasty is, 
therefore, not certain. From other circumstantial evidences and from the 
characteristics of the inscription and letters this dynasty can roughly be placed 
at the latter half of the eleventh upto the first half of the twelfth century. 


From the description given in the inscription it is known that dynasty 
of four Buddhist kings reigned in Srihatfa, probably in the eleventh and the 


r 
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twelfth centuries. The dynasty of which Sri Candra is tbe fourth in succession ' 


was, in all probability, founded by one Pürnacandra the great grand-father of 
Sricandra. Therefore, this dynasty was not an old one nor a great number 
| of kings of this dynasty ruled. Only names of four kings, including the 
| donor are known. 


They are Parnacandra, Suvarnacandra, Trailokyacandra and Sri Candra. 


The copper-plate does not trace the descendancy of the dynasty from 
any divinity nor links it up with any famous Royal house. The dynasty, 
therefore, was established by Pürnacandra, the great grand father of the 
donor, who issued the copper-plate. In all probability Pürnacandra was a 
powerful Buddhist chieftain under the Pala Kings of Bengal. Suddenly he 
wielded power and declared himself as the ruler of the region. The inscrip- 
tion describes him as a great king but such unfounded description may be 
taken as eulogy which is not uncommon in copper-plate inscriptions of 
similar nature. 


RS SRS 5 


j E Pürnacandra, the famous one, was the king of the eastern region of 
the country. His son Suvarnacandra succeeded his father to the throne. He 
was called Suvarnacandra because his mother’s Dohoda (the craving of a 
i pregnant woman ) for the moon was satisfied by a moon made of gold. 
Trailokyacandra, the son of Suvarnacandra, who could vanquish the enemies 
by his sword, succeeded him and conquered vast regions. A 


Trailokyacandra begot a son, named Sricandra by his wife, Kaficika by 
name. Sri Candra was the hero of many a battle and he led a number of 
successful invasions into the territory of Uttarapatha, Kamarüpa and other 
places. After his conquest he established his war capital ( Skandhavara ) in 
Vikramapur (now east Pakistan) and ordered the grant of land to the 
Brahmanas of Srihatta. The land granted was in Candrapura Visaya in 
Srihatta mandala which was within the jurisdiction of Pundravardhanabhukti. 


The boundaries of the land granted were as follows: In the east, a 
great forest, in the south the river Moni, in the west-the river Vetrasvati and 
in the north-the river Kosiara. s 

Different people had shares in the land granted. The income from 
the products of the land is to be used for the maintenance of ten students of. 
Pali canons, and five Brahmanas who are in their studies. Besides, the 
Brahmanas, the ganakas and kayasthas had their proportionate shares. 


Four malakaras ( garlanders ) two oilmen, two potters, five kahalikas, 
( blower of Kahala-a kind of musical instrument) two blowers of Conch 
two drummers, eight Draparikas, a few attendants, a few cobblers, natas, 
Sütradharas and architects had to be maintained from the products of the land 


y 
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A few important verses are quoted below which will testify the religious 
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faith of the kings and the literary beauty of the composition. 


स्वस्ति! 
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वक्ष्यो जिनस्‌ स भगवान्‌ करुणैकपात्रो 


धर्मोऽप्यसौ विजयते जगदेकदीपः | 
यत्‌ सेवया सकल एव महानुभावस 


संसारपारमझुपगच्छति fuu: ॥ १ ॥ 


पूर्णचन्द्र इति श्रीमानासीत्‌... ... ... 


नाझी विशुद्धो न तुळाधिरूढः 
कितु प्रकृत्यैव युतो altar | 
तत्रापि कल्याणसुवणेकलपस्‌ 


सुवणेचन्द्रस सुकृती ततोऽभूत्‌ ۱۱ 


किळदोहदेव‏ 58151 آ3 
दिदृक्षानोदितमिन्दुबिम्वम्‌ |‏ 
सुवर्णचन्द्रेण तोषितेति‏ 
सुवर्णचन्द्र समुदाहरन्ति ॥ ¥ Il‏ 


* 7 * * 


त्रेळोक्यप्रथितोरुकीर्ति- 
^ x 

रजनि त्रेलोक्यचन्द्रो नृपः ॥ ६ ॥ 
चतुः पयोरारिसमाश्चप्रथवी- 
जयाभिलाषी विषयेऽतलुः्घः | 
युद्धेषु निस्तृंलताजलेन 

SR. afi 5 
यो वेरिवहि शमयांचकार ॥ ७ ॥ 


इन्द्राणीक महेन्द्रस्य भवानीव भवस्य या | 
तस्य श्रीकांचिका नाम बभूव महिषी प्रिया ॥ २२ ॥ 


स राजयोगेन झुभे मुहूर्त 
ALa 
मोहूतिकसूचितराजचिह्वम्‌ | 
अवाप तस्यां तनयं नयज्ञः 


श्रचन्द्रमिन्दूपममिन्द्रतेजाः ॥ २३ ॥ 


Haridwar 
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एकातपत्रांकमरणां भुवं यो و تا ا‎ 
विधाय वेघेयजनाविधेय: | 
चकार कारासुनिवेशितारि-- 
| aa: सुगन्धिनेदसान्सुखानि ॥ २४ N 
* x * 
कप्रोच्छूनजजरं हूनीकपोलोदरम्‌ | 
येनोन्मूलितमुत्‌्कलीनयनयोस्रालीसुराघ्रूणितम्‌ ॥ 


X * 3 x 
A A A 
स खलु श्रीविक्रमपुरसमावासित-श्री मजयस्कन्धावारात्‌ परमसो गत-परमेश्वर-परमभट्टारको 


महाराजाधिराज-श्रीत्रेलोक्यचन्द्रदेवपादानुध्यातः परमसोगत-परमेश्वर-परमभट्टारको महाराजा- 
घिराजः श्रीमान्‌ चन्द्र देवः कुशली | 


RS i- 


श्रीपौण्ड्वरधनि मुक्त्यन्त्यःपाति-श्रीहद्दमण्डलस्य............... चन्दपुरविषयेषु......... 

पूर्वेण Jaq कोट्टाली सीमा दक्षिणेन alfa नदी सीमा, पश्चिमेन...... वेत्रस्वती नदी 
सीमा, उत्तरेण कोशिआरा नदी सीमा इत्येत्‌ चतुःसोमापर्यन्तान्‌ चन्द्रपुराभिधानं ब्रह्मपुरस्य 
विकल्पम्‌......... एतस्मिन्‌ TEA. 
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"ARCHAEOLOGY SECTION 


THE PRE-N.B.P. WARE CERAMIC INDUSTRY OF BIHAR 
By 


DR. SITA RAM Roy, M.A., Ph. D., 
Patna 


The modern scientific archaeological excavations in the State of Bihar, 
although conducted at a very few sites and at fewer of them below the pre- 
N..B. P. Ware level, throw a considerable light upon the pre-N. B. P. Ware 
ceramic industry of the region. Rajgir' (District Patna) and Sonepur? 
(District Gaya) in South Bihar and Vaisali (District Muzaffarpur) and 
Chirand* ( District Saran ) in North Bihar have yielded from the strata lying 
below the deposit associated with the Northern Black Polished Ware a few 
ceramic materials represented by the sherds of the red ware, black-and-red 
ware and grey ware. The occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware from Vaisali,s 
though found in association with the N. B. P. Ware, reflects its pre-N. B. P. 
Ware character. 


Only a few pieces of the Painted Grey Ware were discovered from 
Vaisali; even those specimens were picked up from a Garh? area alone,’ where 
they were, most probably, re-deposited from the earlier level. However, the 
discovery of these pieces of the Painted Grey Ware was very important one. 
The excavations unearthed this ware sufficiently from earlier levels in associa. 
tion with the Northern Black Polished Ware. We tried to reach regular 
Painted Grey Ware strata, if any, below the N. B. P. Ware level, but it could 
not be possible owing to the appearance of the subsoil water level. 


The ware had medium fabric, and it was of ashy grey colour, which 
was the result of its being fired under reducing conditions in the kiln. The 
baking of the pottery seemed to have been satisfactory. Unfortunately our 
Specimens were too fragmentary to determine their all shapes. Of them two 


represent rimless carinated handis and one seemed to have been a fragment 


H 0 ज a چوس جج‎ 
l. Ancient India, No. 7, iss Wb 


2. Indian Archaeolo 
1961-02, p. 4. 

3. Ibid., 1959-60, p. 16, 

4, Ibid., 1962-63 (unpublished); 

5. x Ihid., 1958-59, p. 12, 

6. Locally known as Raja Visala Ka Garh. 2 

7, Indian Archeology —A Review, 1958-59, p. 12, 


gy - A Review 1956-57, p. 19; 1959-60, p. 14; 1960-61, p. 4; 


1968-64 (unpublished); 1964 65 (unpublished). 
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ofa ig All these specimens were wheel-turned. The designs of the paint- 
ing executed on the pottery were in black and sometimes in blackish washy 
colour. The paint was, undoubtedly applied to pots before they were fired 
in the kiln. Since our examples are very few in number, they supply only 

leafy and linear designs executed both on the exterior and interior. 5 


From the above observation we infer that by the time the art of the 
making of the Painted Grey Ware reached the region of Vaisali, its position 
was almost shaking. Further, it may be suggested that the people using the 
Northern Black Polished Ware might have accidentally come across a few 
sherds of the Painted Grey Ware and have tried the designs on their own 
materials. As they were ignorant of the art whose masters had long pre- 
deceased, the N. B. P. Ware using people could not help producing the result 
in their own way on the material locally available Or since we could not 
dig further down due to the appearance of the subsoil water, it may be con- 
cluded that the Painted Grey Ware level, which may have been below the 
subsoil water level, could not be reached, and naturally it is not wise to draw 
any imaginary inference from the present discovery of the ware. However, 
the Painted Grey Ware from Vaisali gives us a picture of the brilliantly 
developed ceramic art of the region even before the appearance of the 
Northern Black Polished Ware. 


Both the coarse and the fine varieties of the black-and-red ware were 
found in the period under review from Sonepur, Chirand and Vaisali; the 
coarse varieties being more frequent than the fine ones. The firing of the 
coarse ware was possibly done under low temperature and that of the fine 
one under high temperature. Generally from all sites the ware was dis- 
covered in two types. viz., dishes and bowls; some sherds or basins were also 
picked up. Specimens were treated with both slip and wash. 


The radiocarbon datings of the charred rice, discovered from the pre- 
N. B. P. Ware levels from Sonepur;? and of the charcoal, discovered from the 
black-and-red ware level of Chirand!? take the art of making black-and-red 
ware to a date much earlier than the Northern Black Polished Ware. 


Plain grey ware pieces, represented by dishes and bowls, were also dis- 
covered from the pre-N. B. P. Ware levels at Vaisali. Fragments of fragile 
pale-red wares from Vaisali? represented by vases only and those from 


CU M ما ا ا ا ماس‎ ENARRARE DILE M LU LL سے کے مس‎ 
8. This view was already expressed by the author elsewhere, See Rancht 


University Journal of Historical Research, Vol. V, pp. 11-16. 
9. Report of the Radiocarbon Dating Committee, Tata Institute of Punda- 
mental Research, Bombay; datod 28-3-66. 
AO. Ibid., dated 11-1-65. ^ 
ll. Author's unpublished report. 
12, Ibid, 
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` Rajgir? with undetermined shapes, are reported. Both the grey and red | 


wares of Vaigali, under review, were treated with a wash. 

To sum up, people of Bihar during the pre-N. B. P. Ware days were 
for advanced in the art of pottery-making; they not only knew how to treat 
a pot with a wash or a slip or a painting, but also they had a clear idea of all 
the methods of burning the pottery, viz., closed kiln-firing under reducing 
condition, open kiln-firing and firing pots in inverted positions. From the 
above observations one can conclude that pot-masters of those days were 
such an advanced people and could not be named as non-Aryans. us 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


13. Ancient India, No. 7. 


ls. The author had expressed elsewhere that the masters of tho black-aud-red 
ware from pre-N. B. P. level were non-Aryans. See Ranchi University Journal of 
Historical Research, Vol. V, pp. 11-16, 
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f INDIAN LINGUISTICS SECTION 


ORIGIN OF INSTRUMENTAL NE IN DAKKHINI 
By 


D. V. CHAUHAN, 
Bombay 


The fact that the post-position né used in the instrumental nominative 
is derived from the Sanskrit éna, is now well-established. The view held by 
the Late R. G. Bhandarkar! has been accepted all over.? 


There is, however, a controversy as to the original habitat of the post- 
position né in the instrumental nominative case. George A. Grierson’ held 
,that— 
* There is a difference of opinion about the fact that its post-position. 
né accompanying the nominative has come into Urdu ( Dakkhini) from the 
Marathi language or is a product of the language in the vicinity of Delhi”. 


Dr. Sabzwari has, in an article,* tried to show that the original habitat 
of post-position ne accompanying the subject in transitive verbs in the past 
tense in Dakkhini, and consequently in Hindi and Urdu, is the region of 
Khariboli and not of Marathi. Dr. Shriram Sharma has surmised’ that né. 
might have existed in the Khariboli of Delhi. Both these views are expressed — 
without properly assessing the material concerned. 2 

It has been agreed on all hands that this né is not found in the Eastern — 
Hindi dialects. Dr. Baburam Saksena’s investigations of the Awadhi dialect 

_ that ne does not find place either in the nominative or the instrumental, con: 
. Clusively proves this. s 
In the Braja dialect of Hindi ne is found sometimes but it is of lat 
occurrence. The position’ stated by Dr. Dhirendra Varma may be t 
sufficiently conclusive. He has asserted that in the Old Brajabhasa he 
conveyed by the instrumental nominative postposition was convey, 
the utilisation of any postposition, through the direct or oblique b se 
oun or pronoun. He states further that né or nen was tra ed as lat 
the Sixteenth Century only. Nevertheless it has not been of ge | 
He adds further that of the forms nē, nai and nain, the forme 
Currency» The form nai is sometimes used. Nên is also fc 
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The assertion ,of Dr. Sharma? that ne is current in Rajasthani also js 
disproved by the widely accepted investigations by the Late Dr. Tessitorj.9 
He has observed that the postposition nain is usually used for the dative 
case. In the Old Western Rajasthani the use of nain for the instrumental 
nominative with the transitive past tense has been only exceptional. He came 
across only two of its uses. In the later development of the language the use 
of nai in the instrumental nominative finds, according to him, wider currency, 
( The material assessed is of early fifteenth century and of later period ). 


The position in Marathi : 
3 The use of nén postposition for the instrumental in the Marathi 
language! is regular and varied. Shri Mangrulkar A." has analysed the 
purpose of this varied use and come to the conclusion that— 


(i) the post-position nén is used to denote the instrumental nomi-‏ ےہا 

native case in the past tense with transitive verbs; 
(ii) it is used to denote the instrumental when the instrument or means 
b by which something is accomplished. 
f All the eleven categories of the use of nén in Marathi enumerated by the? 
Late Damle, conform, more or less, to the two broad categories evolved by 
Mangrulkar. It may be stated here that the use of nen in Marathi under the 
first category above is exclusively in the instrumental nominative case, with 
the transitive verbs and in the past tense. The use, on the other hand, in the 
second category may be in the present, past or future. 


Examples under first category are: 
(i) Ramanén Ravanasa marilen. 
(ii) Ingraji Sarkarnen Bajiravasa pension dilen. 
Those under the second are: 
(i) Mazhyanén صقط‎ kama karawela. 
(ii) Tyanén javen. 
(iii) Cakünen lekhani karitata, 
(iv) To talawarinén tyace dona tukade udavila. 
(v) Watenén kanten phara ahéta. 
(vi) Kananén bahira. 
(vii) Cara botànin uncha., etc 


Dr. Shaukat Sabzwari'? has very correctly analysed these purposes indepen- 
۱ dently and come to this very conclusion mentioned here. He has also noted 
E innt in Sanskrit the use of ēna for the instrumental covers both categories 
e one and two. He has further observed that in the Urdu ( Dakkhini ) language, — 
; the postposition né is used in the first category while for the instrumental | 
under the second category Urdü ( Dakkhini ) uses “se”, He gives an 
ळर imple : Zaid nē Bakar ko lathi se mara, 
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P Assamese : i E ; = 
It may be purposefully mentioned here that exactly similar is the ute, mE 

of ê, -¢ postposition in the Assamese language utilised for the different आ 
| purposes of the instrumental. Dr. Kakati!? observes that in Assamese the post- 
| position is-e, is derived from the Sanskrit ēna but with a complete loss of the z 
| nasal na, while in Marathi the postposition is - én and ñen derived from the 
same Sanskrit source. In Marathi ên the nasal is not lost, but eroded and 
nasalised. Bhandarkar has explained the formation of -nén. Correspondence 
in Assamese and Marathi serves more than one purpose. 

Dr. Kakati further observes that the nominative case-ending-e is 
shared also by Bengali and Oriya. 


In Dakkhini : 

The use of né in the Dakkhini Hindi is exclusively limited to the instru- 
mental nominative case in the past tense with transitive verbs. This exactly 
corresponds with the first category in Marathi mentioned above and instru- 
mental nominative of Assamese. Dakkhini has never attempted to use né 
` for the purposes mentioned in the second category. Sê is used for this cate- 
gory. Sün, Són are merely Awadhi variants of the same both derived from 
the Sanskrit Sahitam and Samam, meaning ‘ with’. 


eem ا ا‎ ee pde + 


Unfortunately Dr. Shaukat Sabzwari has examined none of the authors 
Khaja Bande Nawaz (3850 Daraz (721-825 Hijra), Nizami (about 866 Hijra ), 
Shah Ashraf Biyabani (909 H.), Abdul (1012 H.), Mulla Vajahi ( 1018 H .) 
and others, most of whom are now published. He has mentioned Amir 
Khushran's stray couplets which are most unreliable for the purposes like 
this. Mohammad Afzal (1035 Hijra) and Chander Bhan Brahman ( died 
1072 Hijra) are mentioned. But they are too later. 

Gesu Daraz : 

Iam using Khaja Bande Nawaz (3050 Daraz for the assessment of the 
position of nē in Dakkhini. Miaraj-ul-ashgin is edited and published by three 
scholars. Iam using Khaliq Anjnm's'* edition. Shikar Namah is published.’ 
Durr-ul-asrar and Tilavat-ul-Wajud are with me in copies of Mss as provided 
to me by Shri Mubariz-ud-din Rafaat. 

Tn the Miraj-ul-ashgin (about 20 printed pages) the postposition nè — 
has been correctly used only six times with this difference that the verb. 
changes according to the subject while the modern practice is of verb follows _ 
ing the object. i 

Khuda né farmayé hain (64. 1. The first figure is of page and th 
other after the point is of the linc), Hazrat ne qhataré mên 9 
| Allàh nê peshwa kiya (69. 17), Hazrat né 0016 (71. 5), Hazrat ne qh 
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bole ( 77. 3) and Tum ne düdh piyê so qhüb kiyê ( 67. 17). The wrong uses 
of né are: unné bhi talab howega (61. 13), egane kon unné deta ( 63. 12 ), 3 

unné daraghat ka meva bhi khayéga (78. 18) and begané kon unane nain‏ کے 
deta (63. 12). It may be noted here that né has been used with the future‏ 
tense also. Against these ten occasions of use, the number of defaults made is‏ 
forty (61. 10, 11; 63. 18; 66. 13, 15; 68. 12, 13; 70. 15, 21; 71. 4, 18; 72. 5,‏ 
TT. 1, 5, 6, 10, 13; 78. 9,‏ ;19 ,14 ,12 ,4 .76 ;9 ,4 .74 ;15 .73 ;21 ,18 ,17 ,10 ,9 
According to modern practice‏ ) 7 ,5 .81 ;17 ,14 ,5 .80 ;19 ,17 ,14 .79 ;16 
né should have been used in these sentences. This brings out the fact that‏ 
out of the fifty occasions in 80 per cent no né was used at all, in 12 per cent,‏ 
né was correctly used while in 8 per cent the use was wrong.‏ 


In a small tract, the Shikarnamah of 105 lines only the use of n& does 
not occur at all. There were two occasions for its use: usé sara alam khaya 
(line 28 ) and yak jana bolya (line 98). But ne has not been used. 


In another tract, the Durr-ul-asrar of about 300 lines, only twice nē 
B has been used: ts Johari né kamaliyat ki nazar stn O sab motiyon kin 
i dekha (1. 14), and Ay salik, tin nén apas kin Panchanya hai (2. 20). In^ 
5 addition to these, there were 22 occasions when, according to the present 
practice, né should have been used. But it is not so. This shows that default 
is 96 per cent and observance is only 8 per cent. The defaults are (3. 8. 14; 
GO IEE 20 OOO UTS 7. 10) IIS 9.4: 110-26; 5. 14, 7. 5. 23: 
8. 8, 12; 9. 13; 10. 3). 


In a fourth tract, the Tilawat-ul-Wajud of about 400 lines, nê occurs 
only once: Salik nê sacha hona pir kë bhaté mēn ap ko dena (4.12). This 
use to a casual observer of Dakkhini, is wrong. There were 28 more occasions 
for the use of né. But in all of them né has not been used. It may be noted 
here that default is 97 per cent and observance of rule only 3 per cent. 
Defaults are ( 1. 4, 4, 10, 13, 19, 23; 2. 22; 3. 14, 17, 18, 23; 4. 13, 14, 16; 
5. 28, 31; 6. 5, 20; 7. 11, 17, 18, 19; 8. 27; 9.2, 12; 11. 25; 12. 29 and 13. 1). 


If we consider all the four tracts together, we find that there were 105 
occasions for the use of né. But only on 8 occasions nē was used correctly, 
on 5 only wrongly and on 92 occasions default has occurred. The percentage 
of correct use is 8, of wrong use 5. and of default is 87. 


Abdul : 


- Another poet of Dakkhini, Abdul, the author of Jbrahin Namal wrote | 
_ his panegyric exactly two centuries after Gest Daraz. He is very important 
in the present context as he belonged to Delhi itself. He Says— 


, . Zaban Hindooi mujh so, hin Dehlavi (bait 99). , 


B 
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5. belong to Delhi and my tongue is: Hindooi, 2 Ibrahim Adilshah the Seconds : 


on being asked by Abdul as to which language the latter should use fot shis .- 
poetry, replied, E 
. Zabàn rüp pargat jo jis mulk kar 
Usi bachna sin shairi bol dhar ( bait 102) erak 


Compose your poetry in the language of that Country where your speech has 
developed. It is patent that Abdul wrote'in the language of Delhi. 


In the poem, Zbrahim Namah of 712 baits, Abdul has used the post- 
position only nine times. There were, according to the present practice, 
thirty more occasions for such use. But Abdul has not doneso. Default in 
the use of né in the following is glaring : 

(i) Na aisa dekhya kau sunya dani kana (bait 213). 

(ii) Na kau hüra dekhi suni hai to kana ( bait 283 ). 
Of the total 39 occasions available for the use of né, in only 23 per cent cases 
there is compliance and the default is 77 per cent. 


These facts lead us to the conclusion that there is almost anarchy in 
the use of the postposition ne. Gesü Daraz was a resident of Delhi ( except 
for about 12 years at Deogiri in his age of 5-16 years) for more than half a 
century. He was moving in the culturally most advanced sections of the 
community. He left Delhi in his old age of eighty years and passed his last 
20 years at Gulbarga in the Mysore State. The above tracts are writings here 
inthe Deccan. Had the postposition n& been a product of the Delhi Soil and 
a child of Khariboli, this would not have been the situation. As the facts of 
the situation reveal a very deplorable fate of the postposition, it lends great 
support to the postulation that it was a loan from some other language. As 
has been discussed above, it cannot be a loan from Braja, Rajasthani or 2 
Gujarati. It cannot be one from the Hariani also, in that it would have been 
a regular feature of Dakkhini when it reached Daksinavarta. It is then to be ps 
seen whether it can be a loan from Marathi. > 


Jfianesgvara, the author of Jüaneswari (written in 1290 A.D.) was 
eonsidered the first author of Marathi. But now the literary tradition is 
traced back at least by about 250 years before Jfüanesvara. Sripatibhatta of 
Rohinkheda-Buldhana-Maharashtra, wrote his Jyotisaratnamala™ in 1050 A.D. 
In this book we get all the important forms of the postposition ne, Janatena Dx 
(R23), atisena (R 74), aiseni (G 303-4), Rajena(G 464), aisena yogen — 
(G 268, 271), aiseni yogen ( G 269, 270, 272, 281, 300) and bahutancheni _ 
maten ( G 279). They reveal all material features of the instrumental 
This was about three and a half Centuries before the arrival of Khajah | 
Nawaz at Gulbarga. The R-Manuscript of Jyotisaratnamala is almost ٥ 


0 
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` temporaneous to Gesü.Daraz. Marathi had developed all - peculiarities of d 


this postposition in its ne and in forms by this time. 


Argument : 
| esc. The use of ne with the future tense in Dakkhini cannot, on a deeper 
understanding, be considered to be altogether wrong. 
(A) Compare Gesu Daraz’s sentences— | 
(1) Unné bhi talab howega ( 61. 13) 
(2) Unng daraqht ka meva bhi khayega (78. 18 ) 


with the following sentences of Sutrapatha™ ( 1280 A. D. ) 
(1) Tumcheni mungi rand na hoavi ( 10. 4) 
Jiteni mrtachàn dharmin vartàven (10. 13) 
Dr. S. G. Tulpule,'® Bloch and others agree that the Marathi sentences 
accompanied by the né-instrumental are in the future Participle ( Page 78 ). 
It may be easily seen that the use 0116 with Gest Daraz in the above setences 
is on the lines of the future participle of Marathi. 
(B) Compare further the sentences of Gesù Daraz— 
(1) Salik ne sacha hona; pir ke bhate men ap ko dena 
(4. 12 Tilavat-ul-Wajud ) 
: and again compare these sentences from Sab-ras of Mulla Vajahi.!? 
i (1) Be-namak khānē tē adami ne kya sawad pana (P. 68) 
(2) Insan ne itnà to hasil karna kih bare namaz 
kiyê lagan uss qhuda bin kuch yad na awe (P. 105, 5) 
(3) Adami ne qhuda ke kaman samajh kar chup rahna 


| j ( P. 115. 20) 

$ (4) Uno ko apas ne ràzi rakhna, uno ki dua lena yo 

T bahut adab ki thàün hai ( P. 122. 14) 

Ne > ; : 

4 ; (5) Nekan ne neki karna; dunya men neki na bisarna 
] ( P. 123. 15) x 

| i with the following Marathi sentences from Tulpule.!® 

| j (1) Vishwatmaken deven tokhaven (25. 1) 


(2) tumhin aisen hoàven ( 10. 6) 

(3) ten aikàven shrotin (28. 2) ; 

In these Marathi sentences the subjects deven tumhin and shrotan are all with 
: the instrumental. The verbs are in future participle. ‘To the discerning eye, 
it would be clear that the sentences of the Dakkhini Hindi are not in fact 
7 examples of wrong use of ng as some would like to call them. Really they 
Convey the same sense and meaning as those of the Marathi sentences. 
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PF may be noted that the verb in Dakkhini, intended to express the potential ` 
^ 2 5 0 اود‎ . C 3ئ‎ e 
٤ sense is in the ordinary infinitive. In its modern usage the verbs would be: 

1 hówe, pàwe, karna chahiye, rahen, rakhen, karen. 


(C) The standardized form of the use of ne in the instrumental nomi- 
native was current in Marathi. This requires no elucidation. 

(D) Dr. Sabzwari considers na as a substitute postposition* for nē 
(P. 69) and quotes the sentence of Saadi Kakoravi Hamna 
tumhan kon dil diya. 


| In fact the na in hamnà is not a postposition. It is the oblique form 
A of haman. It is an instrumental without any postposition at all. This is 
1 corroborated by the following sentences in the Sub-ras," 
(1) Hamna sin bi mil jata, hamna bi dilasa deta hai ( P. 111. 7) 
(2) Bat hamna par ati ( P. 112. 1) 
(3) Hath haur pàün hamare hain, hamna sin hain (119. 22) 


| Many more examples can be cited even from other writers. Na found | 
1 , in the Konkani dialect of Marathi ( P. 77) as mentioned by Dr. Sabzwari is : 
used for the dative.* This is the influence of Gujarati. : 


Similarly, the postposition nin (Dr. Sabzwari-P. 77) used in Marathi 
as a plural of nen is a very late development and was not in vogue in the Old 
Marathi. 


(F) Dr. Sabzwari's argument seems correct, that ne cannot be a loan 
from the Punjabi, Hariani or Gujarati, because all these three languages have 
né for the instrumental nominative and for the dative, while the use of né 
inthe Dakkhini Hindi is only for the former. Had this been a loan from 
either of these three languages, it would have been used for both instrumental 
as wellas dative. This is how the Neo-Indo-Aryans have retained post- 
positions from the Apabhrarhsa and Prakrit. Use of én or & in Assamese for 
all categories of the instrumental is pertinent in the respect. Similar is the | 
case of Marathi having nen for diverse uses of instrumental. : 

Of the two main categories of instrumental, for the real instrumental: 
Khariboli has its own post-position se, sen inherited from Sanskrit Sahitam | 
as handed over by the apabhramsa. There is no irregularity about its use - 
except that son from Awadhi is ‘used sometimes. Khariboli had no pos 
Position, like Braja and Awadhi for its instrumental nominative case. Ha 


Daraz and other writers immediately following him would not have existed. 9 
This chaos has continued, as noted by Dr. Abdul-Haq up to Mir and Sa 

Dr. Sabzwari's assertion that there is no irregularity in the use 
Urdu, is unsupported and thc material quoted above shows the 
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and chads in bold relicf. His another assertion that Urdu is far away from 
116 sphere of influence of Marathi, forgets the early development of Dakkhini 
Hindi -the predecessor of Urdu. Burhanpur, Aurangabad, Jalna, Ahmed- 
nagar, Bijapur, Gulbarga, Bidar and Golkonda either lie in Maharashtra 
proper or on its outskirts. It is note-worthy that the first Muslim inscription 
at Bijapur was in the Marathi language (Shaka 1242-1320 A. D.). It was 
neither in Persian nor in Kanarese. Another fact that Kanarese and Telugu, 
being of a different family could neither lend to or borrow from, Dakkhini, 
should deserve our attention. Marathi being a real sister of the same flesh 
and blood, could influence and be influenced by Dakkhini. 


The conclusion is inescapable that Dakkhini borrowed the postposition 
16 for its instrumental nominative from Marathi. In the early years, there 
prevailed irregularity about its use. But slowly its use was regularised and 
now it is a regular feature of standard Urdu and Hindi. 
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Head of the Department of Hindi, University of Madras. 


* भक्ति द्राविडी ऊपजी, लाये रामानन्द | 
परगट कियो میں‎ सात दीप नवखंड ॥ 


is a famous doha couplet of the saint weaver poet Kabiradasa and “ द्ाविडे उत्पन्न 
भक्तिः” is an oft quoted meaningful Sanskrit saying of the Upanisad which 
tells us that the Dravida Desa is the birth place of Bhakti. It is this stream of 
Bhakti, the devotional cult, which spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India and which has been the basis for an underlying strength of a general 
common outlook in the sub-continent of India. It is too well known that 
all the acaryas of this bhakti cult hailed from the South India, and particu- 2 
larly Ramanujacarya hailed from Sriperumbudur, a small town in the near 
South of Madras who spread the message of Vaisnava Bhakti cult. J. M. S. 
Hooper in his very commendable work * Hymns of the Alwars ° very rightly 
states “The Alwars (i. e., Tamil Vaispava saints) provided the soil out of 
which Ramanuja’s teachings naturally sprang, and in which later it could bear 
fruit". He continues and makes a categorical thought-provoking statement 
as follows: “He is not really (as has been erroneously asserted ) the 
‘morning star’ of the bhakti movement; that is a name far more fitly given 


to the Alwars ”. 


Alwars are the twelve Saint Poets of Tamil who sang the glory of 
Visnu, the Supreme Protector or ' Samraksaka `. They belong roughly to 
the period extending from 6th to the 9th century A.D. They were those 
Who were completely drowned in the ocean of spiritual devotion. Itis said - 
that Sri Ramanujacarya once mistook the daughter of his guru, the spiritual 
guide, as Radha herself and bowed to her in reverence with humility while. 
Singing a stanza from the writings of Andal, the only Lady Alwar among 
the above twelve. The guru also later rightly asked his promising young 
disciple as to whether he was singing that very stanza of Andal which alon 
could have led him to an act of that kind. The works of the Alwa 
Compiled with the name of ‘ Nalayirapprabandham ° and is also known 
‘ Divyaprabandham and ‘ Dravida Veda’. done 
0०-46 - 


^ 
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Periyalwar was the guardian father of Andal and his name literally 
means Big Alwar’ or Alwar the great, He is so called because he also has 
offered blessings and felicitations to Lord Visnu wishing him long life for 
thousands of crores of years. His original name was Visnu Chittar and was 
also known as ‘Patter Piran’. Periyalwar was originally a priest at Sri- 
yallipputtur in south Tamilnad offering flower worship daily to ‘Lord 
Krsna in the form of the sleeper on the Banian Leaf over the ocean of milk’ 
It is said that in dream he was once instructed by his Lord to visit the court 
of the then Pandya King, Vallabha Deva at Madurai. He followed the ins- 
truction and defeated the council of sages assembled there in a philosophical 
discourse, though he was confident of his own ignorance and shortcomings, 
He was surprisingly assured that it was only his Lord who got him unprece- 
dented success at Madurai. He, nevertheless, returned back to his former 
service to Lord for flower worship and followed it till the end of his mortal 
life. His compositions are compiled with the name of ‘ Tirumoli* or ‘Sacred 
sayings’. They are particularly on the exploits of Sri Krsna. The most char- 
acteristic feature of his writings is his assuming the role of mother Yasoda to, 
Bala Krsna and bringing forth in Tamil the subtlest sentiments of maternal 
affection towards her child with marvellous poetic excellence. We find Peri- 
yalwar as mother Yasoda-reincarnate in his writings. 


In the Braj Bhasa literature of Hindi we find eight Vaisnava Poet 
saint poets who were named as ‘ Astachap ' by Vitthalanatha, the son of 
Vallabhacarya who expounded the devotional philosophy of * Suddhadvaita 
or ‘ Pure non Dualism’. The blind poet Süradasa was one of the * Asta- 
chap ° poets and is considered as the ‘Sun’ among Hindi Poets as his name 
also literally signifies*. The blind poet Süradasa is said to be the Milton 
or Homer of Hindi Literature for these were blind poets with poetic 
vision par excellence. Süradàsa was a devotee of Lord Krsna in a village 
Runkuta near Agra, and his chief abode was Vrndavana, the very place of 
Krsna's babyhood and boyhood. His routine was only to sing the glory of 
his Lord. His compositions are supposed to be more than a lac of lyrics but 
only about six thousand of them are now available and they are compiled 
under the name of ‘ Süra Sagara’ or * Ocean of (the sentiments of ) Stra’. 
The master poet * pantéd forth a flood of rapture so divine’ following the 
path of Divine Grace. The chief feature of Sür's compositions is the devo- 
tion to Bala Krspa and adoration of his godliness from various angles. Among 
these, his sayings through the medium of mother Yasoda are in no way less 


PEU hese s >. E 


* Thore is a famous couplet which runs as follows 
सूर सूर तुलसी समी, उडगत REET | प 
अव मे कवि खद्योत सम, TE TÉ करत प्रकास ॥ ? 
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remarkable. He also, like Periyalwar, becomes Mother Yasoda-reincarnaté = 


in his writings a 
We find in the poetic devotional expositions of Periyalwar and Sūradāsa 
the same sentiments towards Lord Krsna. A few examples may suffice to 
establish this fact of common emotions and aspirations in the field of 
devotion :— 
(i) Singing a lullaby, Periyalwar says— “ My beautiful shoulder- 
ed ! sleep well. My dear ! weep not, weep not, sleep well. ” 
(ii) Periyalwar as mother Krsna invites the moon to play with him 
and asks it not to get hidden behind the clouds. 


(ii) Mother Yasoda ( Periyalwar ) invites her sweet baby to come to 
have bath, to get decorated with yellow Shenbahai and fragrant 
mallihai and the soft changaluncer flowers. 


(iv) Blessing the Lord and showing reverence to Him, Periyalwar says, 
* Reverence, reverence be unto thee, O thou mighty One who 
3 didst overcome the Mallas, thou like to the sapphire in glory ! 
‘Infinitely blest be the beauty of thy holy feet for many many 
years, for thousands of years, for crores of years, for ever ۰۶ 


( v) Mother ( Periyalwar ) is too over confident of her brave son and 
admonishes the moon by saying “ Despise him not, because he is 
a child; he is the little one who of old slept on the banyan leaf! 
If he be wroth, he will rise up and leap on thee and seize thee; 
disregard not my lord, big Moon, but run hither joyously !"' 


(vi) Mother ( Periyalwar ) beseeches the Moon but that too is based on — 
the bravery of her son Krsna. She begs of the moon “See how - 
he calls thee my Lord, who filled his hands full from the pot and - 
gorged himself with ghee! There is no doubt that he will slay 

thee with his discus, so if thou wouldst life, run hither joyously 


mother-son affection in a marvellous manner. 
hereunder :— 

(i) Yasoda feels happy to see baby Krsna creeping, standin 

falling and thus struggling to walk upright. She is pre پت‎ 

acrifice crores of Universes on the gestures of her bal 


minute 


(ii) Mother-son conversation is a unique feature in 
Krsna in early age is found not taking milk in p 


=~ 
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- accept the request fondly hoping for the said result but later finds 
E no increase in the length of the tuft. He asks her to explain for 


her false statement. 

- (iii) Maids of Vrndavana report to mother Yasoda against Krsna 
regarding his mischiefs and particularly the stealing of butter 
from their houses. The mother at first defends her son saying 
that he being a boy of only ten years could have never descended 
to that level, but later accepting the statements of very many 
maids, binds him down with a rope to a grinder made of stone. 
But within a little while in the absence of Yasoda, he moves out 
and brings down two big trees putting the grinder in between them 
both and thereby releasing the persons from the ill-fated trees. 
Yasoda stands stunned. 

(iv) Krsna once is found actually stealing butter and the maid makes 
areport, but he, with a poetic presence of mind, offers an imme- 
diate answer and says that he was only taking out an ant from it. 


(v) Yasoda of Sūra is once without an answer to a question raised ' 


by Balarama, the elder one to Krsna, regarding his colour. He 
questions Krsna as to why he is black while Yasoda the mother 
and Nanda the father are fair. Krsna helplessly goes to mother 
Yasoda and expresses the predicament in which he is placed. 
Mother simply assures him emphatically of herself being the 
mother on the name of cow by hugging him again and again. 

(vi) Mother Yasoda cradles baby Krsna singing * something somehow * 
caressing and fondling, inviting slumber for her dear ruby. She 
addresses slumber direct and seeks for the cause. for its not arriv- 
ing. When no answer is received in return, she asks for imme- 
diate arrival as the baby Krsna is calling for. 


- (vii) Mother Yasoda understands that her babe wants the moon. She 
gets him the moon by placing a vessel with water. When Krsna 
demands for the real moon itself, the mother gives him a ready 
reply saying that the moon has a feeling of apprehension towards 
him lest he should eat it away ! 


Thus we see how greatly similar are the sentiments and aspirations of 
Periyalwar and Süradasa, the former belonging to the Tamil world of Litera- 
ture and the latter to the world of Hindi literature. These pen pictures are 
true not only to any child and mother of any particular place or time, but 
they are in themselves universally true to all places and times. So it is but 
proper to state the Periyalwar and Süradasa saw in Krsna and Yusoda, a 
universal child and its mother. d 
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By 


Dr. SATYA VRAT 


Patafijali, the author of the Mahabhasya, has attributed eternity not 
only to be Vedas but also to sky, heaven, space and times. According to the 
Naiyayikas, the earth, light, water and air are eternal in so far as their ulti- 
mate atoms are concerned while the sky, time, mind, the quarters and the 
soul are eternal in their entirety. Under the Panini rule IV. 2.3 Patanjali 
expressly states that both time and stars are permanent. He argues that 
even that thing where the essence is not destroyed is also permanent ( tad 
api nityam yasmins tattvam na vihanyate ).° 

Patafijali considers time to be the ultimate substratum of the universe 
(kajo hi jagadadharah). He regards it as indivisible, permanent, one and 
all-pervading. He defines time as that whereby the growth and decay of 
material objects are preceived. It is this which causes the quantitative 
changes in all objects. Kaiyata makes it clear when he says : Now we see 
development, now decay in things such as grass, creepers, trees; other causes 
remaining the same. What this change (parinama ) is due is time.* 

The division of time into day and night, months, years cycles, etc. 
is only an artificial process of calculation; itis by virtue of its conjunction 
with some action as the movement of the Sun ( kaya kriyaya ? adityagatya yy 


]. nitye hi kalanaksatre, MahGbhasya, on Pan. LV. 2. 3. 
2. Bhásy« under Var, *siddhe gabdarthasambandhe ’. = 
3. yena mürtingm upacayas capacayas ou laksyante tam külam Ghuh tasyaiva 
kbayácit kriyayà yuktasyahar iti bhavati ratrir iti ca, on Pin. II. 2. 6. In this Bhartr- 
hari closoly follows Mahabhasyakara, vide his harika : 
murtinam tena bhinnánam dcayapacayah prthak || 
laksyante parinamena 80700५७070 bhedayonina [| 
Kélasamuddesga, Karika 18 
4, tarnirnalataprabh rlinam kadácid upacayo nyada to apacayah, sa pratya- 
Ydntarwvigese’prt yatkriak sa kalah, Pradzpa on Mahabhasya on Pay. LT, 2. 5. 
5. Mahabhasya on Pan. LL. 2. 5. Bhartrhari too accepts this view, vide his 
4 : 
tasyatmá bahudha bhinno bheduir dharmantarasrayaih. 
nahi bhinnam abhinnam và vaste kitcana ۰ > 


2 naiko na cápy ancko’sti na šuklo nape casita. 
( Continued on neut page ) 
e ^ 
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tnat we say it is day, itis night. In other words itis the movement of the 
1 Sui which is the basis of our conception of the so called division of time, 
— Time otherwise is one, eternal and all-pervading.® 


Bhasyakara recognizes the threefold division of time into present, past 
and future but sticking to his earlier enunciated view considers it empirical. 
According to Kaiyata the past, the present and the future are merely parti- 
hi cular modes of existence. Hence the future changes into the present and 
the present changes into the past. By existence Kaiyata means not only 
real existence but also ideal. It is the tree conceived by the mind and 
existing in it that is affirmed, denied or produced. Things absolutely non- 
existent such as the hare’s horn are conceived by the mind are referred to 
by their names. This ideal or conceptual existence appears externally as 
material existence. If words such as * a tree’ were to express only external 
existence, then it would do to say ‘a tree ’ and would be redundant to say 
*atreeis'. Again it would be a contradiction to say ‘a tree is not’, 
And it would not be reasonable to say as we do ‘a sprout has sprung up ’, 
for what ‘is’ cannot be said to be‘ becoming’. But once we accept the ^ 
interpretation of Kaiyata the use of asti and nasti has a purpose; it is 
there to denote the existence; etc. of the thing outside the mind. 


But here Kaiyata raises an interesting question: Can we qualify 
existence (sat‘a) as future existence or past existence? Satta which is 
derived from the present participle of as ‘to be’ necessarily implies 
the present. The existent is necessarily the present in the absolute sense; 
hence it would be inconsistent to talk of future or past existence. But if it 
be urged here that the furturity or the pastness of the sub —strata in which 
existence resides could justify the use of such expressions as future exis- 
tence; then we say even then existence ( 5466 ) would not be present. 


( Continued from previous page ) 
dravyGlma sa tu sumsarygad evan ripah prakasgate. 
samsargindm tu ye bheda vi&esás tasya te match. 
sanbhinnas tair vyavasthanám kalo bhedaya kalpate. 
Kdlasamuddesa, IKarikas 6-8. 

6. li is interesting to obsorve here that Nagega Bhatia, tho grammarian- 
philosopher, does not accopt this view of Bhasyakara, To him timo is neither one, nor 
eternal and all-pervading. If timo is one, argues he, it would not bo possible to 
account for the diversity of offects produced; hence time must be hold to be a stream of 
moments. Nor can bime bo maintained to be otornal, all-pervasive, cte., for time is said to 
be the cause of various actions in so far as it forms their substratum, but unless 16 is 
qualified, i& cannot be the substratum of such notion as ‘now there is jar’ and if a 


qualification of it is to be assumed, then we shall have to assume another detormination 
for that qualification; and still another for the second; and so on ad infinitum—Laghu- 
20679 086, p. S48, Chowkhamba ed, : 


" B = ié ررد‎ कक CPO 3 z 7. 71 à 
7. avasthavise;asyaivatitadisamjina, Pradipa 7 on Pan, 
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* The Bhasyakara gives a very beautiful answer tQ all - this. He.explairs 2 
the use of the future, past and present with regard to one and the same existent 
thing on the basis of its conjunction with the senses or absence of it. There 6, 
are two different actions, one of the senses, the other of the mind. The 
action of the senses is approach, conjunction or contact. The action of the » os 
mind is conceiving. A person anxious to go to Pataliputra says : “ On the 
way to Pataliputra which I am to traverse,*there will be a well." When he 
has reached the well he says: * The well is” when he leaves it behind and 
proceeds further he says : “ The well was.” In all this, when we have action 
of the senses we have the past and the future tenses (with their varieties ); 
when, however, we have the action of the mind, we have the present tense.® 


Now an objection is raised here with regard to the present in respect 
of things that have been ever-existing, for, there is no division of time in 
their case.’ For instance we should not say : “ The mountains stand.” But 
against this, it may be urged that the present which is nowness is an antithesis 
of the past and the future. Since things which have been ever-existing have 

» neither the past nor the future time, the present is there by its very nature 
and in its own right, and needs no support from any quarter. To this the 
critic’s reply is : These appellations, the past, the future, the present, apply 
only to things that have an origin. These appellations are explainable only 
on the basis of origination having a definite limit. Thus things or events are 
called future, when the means are present and production is expected; they 
are present, when after origination they persist; and they are past, when 
after origination they have perished. The appellation present therefore 
stands between the past and the future. Where there are no past and ay 
future, there is no present either ; for the present is antithetical to the 
past and the future. Since things which are constant have past and future, 
there is no present, so far as they are concerned. Not only that. Since 
there is no time division in their case, there is no action, conditioning time. 
Action is a process which determines time. ^ 


To this the Bhasyakara's reply is : Yes, there are time divisions even 
in their case. The actions of the kings ( the motion of the Sun, etc. ) past, 
future and present, are the sub-strata of the mountains. This explains suc 
expressions as the mountains will stand, the mountains stand, the moun 
stood. ; : 

Again the objector points out that there is little justification 
use of the present tense when an action goes on because of the non 
Ment of the principal purpose, but which comes to an end and becomes. 


रत 


$. Muhabhasya, on Pan. ILI. 3. 133. 
9, nityapravrtte ca kalavibhagat—Vartti 


ka on Pan. IIL. 2. 133, 5 
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thing of.the past, as . the agent begins some other action or actions. It 
should not be reasonable to say ‘we are living here’ * we are here 
performing a sacrifice for Pusyamitra ’. The priest, even when he is busy 
otherwise and is not performing the sacrifice, speaks thus, as he 
is still intent on performing the sacrifice, for he has not achieved 
the purpose, viz. the sacrificial fee. The Bhasyakara replies that action 
is understood to be present, so long as the principal object is not 
achieved, it does not cease because some other actions which have their 
own distinct purpose, intervene. Hence the use of the present tense is 
perfectly justified. But if it be insisted on that there is interruption by the 
intervening actions; hence, the action is no longer present, but is past, 
the Bhasyakàra says that even if intervention is interruption, the action is 
present, not past. When we speak of Devadatta as: ‘ Devadatta eats’ 
we know that while he is eating, he now smiles, now talks and now drinks 
water. Yet no denying the fact that the action of eating belongs to the 
present. If interruption does not affect the continuity of action in this case 
why should it do in other cases ? 


There is yet another way of showing how other actions coming in 
between, do not interfere with the continuity of the (principal ) action such 
as eating which thercfore goes on in the present. The various intervening 
actions, such as smiling are no more than parts of the same action, such as 
eating, Since they are secondary and helpful like sipping, etc. And parts do not 
intercept the whole. Surely Devadatta is not intercepted by his own limbs.'? 

Now the objector turns a thorough sceptic and challenges the very 
existence of the present. He asserts that there is no such thing as the 
present time. He argues: Action that is finished is past, and that, not 
yet finished ( or undertaken ) is future, but we cannot conceive of any- 
thing that is neither finished nor unfinished, there being no intermediate 
Stage. Besides the past and the future, therefore, there is nothing else in 
between." In other words, action is the state of being effected. In the 
course of this process the moment that is past, existed and action for 
that moment was accordingly past; the moment that does not exist, is yet 
to come and be effected, the action qualified by that moment is future. 


And there is no such moment as may be both existent and non-existent, 
for that would be self-contradictory. 


Again all action being imperceptible and only inferrable from its out- 
come 1s necessarily past and could be denoted only by the past tense. Rightly 
an intelligent young thinker addresses a crow the question : * How are we to 


n 


10. IIL 9. 84. E 
ll. 111, 9. 85, 
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F ‘your flight? Surely patasi (flies) cannot be said-of your flightein the” ; 
past, for that is over, nor can it be spoken of your flight in the future, for that, 
too does not exist. The use of patasi would be jutsified only if the flight fay“ 
in the present. Were it so, we shall have to say that the whole world moves. 
likewise and that the Himalayas too move. That would be indeed absurd. 


Then there is a view of the ancients that there is no movement in the 
world, hence no time including the present. The ancients declare : 


The wheel does not move, the arrow is not thrown, the rivers do not 
flow to the sea, the whole world is motionless and there is no active agent; 
he who views the state of things thus is also not blind. The idea is repeated 
in slightly different way : In all the three divisions of time, there is no motion; 
how then do we say: “ He goes.” If it be urged, says the objector, that 
action is present because it is there as it (action) is a state of being effected, 
a process, he would say that this too is untenable; for a single thing by itself 
incapable of differentiation is not possessed of succession, which is action. 
.A thing is or is not. What is, is not to be effected and therefore does not 
possess succession. What is not, could not in that condition of non-being, 
be capable of being effected and therefore possessed of succession. Surely a 2 
non-existent thing, devoid as it is of all properties, could not have any 
succession. There being no third category of things, there is no one thing 
that may be characterized as a state of being effected and therefore possessed x 
of succession. How could it be then present ?™ ड; ra 


Again, if it be assumed that moments possessed of sequence, some 
prior; others posterior, constitute action and that this action continuing till 
fruition must be admitted to be in the present, even this assumption would be 
wrong, points out the objector. For, the parts arising in succession are 
mutually unrelated; they therefore are not at all simultaneous. It is only 
one single moment that is perceived to be present, and that being by itself 
undifferentiated has no succession. Nor can it be urged that many such 
Successive moments are remembered simultaneously, for that is not possible; 
because we remember as we perceive and not contrariwise; and the one | 


_ —. 


19. mimamsako manyamdno yuu medhavisammatah | 
kaka smehanuprechati kim ve patitalaksanam // 
anügate na patasi atikrante ca kaka na | 

e yadi samprati patasi sarvo loka pataty ayam / 
Himavan api calati |.....- Mahabhasya on Pin. 3. 2. 123. id 

13, na vartate cakram isur na patyate na syandante saritah ségardya ip aa 
kütastho'yam loko na vicestitüsti yo hy evan pasyati so'py anandhah | 

anágatam atikrantam vartamanam iti trayam | है ee 
2 sarvatra ca gatir nasti gacchatiti kim ucyate ll 


l4. III. 9. 86, 
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moment has. not been perceived to possess succession how could then 
1 
rémembrance give one a notion of succession po 


era à‏ سے 


Remembrance apart, the various moments could not constitute one 
~ . “Single action; for then everything would be both existent and non- 
existent, but that is not possible. Existence and non-existence, are contra- 
dictory and exclusive to each other. To obviate this difficulty, we shall 
yi have to assume a common attribute of the different moments and this is 
that we assume that each one of the moments is able to effect action. But 
this would mean that there are a number of actions, not one. For what 
is assumed is that many moments have the common attribute, kriyadharma, 
and not that all of them make one action. Hence the question, how action is 
present, remains still unanswered. 


To all this Bhartrhari, a close follower of the Bhasyakara, gives the 
answer in kàrika III. 9.89. Action consisting of a series of moments is 
assumed to be one. Moments having a definite succession and arising in 
pursuit of one definite object are termed action, which is one so longas 
the object is one. Although the moments are not simultaneous, when 
one is existent, anotheris non-existent, still they are present. For by 
< present? we do not mean existent, but * begun and not ( yet) finished. * 
And that is true of that series of moments which continue to arise (and 
disappear) till fruition and which are unified conceptually. This series of 
moments alone is capable of producing action. And this is inferrable from 
its outcome. When an aggregate of moments possessed of its characteristic 
Succession is comprehended as existent, then this existence of it, is its 
presentness. The upshot of all this is: An aggregate of moments possesses 
succession. Though it is both existent and non-existent, each one of the 
moments conceived as mutually related by sequence and therefore existent, 
is present. True, every moment by itself is not possessed of succession 
and is, therefore, not action, yet the sequence given rise to by other moments 


following it, is surely an object of our consciousness; hence there is 
nothing wrong with it. 


The Bhasyakara sums up the case for the present in 6 following 


| 1 f words ; The present does exist. Itis not perceived like the motion of the sun. 
i Yet it is there. The five lotus-fibres in the inside of lotus-stalk, when 
4 being burnt are not noticed as being burnt, similarly subtle things are 
7 knowable only by inference. We use gacchati (he goes ), for there is action 


which is present. How? First, there is mental action, the desire to 
achieve something. This mental action leads to physical action. Both 


15, IU. 9, 87, 
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these actions, mental and physical, "prior and posterior, ending with .the 
production ofthe fruit are unified by the mind which has the power of 


piecing things together and presented as one action. The use of the present 25 T 
tense in gacchati is therefore perfectly justified. 16 a E 
È : 


16. asti vartamanah kalak. adityagativan nopalabhyate. 
visasya ४९0८ iva dahyamana na luksyate ०४७१८४८ sannipáte. 
astiti ८७७ vedayante trbhávah süksmo hi 011600” numatena gamyah. 
kriyápraorttau yo hetus tadarthum yad vicestitam. 
tatsamiksya prayuñjīita gacchattty avicarayan, 
—Muhàbhásya on Pin. 3. 2. 123. 
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+° TECHNICAL SCIENCES AND FINE ARTS SECTION 


i EE INDRA IN EARLY LITERATURE AND ART 
f By 

B Prof. K. D. BAJPAI, 

। University of Saugar 


Indra, the national god of India, was the most eulogised deity of the 
Vedic pantheon. He is celebrated in more than 250 Rgvedic hymns. This 
speaks of his superiority among gods. It wasin the fitness of things that in 
the later times he has designated as Devaraja. 


i The early Vedic literature regards Indra as a thunder god, the con- 
queror of demons of darkness. He was also the battle-chief of the gods. 
Various Vedic hymns sung in the praise of Indra, indicate that he was the deity 
par-excellence of the atmosphere, pervading the entire etherial region, bring- 
ing light and rain to the people. His physical exploits are eloquently spoken 
of by the Vedic seers. He was given an anthropomorphic form, full of 
prowess, beauty and dignity. Thunder-bolt ( Vajra) was his weapon, by 
which he smashed his opponents. Bow and arrow and a staff ( Indradhwaja ) 
are also associated with him. In some of the Vedic hymns Indra is said to 
sit in a car, drawn by horses. Airavata (cloud) elephant as Indra’s vahana is 
a later conception. 


Indra was the drinker of Somarasa and consumer of flesh of bulls and 
buffalos. He was regarded as the chief representative god of various Vedic 
sacrifices. His wife Indrani is mentioned in the early and later Vedic litera- 
ture. Her other name was Saci 


A number of gods are said to be closely associated with Indra. Special 
mention may be made of Maruts, Agni, Varuna and Vayu. Less frequently 
he is also coupled with Soma, Brhaspati, Püsan and Visnu. About Visnu it 
is said that he sometimes assisted Indra in his battles with the Asuras. 


Several myths are found in the Vedic literature regarding the origin of 
Indra and his nature. Being the supreme deity of the atmospheric regions - 
and having been bestowed with unusual ability and power, he became the 
centre of the highest adoration. People offered him unstinted regards and 
paid their homage to him with a view to obtaining from him, as a rzward the — 
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powerful demon of evil forces, and Several others who were a constant terrér | 
to the people at large. The heroic deeds of Indra were sung by the Vedic 
people.’ 25 


7 


Indra continued to enjoy the highest position among gods and mea oe 
for a pretty long time. After about the 3rd century B. C. there was a marked 1 
change in his position. This change was mainly due to the rise of the 
Vaisnava cult, which came to regard Visnu-Narayana as the supreme deity. In 
the Vaisnava literature, especially the Puranas, we finda distinct change in the 
position of Indra. Visnu and his incarnation Vasudeva-Krsna were installed 
in place of Indra. In the Puranic literature there is an interesting episode 
describing the struggle for supremacy between Indra and Krsna. In the 
Sürasena janapada, like several other regions of the country, Indra was wor- 
shipped as the god of rains. There was a deep-rooted common belief that it 
was due to the seasonal worship of Indra that rains poured down from clouds, = 
which made the earth yield crops and grass for men and their cattle. 


The worship of Indra was known as Jndramaha, which comprised ela- 
borate celebrations in honour of Indra’s staff (Jndradhwaja). This normal 
worship of Indra was discarded by Krsna, who pleaded for the worship of 
Govardhana mountain. The residents of Vraja followed Krsna's advice. 
According to the Puranic legend Indra was greatly upset and enraged at his | 
insult. He caused heavy downpours of rain in the Vrajamandala. But all 
this proved in vain. Having miserably failed in his endeavours to cow down 
Krsna, Indra approached him and felt sorry for what he had down. Krsna 
was pleased and pardoned Indra. 


The intention of the Purana writers was to humiliate the Vedic God 
Indra and to give his exalted position to Lord Krsna. In the Gupta period " 
of Indian history we clearly notice that this purpose of the Purana-writers was — 
fulfilled and Indra was now receded to the background. ६ 


The elaborate celebrations of Indra-worship ( /ndramalia ) according to | 
the Mahabharata, originated during the time of Uparicara Vasu, the ruler yf 
Chedi. This king was awarded by Indra a bamboo staff which was fixed 
the ground and was profusely decorated. Tt was called Indradh ja. 
According to the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira (Ch. 43) Visnu gave 
dhwaja to Indra in order to frighten the Asuras. It was in honour f th 
dhwaja that the worship of Indra was originated in an elaborate form. — ad 


l. For tho Indra Myths and his supromo position, See A. A. M edo: 
Vedic Mythology, ( Varanasi, 1963), pp. 54-66. SER 
9. For details sce Harinam sa Purana (ch. 72-76 ) ; Brahma Pur 
سک‎ Purana (V. 10-12), Bhágavata. Purana (3.27) and the Padma Pur 
|. 181-217 ), द 
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` ° Before the Gupta period the worship of Indra was very E in 

northern India. From the Western U. P. and Rajasthan severa] Yupa pillars 
m. र have been obtained. These were installed to commemorate the Vedic sacri- 
। 2 fices. Such pillars are also known from several sites in the south east Asia. 

The early figures of Indra in his human form are known from various 
parts of India. There, along with the symbols on a large number of coins 
and seals of various ancient janapadas representing the Kalpavrksa, Vajra? 
and Indradhwaja, furnish an eloquent proof to the existence of Indra wor- 
ship in a wide area of the country. 

On the copper coins ofthe Paficala dynasty, assignable to a period 
between 150 B. C. and 200 A. D., we notice the representation of several 
deities, such as Indra, Agni, Surya, Phalguni, Bhümi and Bhadra. The coins 
of king Indramitra show on the reverse the figure of Indra standing either on 
a pedestal or inside on arched temple. The coins of two other rulers of that 
dynasty viz. Jayagupta and Jayamitra, also show the figure of Indra. 


The Pancala coins are significant for an appraisal of the early icono- 
graphic conception of god Indra. 

The early plastic representations of Indra are quite interesting. Anci- 
ent Indian artists generally portrayed Indra as the king of gods. This is borne 
out by the well known Bhaja relief* of the 2nd century B. C. Indra is shown 
here in the full glory of a king, riding on his mighty Airavata. He wears 
a gorgeous turban, holds a goad and is attended to by a figure holding up a 
banner. The entire composition of the scene is remarkable for its magnifi- 
cence befitting the royal march of the lord of god. 


In the Sanchi Museum there is a stone sculpture (no. 2778 ) carved on 
र both sides depicting an elephant rider. The present writer identifies it with 
yi Indra seated on Airavata. Indra holds the ankusa. He wears a heavy head- 
d gear and double ear rings. Behind him a male attendant is shown holding a 
makaradhwaja. This indicates that the attendant is Kamadeva, the god of 
love. The back of the sculpture shows a similar device. Here Kamadeva 
is holding the five arrows ) Pafica isu), three of which are clearly seen. The 
iksudanda (sugercane staff) is surmounted by a nandipada symbol. The 

n elephant is well caparisoned, as in the case of the Bhaja relief. 


१ Í 3. On the ancient janapada coins of Ujjain, Eran, Kaushambi etc., and also on 
| . the coins of the Sátaváhanas, a * cross and ball? symbol frequently occurs. This sym- 
j 3 bol has been called the * Ujjain Symbol? by a majority of scholars. But I feel that it 
is the Vajra symbol associated with Indra, Tt occurs in its simple form, on the coins 
of the western Ksaharatas, Bhümaka and Nahavána. The <“ tree-in-railing ' symbol, so 
common in ancient Indian coins stands for tho Kalpavrksa. 
4. Cf. the views of Dr. V, S, Agrawala, who thinks that the reliefs depict the 
visit of king Mandhata to the Uttarakuru country, Indian Art ( Varanasi, 1965), 
pp. 191-92, 
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> Several important statues of Indra of the period between the first and 
d centuries A. D. are known from Gandhara, Mathura, Amaravati and 


Indra showing him in the Paficendra form. Herein from the central figure of 


of Indra becomes a common feature during the period. Sometimes a third 
eye is shown in the centre of the forehead of Indra. 


In the Buddhist iconography of Indra he is shown, along with Brahma 
as an attendant to the Buddha. Occasionally he is shown paying homage to 
the Buddha usually accompanied by Paficasikha gandharva. Indra is fre- 
quently shown holding vajra ( Vajrapáni ) and the nectar flask ( amrta ghata ). 
The conception of Indra in the Buddhist iconography differs a good deal from 
his Vedic and post Vedic Hindu character. 
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several other places. In the Mathura Museum there is a unique image of __- 


Indra other figurines are shown emerging. The cylindrical headdress (kirifa) a 
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DEVAPRASAD GUHA, 
Calcutta 


The National Library, Rangoon, is a store-house for palm-leaf manu- 
scripts written in languages Pali, Burmese and Mon. A short record, picked 
up from this collection, forms the basis of the present observation. It is 
styloed on either side of seven palm-leaves, and according to a marginal 
note on one is but a copy from the original on paper. 


The document, a letter written in Pali, was sent to Burma on Wednes- 
day, the first waning day of Tazaungmon ( November ) of Sakkaraj ( Burmese 
era) 1220, Sasana cra 2401, corresponding to A. D. 1858. The letter was 
addressed to Thandawzin Mine Khine Myoza by a group of ten Buddhist 
lay-men from Ceylon, of whom Konnalisa-da-Posaka ( Cornelius de Foneka ) 
was the leader. It was sent through three Burmese gentlemen, who appa- 
tently had been in Ceylon at the time, named Nga Myat Hmwe, Nga Aung 
Tun Zwa Nit. 

The manuscript of our text is followed by another manuscript of sixteen 
palm-leaves which gives the Burmese translation of the original. It was 
prabably made for Mindon ( 1852-78 ), the Burmese monarch, for whom the 
letter was actually meant. From the colophon it is evident that the render- 
ing was done by the Myoza himself, and the work was finished a few months 
later on full-moon day of Nayon ( June ) of Sakkaraj 1221, i. e., 1859. 


We shall now say a few words to introduce Thandawzin Mine Khine 
Myeza. He was the chief executive and revenue officer of Mine Khine, 
a township in the Shan States of Burma. According to Burmese records, 
he was known as U Yan who was born on Monday, the fifth waning 
day of Wazo (July ) in the Burmese year 1171, i.e. A. D. 1809, in the Thai- 
maing Yin village of Salin township of Burma. His parents were U kyaw 
Zan Aye and Daw Lon Lay. As a Buddhist following the prevailing 
custom of the country, he spent sometime as a novice in a Buddhist mona- 
stery when he was known as Shin Kelasava. During the period of two years 
he spent in the monastery, he attained proficiency in the Buddhist lore. There- 
after he returned to the wordly life, and served the Burmese monarchs 
Tharawaddy ( 1837-46), Pagan ( 1846-52 ), Mindon (1852-78) and Thibaw 
( 1878-85 ) in various capacities. From our text it is evident that his appe- 
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r was Siri Jeyyasüra. He was a profound scholar:in Paliewho attained ; 
mastery not only over the Pitakas but also “over the commentaries, sub- 
commentaries and allied compositions. He was also an author of great repüte, ~“ 
and wrote a number of works in Burmese and some also in Pali, besides, - 
rendering into Burmese a number of original Pali works. His monumental 
work, however, is the Pitaka-thamaing which is a descriptive catalogue of the 
books in the royal collection at Mandalay.” Having lived a long life of as 
many as scventy-two years, he breathed his last on Thursday, the second 
waning day of Wazo (July ) in the year Sakkaraj 1243 i. e. A. D. 1881. 


We now propose to give a resume of the contents of the letter under 
consideration. It was sent by ten Sinhalese Buddhist lay-devotees to Siri 
Jeyyastira with the request to place the letter before the king Siri-pavara- 
vijayanantayasa—pandita-mahadhamarajadhiraja ( royal title of Mindon). Of 
these lay-devotees, the foremost were Konnalisa-da-Posaka, Abhayasekara 
and Gunaratana. These ten laymen represented the Buddhist laity of 
Vassakadava, a big township near the Kanhaganga, six gavutas to the south 
`of the city of Kolambaka in the island of Lanka. The place has been identi- 
fied with modern Waskaduwa, a coastal township in the Kalutara district of 
Ceylon, some twenty-two miles to the south of Colombo on the Colombo- 
Galle Road. According to the text, the Christian missionaries established 
academic and religious institutions in different parts of the island, a fact 
which caused grave anxiety in the minds of the devout Buddhists. Thus being 
extremely worried at the rapid growth of Christianity, these lay-devotees 
decided to establish (in the manner the Christian missionaries did) a 
sanghàrüma at Vassakadava having edifices like the cetiya, patimaghara, 
 dhammasala and uposathagara. The idea was to counteract the missionary 
propaganda of the Christians. As a matter of fact, some five years before they 
approached Siri Jeyyasüra they started erecting the dhammasala. But they 
had to stop the work due to their own financial difficulty, and also due to 
the dearth of sufficient enthusiasm amongst the well-to-do people of Ceylon. 
Helpless as they felt, this group of lay-devotees of Vassakadava sent an 
appeal to the celebrated Burmese Buddhist monarch Mindon for necessary 
financial help to bring the construction work of the religious edifice to a 
finish. They also submitted that this assistance of the king would not help 
to put a stop to the spread of Christianity in Ceylon, but would also help the 
Buddhist of the island to recover the prestige lost. 


Thus the document under consideration testifies to a rather depressing 
state which the devout Buddhists of Ceylon had to confront in the later half 
of the nineteenth century. History tells us that from the sixteenth century 
Onwards the native kings of Ceylon started quarrelling amongst themselves 
AIOC-—48 3 
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for political supremacy. As a result, there was virt ually no — monarch 

ruling over the entire island. At this time foreign traders like the Arabs, the 

^77 Portugese, the Dutch and the English came one after another to this beauti- 

island to exploit her rich resources. The boats of these greedy merchants,‏ ے 
attracted by her indigenous treasures, started touching the shores of Ceylon‏ 

on their way to the Straits and the Far East. The native kings, except the 

rulers of the Kandyan region, welcomed these foreigners to gain political 

Bi advantage over their rivals, thereby helping the foreigners to get foot-hold 
Fat in the island. These merchants, on the other hand, did not remain satisfied 
| with business transactions alone. With the help of missionaries, whom they 
i brought with them, they went on introducing their own religious faiths and 
ideas amongst the indigenous people. As a result, Jslam and Christianity, 
particularly the latter, gained a strong footing over almost the entire length 
and breadth of the island except the small Kandyan region in the south. 


The Portugese were followed by the Dutch in the seventeenth century, 


merchants, all professing Christianity, availed of the advantage of the internal 
disorder and took political hold over the greater part of Ceylon. Once 
established in the island, they started propagating their religious faith amongst 
the people. At the outset, however, they were rather cautious, and only 
established institutions to impart education to the people. Those, who 
received this education and training from the foreign merchants, now the 
rulers, necessarily received more of favours than those who refused to take 
this type of education or failed to get it. Thus, winning a section of the 
indigenous people to their side, the Christian rulers began to import missiona- 
ries to carry on religious propaganda amongst the natives. Steadily churches 
grew up, convents established, and the people, who received education in 
these convents, began to imbibe Christian ideas with the result that many of 
them became ultimately converted. This move of the Christian rulers was 
positively prejudicial to the cause of Buddhism, the religion of the majority 
people of the island, and devout Buddhists started feeling much too concern- 


ed, nay worried, though at the moment they could do but little to improve 
their position 


As such, there was virtually no opposition at the beginning against the 
propagation of Christianity Gradually, however, the orthodox section 
amongst the Buddhists mobilised strensth and started protesting against the 
activities of the Christians. The position of Buddhism no doubt became very 
precarious during the days of the Portugese. But in the eighteenth century 
there came a revival when Vilivita Saranankara. a Buddhist monk residing 
jn the independent Kandyan kingdom, took up the cause of the religion, and 


and the latter by the English some two centuries later. These European à 
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r am open controversy the Christian preachers were put to shame and thejr - 

sinister motive became exposed. It brought about a set-back to the onish of 

Christianity, while Buddhism received an impetus. At first, the action Of 
Saranabkara had its effect only within the Kandyan kingdom. But gradually 

it spread to the maritime provinces, and there was a revival of Buddhistic a سڈ‎ 
studies in the monasteries. The people who got schooling in Buddhist 
centres of learning and those who were educated in government schools and 
Christian institutions started facing one another in open controversy through 
the medium of the press or on public platforms. The Buddhist monks, how- 
ever, did not stop by holding discussions alone. They took the cue from 
the preachers of Chistianity, and followed their mode of missionary activity 
for propagating the tenets of Buddhism. With the help of the rich devout 
laity they started publishing religious tracts and formed societies for the 
propagation of their faith. In the sixties of the nineteenth century, a Buddhist 
vernacular school was established at Dodanduwa in the south-west coast of 
Ceylon on the same line with the Christian missionary schools. The present 
document too speaks of the intention of the laity of Waskaduwa for establish- 
ing such an institution. But unlike the people of Dodanduwa, they could 
not get the help of the rich people of their own locality where Christianity, 
probably its Protestant form, had already carved out an important strong- 
hold. Besides, being so very close to Colombo where the English had 
already established themselves firmly, the Buddhists of Waskaduwa could not 
fulfil their noble wish. So, they stretched their vision beyond the ‘Bay and 
sought the help of the celebrated Burmese monarch Mindon. 


Nothing can definitely be said about the help the laity of Waskaduwa 
got from Mindon. Of course, nothing can be expected either from the present 
document. From the colophon of the translation, however, it appears that 
a reply was sent by the king, the text of which has not been traced yet. It 
may be pointed out that many such letters were exchanged between Ceylon 
and Burma in the nineteenth century. A few of them had already been, dis- 
covered, but many more are yet to be found. It is sincerely felt that these 
documents, if traced out and studied carefully, will throw welcome light on 
the rather hazy picture of Theravada Buddhism of the nineteenth century. | 
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HINDI SECTION 
प्रेयान्‌ रस 


By 
Dr. SATYADEVA CHOUDHARY, 
Delhi University, Delhi 
[१] 
प्रेथान्‌ रस पर सर्वप्रथम रुद्वट ने प्रकाश डाला 
RZ के शाब्दो में 


A ` >> کے‎ ^ 
आर इनक उपरान्त कवल भाजराज न। 


स्नेहप्रकृतिः प्रेयान्संगतरीलायेनायको भवति | 

स्नेहस्तु साहचर्यात््रक्तेदपचारसंबन्धात्‌ ॥ १७॥ 

नि्व्याजमनोवृत्तिः सनसेसदभावपेशलाळापा: | 

अन्योन्यं प्रति सुहृदोव्यैवहारोऽयं मतस्तत्र ॥ १८ ॥ 

प्रस्यन्दिप्रमदाश्चः सुस्तिग्धस्फारलोचनालोकः | 

आरद्रान्तःकरणतया Were भवति सर्वत्र ॥ १९॥ 

प्रेयान रस की प्रकृति स्नेह हे । इसका नायक संगतळील अर्थात्‌ सोह्दादसम्पन्न तथा 
आर्य अर्थात्‌ وع‎ स्वभाववाला व्यक्ति होता हे ।. स्नेह कहते हे Mass ATR को जो प्रकृति 
के साहचर्ये अर्थात्‌ स्वभाव की समानता फे कारण तथा [ पारस्परिक | उपचार अर्थात्‌ शिष्ट 
व्यवहार के कारण | उत्पन्न होती हे | | इस स्नेहभाव में एक-दूसरे के प्रति इस प्रकार का 
व्यवहार होता हे, जिसमें [ पारस्परिक ] प्रेम एवं विश्वास, सद्भाव तथा कोमळ STET होता dd 
अन्तःकरण के आद्रे होने के कारण अत्याह्मादजनित अश्रु-प्रवहण होता है तथा पूणे एवं बिकसित 
नेत्रों से परस्पर अवलोकन होता हे । १७-१९। 
इस रस का स्वरूप उपस्थित करने के उपरान्त تج‎ ने अन्य रों के ही समान इसका भी 

उदाहरण प्रस्तुत नहीं किया, अन्यथा “स्नेह नामक स्थायिभाव के स्वरूप को समझने में आर भी 
अधिक सहायता मिलती | “स्नेह” से इनका तात्पर्यं है-सुहृदों का पारस्परिक سوج‎ एवं प्रेमपूर्ण 
सम्बन्ध। रुद्रट-परयुक्त सुहृद्‌ शब्द को यदि ' मित्र ' का पर्यायवाची मान लिया जाए तो काव्यशास्त्र में 
प्रेयान्‌ रस की परिकल्पना मौलिक एवं मनोहारी समझी जानी चाहिएं। دع‎ यदि एक ऐसा उदाहरण 
भी प्रस्तुत कर देते, जिसमें दो मित्रों की मिरनोत्सुकता के समय आकुलता दिखायी जाती, अथवा 
मिलन-कार में कण्टकित भाव दिखाया जाता तो निःसन्देह प्रेयान्‌ تم‎ आलम्बनविभाव (नायक) 
की प्रधान विशेषता होती उसका मित्र-प्रेमी होना | उदाहरण के अभाव में हम यह निइचय नहीं 
कर पाते कि स्नेह से उनका तात्पर्य दो मित्रों के पारस्परिक स्नेह से है, अथवा नायक-नायिका कें 
परन्तु आगे चलकर रूद्रट से परवर्ती आचाये भोजराज द्वारा प्रस्तुत प्रेयान्‌ रस के उदाहरण Ud 
समन्वय से अतीत होता हे कि भोजराज इस रस में दोनो मित्रो के नहीं अपितु नायक-नायिका के 
ही पारस्परिक स्नेह का वणेन अभीष्ट हे | भोज प्रस्तुत उदाहरण ہے‎ 
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^ यदेव रोचते मह्यं तदेव कुरुते प्रिया | i E و‎ 
इति चेत्ति न जानाति तत्त्रियं यत्करोति 'सा ॥ E “e 
( मेरी प्रिया तो इतना जानती है कि वह वही कुछ करती हे जो मुझे रुचिकर है, किन्तु. کہ‎ 
ag यह नहीं जानती कि वह जो कुछ भी करती है वदी मुझे प्रिय हे |) e ےہ‎ 


उक्त उदाहरण का समन्वय करते हुए वे कहते है कि इस रस का स्थायिभाव स्नेह है। 
इसका नायक वत्सल प्रकृति का होने के कारण धीरललित होता हे। (वह और ) इसकी प्रिया इस 
रस का आठम्त्रनविभाव इं। इस रस का उद्दीपनविभाव وع‎ दोनों की एक-दूसरे के प्रति 
سج تن‎ सुकुसारतापूर्ण wale | इसके व्यभिचारिभाव है-- मोह, इति, स्मृति आदि, और 
इसके अनुभाव है ( उक्त प्रकार के नायक की) बाह्य चेशए--- 


अन्न बत्सलप्रकृतेधीरतया ललितनायकस्य प्रियारम्बनविभावाइुस्पन्नः स्नेहस्थायिभावो 
विषयसौ ठृमार्यास्रकृत्यादिभिरुदीपनविभावै रुद्दीप्यमानः ससुपजायमानेर्माह'रतिस्मृत्यादिसिव्येभिचा- 
रिभावैरनुभावेश्च संस्‌ज्यमानो निष्पन्नः प्रेयानिति प्रतीयते | 


भोज ने इसी प्रसंग के अन्तर्गत भवसूति के शब्दों म॑ स्नेह का परिणाम दिखाते हुए 
प्रकारान्तर से इसका स्वरूप भी निर्दिष्ट कर दिया ۱و‎ [ किसी व्यक्ति के प्रति किया गया | जो 
निष्कारण पक्षपात होता है उसकी कोई प्रतिक्रिया नहीं होती, अर्थात्‌ विनिमय में किसी प्रतिफळ 
की कामना नहीं की जाती । यह एक ऐसा स्नेहात्मक weg हे जो [दूसरे व्यक्ति | के अन्तर्समों 
को सी देता है : 
स हि स्नेहात्मकस्तन्तुरन्तर्स्माणि «cua ॥ xe To ۰ 

--स० Fo Wo ५।७५ ( शोक ) 


इसी प्रसंग में भोज-सम्मत यह कथन भी उल्लेखनीय ہچ‎ 
रतिप्रत्योरपि चायमेव मूल्परकृतिरिष्यते ॥ 
( स्नेह नामक स्थायिभाव रति और प्रीति की भी मूल प्रकृति है।) 
उसका तात्पर्य यह है कि स्नेह से रति अथवा प्रीति का mW होता दे । दूसरे शब्दों 
में, स्नेह पूर्ववर्ती भाव दे और रति अथवा 85 परवर्ती ۱ भोज के शब्दों में “मन के अनुकूल 
विषयों में सुख के अनुभव को रति कहते दै -- 
मनोऽनुकरेष्वथेषु सुखसंवेदनं रतिः। ae Fo Ho ۶ 


a 


प्रीति ' साभ्यासिकी' होती हे, अर्थात्‌ TT भारि कर्मा ( खेल-तमाझों ) में किया गया 
भभ्यास प्रीति कहाता है और वह शब्दादि से बहिभूत होती है, अर्थात्‌ यह काव्य का विषय नही R- 
शब्दादिभ्यों बहिभूता या कर्माभ्यासलक्षणा । 
प्रीतिः साभ्यासिकी ज्ञेया ृगयादिषु FAT ॥ 
Wo Fo Ho ५७९७ 
جسچ و 'ٴ‎ afr, से यह तात्पयै छे सकते * कि जिस प्रकार रति का सम्बन्ध 
शगार रस के साथ है, Ge का सम्बन्ध प्रेयान्‌ रस के साथ है, उसी प्रकार प्रीति का सम्बन्ध 5 5 
किसी रस-विशेष के साथ नही दे, वस्ततः यह एक भावमात्र है - जिसे हम ufa ( T | 
Ramet, hobby आदि ) का पर्याय मान सकते है । अस्तु भोज प्रस्तुत प्रीति का उदाहरण हेल | 


Q > 
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इति विस्म्रतान्यकरणीयमात्मनः 3 
सचिवावलूम्बितधुरं नराधिपम्‌ | 
परिवृद्धरागसनुबद्धसेवया 
BUA जहार चतुरेव कासि स०क० Wo «4o ( शोक ) 
( इस waar ने चतुर कामिनी के समान इस राजा का हरण कर छिया है, जिसने अपने 
कर्तव्य को भुला दिया हे, जिसने अपना सम्पूर्ण कार्यभार सचिवां पर छोड़ रखा है ओर जिसका 
ےچ‎ के प्रति राग ( शोक इसका अधिक अभ्यास करने का कारण बढ गया & | ) 
अस्तु | FZ ओर भोज द्वारा प्रतिपादित ' स्नेह ' के सम्बन्ध में निम्नोक्त निष्कषे प्रस्तुत 
किये जा सकते हे 
(१) TEZ के कथनाबुसार स्नेह “ निर्व्याज मनोवृत्ति हे ओर भोज के अनुसार यह 
अहेतु पक्षपात तुतः ये दोनों कथन एक-समान ही R | 
(२) रुद्रट ने स्नेह का جح‎ सम्भवतः दो मित्रों के पारस्परिक स्नेह के साथ 
स्थापित किया हे और भोज ने नायक-नायिका के साथ | 
(३) भोज के अनुसार स्नेह नामक भाव रति ओर प्रीति की मूल प्रकृति है | 


[२] ^ 
रुद्रट से पूर्व प्रेयान्‌ रस का उल्लेख यद्यपि किसी आचाये ने नहीं किया, किन्तु प्रेयः 
(Jae) अलंकार के लक्षण एवं उदाहरण से इस रस के संकेत अवश्य मिल जाते दे | भामह- 
प्रस्तुत PUTET अळंकार का स्वरूप इस प्रक्रार ہچ‎ 
प्रेयो गृहागतं कृष्णमवादीट्‌ विदुरो यथा ॥ 
अथ या सम गोविन्द जाता त्यि गुहागते | 


कालेनेषा भवेत्म्रीतिस्तवेवागमनात्‌ पुन --का० अ० ४५ 
( विदुर ने घर आये कृष्ण को जो कुछ कहा वह प्रेयस्‌ अळंकार हे | यथा-- हे गोविन्द ! 


आज JF घर आने से मुझे जो प्रीति (प्रसन्नता) मिली हे वह समय आने पर तुम्हारे आगमन 
पर फिर होगी | 
आगे चलकर दण्डी ने भामह के ही इसी कथन का परिवारित रूप उपस्थित किया ہچ‎ 

प्रेयः प्रियतराख्यानम्‌ कळत्या 

थ या मम गोविन्द जाता स्वयि गृहागते । 

FRAN भवेत्‌ प्रीतिस्तवेवा55गमनाद पुनः ॥ 

इत्याह युक्तं RE नान्यतस्तादञ्गी :3ء‎ 

भक्तिसात्रसमाराध्यः सुप्रीतश्च ततो हरिः॥ — Flo आ० २।२७५-२७७ 
( ग्रियतर कथन को प्रेयः अळंकार कहते È | ( उदारणार्थ ) हे गोविन्द | आपके मेरे इस 
घर में आने पर मुझे जो प्रीति अर्थात्‌ प्रसन्नता मिली है, वह फिर भी किसी अन्य समय आपके 
पुनः आगमन पर मुझे मिळेगी। 

यह कथन बिदुर ने भगवान्‌ कृष्ण के प्रति ठीक ही कहा था कि उनको किसी भी दूसर 


से इतना 44 ( आनन्द ) न मिळता | तभी भगवान्‌ भी जो भक्तिभाव से आराध्य हैं अति 
प्रसन्न हुए | 


^ 
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इसी प्रसंग में दण्डी ने निम्नोक्त एक अन्य उदाहरण भी प्रस्तुत क्रिया हेन 
सोमः सूयो मरुद्‌ भूमिध्योंम होतानरो जलम्‌ । 


^ ^ REEL CE ES DI سے‎ 
इति TIRRA त्वां FE देवे के uu : 
इति साक्षात्कृते देवे राज्ञो यद्‌ रातवर्भणः | ہے بے‎ 
प्रीतिप्रकाशने तच्च प्रे इत्यवगम्य़ताम्‌ d --का० भा० २२७८-७९ 


( रातवर्मा नामक नृपति का महादेव के प्रति'वचन--हे देव | सोम, सूर्य, Wen, भूमि 
आकाश, यजमान, AAS और जल सब रूपों का अतिक्रमण करके तुमको देख सकने में समश्च हम 
भळा होते कौन है ? इस प्रकार रातवर्मा नामक राजा द्वारा महादेव के दशन किये जाने पर जो 
देव-विषयक प्रीति की अभिव्यक्ति हुई है। इसे भी प्रेयः अलंकार समझना चाहिए। ) 

भामह और दण्डी के लगभग एक-समान उदाहरणों से स्पष्ट है कि बिदुर का कृष्ण के 
प्रति समादरपूण भाव जिसे भक्तिभाव भी कह सकते हैं प्रेयस्वत्‌ अळंकार का विषय है ۱ दण्डि- 
प्रस्तुत दूसरे उदाहरण से तो यह मान्यता और भी अधिक स्पष्ट हो जाती हे विशेषतः भक्तिभाव 
ही प्रेयस्वत्‌ का विषय है | परन्तु आगे चलकर उद्भट ने रत्यादि ( स्थायी ) भाव, अनुभाव आदि के 
साथ इस अलंकार को सम्बद्ध कर दिया--- X 

रत्यादिकानां भावानामनुभावादिसूचनेः | 
यत्काव्यं बध्यते سو‎ प्रेयस्वद्‌ उदाहृतम्‌ ॥ का० सा० सं० ३।२ 


D 


अधिक सम्भावना यही है कि स्थायिभाव एवं अनुभाव आदि के साथ उस अलंकार को 
` ~ स्पष्ट ہے‎ [3 zzz 
भी जोडना भामह और दण्डी को भी अभीष्ट रहा होगा, किन्छु इसका स्पष्ट निद्रा AT उद्ध 


© 
2 ES 


3 N 
ही किया | इस AGEN के उदाहरण में इन्होंने पुत्रवत्सला माता के वात्सल्य भाव का 


इयं च सुतवात्सल्यान्रिविशेषा TEA | 
उल्लापयितुमारव्या FAT कोड भात्मनः ॥ 
( पुत्र-वात्सल्य के कारण अत्यधिक उत्सुक बनी हुई इस जननी ने अपनी गोद में लेकर 
इसे छोरी सुनाना आरम्भ कर दिया । ) 


[3] 
भामह, दण्डी और उद्भट के इन उदाहरणों को निर्दिष्ट करने से हमारा अस्निप्राय यह 
दिखाना है कि प्रेयस्वत्‌ ( प्रेय! ) अलंकार समादरभाव एव भक्तिभाव के अतिरिक्त वात्सल्ग्र का 
भी ज्ञापक रहा । दूसरे शब्दों में, इन भावों को रति के menda स्वीकार न कर इनका TAR 
अस्तित्व स्वीकार किया गया है, और यह ماود‎ ही हुवा| ' रति नायक-नायिका के प्रणय- 
सम्बन्ध की द्योतक है, किन्तु इधर ये भाव प्रणयेतर सम्बन्धों के द्योतक ۱ _ इसका स्पष्ट कारण 
यह है कि रति प्रणय-सम्बन्ध की द्योतक है और ये भाव प्रणयेतर सम्बन्ध के द्योतक हैं। केवळ 
* यही भाव ही क्यों, इसी प्रकार के अन्य कई भाव इसी अलंकार में TT किये जा सकते हैं। 
इधर, रूद्रर ओर भोजराज ने प्रेयान्‌ रस के निरूपण से जिस स्नेहभाव की चर्चा की है हमारे 
विचार में उसका मूल स्रोत इन उदाहरणों में हू़ा जा सकता है-- स्पष्ट एवं साक्षात्‌ रूप से न 
सही तो प्रकारान्तर एवं असाक्षात्‌ रूप से सही | यहां यह निर्दिष्ट करना आवश्यक हे कि अळंकार- = 
वादी आचार्यों — भामह, दण्डी एवं उद्भट ने रति (स्थायी) भाव को रसवत्‌ अलंकार से सम्बद्ध z 


^ 
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या है फर रति से Rea प्रणयेतर सभी भावों को प्रेयस्वत्‌ से। उदाहरणार्थ, दो सित्रो के 
बीच पारस्परिक स्नेहभाव को भी रति से अन्तर्भूत नहीं किया जा सकता । इतना ही क्यों, नायक- 
नायिका का ही पारस्परिक स्नेहभाव (चाहें तो इसे आधुनिक शब्दावली में “फ्रेण्डशिप ' 
EE ) रति के अन्तर्गत नहीं रखा जा 1 भोजराज द्वारा प्रस्तुत उपर्युक्त पद्य ( यदेव 
ANAT ) को बड़ी सरळता के साथ अलंकारवादी आचाया की धारणा के अनुकूल प्रेयस्वत्‌ 
AGT का उदाहरण साना जा सकता है, जिसे आगे चळ कर عم‎ आर भोज ने ' प्रश्नाने रस 
नाम दे दिया, ओर इसी आधार पर यदि प्रेयस्वव्‌ अळंकार को प्रेयान्‌ रस का मूळ स्रोत Was 
तो विशेष आपत्ति नहीं होनी चाहिए। ओर यों भी “ ग्रेयस्वत्‌, आर प्रयानू दांना ' प्रयस शब्द 
के ही ہی‎ पहला प्रेयस्‌ का वठुप प्रत्ययान्त रूप हे ओर दूसरा प्रेयस्‌ की प्रथमा विभक्ति का 
एकवचनान्त یہ١‎ इसके अतिरिक्त अलंकारवादी arr जिसे अलंकार कहते हे, उसे परवर्ती 
WA आचाय के AGEN BAZ द्वारा रस कहा जाना His असंगत भी नहीं है, अपितु यह इस 
तथ्य का पोषक हे कि यह आचार्य एक ओर अलंकारवादी ओर दूसरी ओर रसवादी आचार्या के 


[3 ^ 


~ 
मध्य एक अनिवार्य कड़ी का कार्य कर रहा हे | अस्तु ! 


[४] 


अन्तत: यह विचारणीय हे कि supp रस की स्वीकृति की जाए ? 


भरावान के प्रति अनुराग, देश के प्रति प्रेस, नुप एवं किसी महापुरूष के प्रति समादर 
एवं श्रद्धा, मित्र के प्रति स्नेह, शिक्षु के प्रति वात्सल्य — ये सभी भाव निःसंन्देह रति से सम्बद्ध 
रो है किन्तु स्वयं रति नहीं है, क्योंकि रति का सम्बन्ध केवल प्रणय - सम्बन्ध के साथ ही जोड़ा 
जाता रहा हे शोर समुचित भी यही हे | यहां यह उछेखनीय है कि रति का विभावादि से परिषुष्ट 
वर्णन रसवादी आचायो के कथनानुसार سو‎ रस का विषय हे और इसके अपरिपुष्ट वर्णन को 
WAL अलंकार की संज्ञा दी जाती दे । रति से सम्बन्ध उक्त अनुराग आदि सनोभावों की دوہ‎ 
अभिव्यक्ति को “ भाव! कहा जाता है (ओर इन सावों की अपरिपुष्ट अभिव्यक्ति को प्रेयस्वद्‌ 
अलंकार ) p इसी आधार पर भक्ति एवं वत्सर रसों को अनेक आचार्य “रख नाम से अभिहित न 
कर साथ नास से अभिहित करने के पक्ष में रहे, किन्तु बाद मे भगवदनुराग एवं वात्सल्य - 
बिषयक काव्य - चमत्कारपूर्ण पद्यों को लक्ष्य में रख कर इन दो अन्य “रसों ' की कल्पना कर ली 
गयी । अस्तु ! 


ठीक यही समस्या प्रेयान्‌ रस की भी हे | स्नेह - विषयक विभावादि RIY उदाहरणों 
में स्मेह को (चाहे यह स्नेह दो मित्रों के बीच हो, अथवा नायक - नायिका के ) सिद्धान्त की 
दृष्टि से यद्यपि रस की संज्ञा ही दी जा सकती हे, किन्तु व्यावहारिक दृष्टि से इसे “भाव? की 
संज्ञा ही दी जानी चाहिए, क्योंकि एक तो अभी इसके विभावादि - परिपुष्ट उदाहरण उपल्ब्ध 
नहीं हुए हैं, और जो उपलब्ध हे भी, वे संख्या में नगण्य है | दूसरे, यदि इस प्रकार के भावों 
को रस नाम से अभिहित करने ed तो इसका परिणाम यह होगा कि देश प्रम आदि अन्य 
विषयों के लिए भी جج‎ रसों की कल्पना करनी होशी, और दूसरा परिणाम यह की “भाव”. 


नामक काव्यांग काव्यझास्त्रीयक्षेत्र से बहिप्कृत हो जाएगा | अतः प्रेयान्‌ को रस न कह कर 
“भाव ही कहना चाहिए | 
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पण्डितपरिषद्‌ 
पाणिनीयगणनिर्देश 71 Be 


वा. बा. भागवत 
टिळक महाराष्ट्र विद्यापीठ, gii 


पाणिनीयसूत्रेप लाघवाथे बहव उपायाः समाश्रिताः सन्ति तत्र प्रत्याहारः, अनुवृत्तिः, 
गणाः इति त्रयः उपायाः प्रधानाः | 


| पाणिनिः अष्टाध्याय्यां धातुगणवजे २६४ गणान्‌ निर्दिशति | यदि एतेषु गणेषु निर्दिष्टानां 
| शब्दानां Mase स अकरिष्यत्‌ तर्हिं महद्वोरवमभविष्यत्‌ | 

| L baba 

| तत्र गणनिदेशे बहवः प्रकाराः 


| १) आदिमं शब्द शब्देनादिना संयोज्य निदेशः 

सर्वादीनि सवेनामानि १।१।२७, स्वरादिनिपातमव्ययम्‌ १।१।३७ 
1 २ ) गणादिमेन शब्देन प्रभ्नतिशव्दं संयोज्य निदेशः 

5183138185 च १।४।७४ Regma च २।१।१७ 

२।२।२१‏ 770ج و 

i ३ ) केवलं बहुवचनं प्रयुज्य 


a सप्तमी 27: ۹٥ कडाराः FATA २।२।३८ 

| न तौल्वलिभ्यः २।४।६१ ama, पुर्णा च सप्तानाम्‌ 

| ४ ) परमर्यादां ہج‎ 

| सर्वत्र लोहितादिकतन्तेभ्यः ४।१।१८ उ्वरितिकसन्तेभ्योणः ३।१।१४० 
T ७ ) गणे वर्तमानानां शब्दानां संख्यां ہج‎ 


1 अड॒डतरादिश्यः TAFT: ७।१।२५, HOT च सपानाम्‌ पूर्वादिभ्यो नवभ्यो 3 


६ ) गणरूपेण निदेशार्थमवरतः तत्र कियतां शब्दानां धातूनां वा क्षपेक्षा इति 
सूत्रकारः न किमपि ग्रमाणमाश्रयति यथा areata ( ७।१।४९ ) गणे द्र 


पंचविंशतिः शब्दाः ’ 
+. ३।१।१३८ -.. इति सूत्रे ९ धातवः, दिवा विभा 
शब्दाः, ر‎ 7٦ 
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दिशति परम्‌ ' आदि शब्दमन्ततः एकवारमेव प्रयुज्य 


"Ue ) कचन FZ WES गणान्‌ नि 3 
* बुनूढणादि सूत्र ७२1८० ATURE: 


_लाघवमनुसरति | नन्दिग्रहिपचादिभ्यो ۹٣۴ 
५७ गणाः एकेनेव आदिशब्देन निर्दिष्टाः | 
Eu. jet लोपादिपामादिपिच्छादिभ्यः ˆ सूत्रे ٥ fana आदिशब्दं प्रयुज्य गोरवं 
तरथा आसादयति | 
९ ) Ferrera ( ६।२।४२ ) 
अनन्तरं तत्रैवान्ततः दासीभारादिं गणं निर्दिशति। तत्र य 
- निर्दिष्टानां शब्दानां समावेशः कृतः भवेत्‌ तर्हि महल्लाघवमासादित स्यात्‌ | 
हे १० ) गणनिर्देशविषये प्रभ्रतिशब्दप्रयोगः, आदिशब्दप्रयोगः, अन्तिममर्यादानिर्देशः साक्षा- 
Eo त्संख्योछखः केवल रुचिभेदः एवं परं यत्र निदानं विनेव मनागिव छाघवोछड्डन तत्र श्रद्धावतां 
मनांसि विमनामन्ते | 
११ ) पाणिनिपूर्वमपि व्याकरणप्रणेतार आसन्‌, पाणिनिना तेषां नामानि दश pu 
निर्दिष्टानि । कानिचन فو‎ सूत्राणि अपि ° gf युक्तवद्‌ व्यक्तिवचने ۵۹4 इत्यादीनि 
स्ाष्टाध्याय्यां तेन निर्दिष्टानि इति विदुषां मतस्‌। 
१२) गणनिर्देशविषये अपि ये गणाः पाणिनीयसमयानुसारं न स्युः, यानि वा सूत्राणि 
पाणिनितन्त्रं नानुसरेयुः ते गणाः तानि सूत्राणि एकतस्तावत्पूर्वाचार्याणां कृतिः अथवा तत्कृतेरनुकारः 
स्यादित्येव सांप्रतं वक्तं समञ्जसं प्रतिभाति | 


सूत्रे प्रथमतः وو‎ पै शङ्गमाहिकया تج‎ 
दि दासीभारादि गणे एव एतेषां و‎ 


ار 
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APPENDIX A 
MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETINGS 
1. THE OLD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental: Con- 
ference was held at 8.30 a.m. on the 27th of October, 1966, in the Kennedy 
House Auditorium, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. The following 
members were present :— 

A. N. Upadhye (in the chair), P. V. Bapat, G. V. Devasthali, C. B. 
Gupta, Jagannath Agrawal, M. Neog, K. R. Potdar, A. D. Pusalker, Ram 
Gopal, H. D. Velankar, Suryakanta, and R. N. Dandekar. 

The following business was transacted. 

(1) Resolved that the Executive Committee places on record its ` 
sense of deep sorrow at the sad deaths of the Oriental scholars who have 
passed away since the last Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(2) Resolved that the audited statement of accounts for the years 
1964 and 1965 ( See Appendix B ) be and are hereby recorded. 

(3) Resolved that Messrs Patki and Soman, Poona, be and are 
hereby appointed Auditors of the Conference for the year 1968. 

(4) The ` General Secretary, R. N. Dandekar, reported that the 
following Volumes of the Proceedings of the Conference had been published 
since the last Session of the Conference: 

(i) Proceedings of the 20th (Bhubaneshwar ) Session, Vol. II, 

Parts 1 and 2 Price .. Rs. 20/- 

(ii) Proceedings of the 21st (Srinagar ) Session, Vol. II, Parts 1 & 2 
Price .. Rs. 20/- 

(iii) Proceedings of the 22nd ( Gauhati ) Session, Vol. I and II 
Price .. Rs. 10/- each. 

( 5) The General Secretary reported that the work on the Register of 
Council Members was brought up to date. Three typed copies had been got 
ready.. The Executive Committee expressed its appreciation of Shri K. V. 
Sarma's labours in this connection. 

(6) The General Secretary reported that the third Volume of the 
‘Index of Papers’ edited by Shri K. V. Sharma was almost ready and would 
be published during the next year. ; 

(7) Resolved that, in the absence of the Sectional Presidents-elect, 


Dr. S. N. Gajendragadkar be requested to preside over the Indian Linguistics — ' 


Section and Prof. Shankar Raju Naidu over the Hindi Section. 
AlOG-49 


= 
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NE (8) Resclved ‘that the letter, dated 21-9-66, addressed by E 
L; M. Chakradeo to the President of the Conference be forwarded to the 
Council for consideration. 


— ^ (9) Resolved that the suggestions made by Dr. G. M. Patil in his 


letter of 15-10-1966 be duly considered by the Central Office. 
(10) Resolved that it be recommended to the Council that the 
- following ten persons recommended by the Local Committee be co-opted as 
Members of the Council under Rule 10 (0) (i). 
1. Prof. K. A. Nizami, Professor of History, Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh 
Prof. J. D. Singh, Professor of Linguistics, Kurukshetra University, 
Dr. S. K. Gupta, Reader in Sanskrit, Jaipur 
Dr. V. K. Barsuwala, Professor of Hindi, Shivaji College, New Delhi 
Prof. M. A. Mehendale, Poona 
Prof. Nazir Ahmed, Professor of Persian, Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity, Aligarh 
ग. Prof. Nurul Hasan, Professor of History, Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity Aligarh 
8. Prof. A. Alim, Professor of Arabic, Aligarh Muslim University, 


9 ې‎ ROOM 


Aligarh 
9. Dr. R. S. Tripathi, Reader in Sanskrit, Aligarh Muslim University, 
Aligarh 
10. Dr. 1). D. Sharma, Lecturer, Panjab University, Chandigarh 
R. N. DANDEKAR, A. N. UPADHYE, 
General Secretary. Chairman. 


2. THE COUNCIL 

A meeting of the Council of the All-India Oriental Conference was 
held at 11.15 a. m. on the 28th of October, 1966, in Room No. 6, Arts 
Faculty Building, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. Prof. Dr. A.N. 
Upadhye was in the Chair. 

The following business was transacted : 

(1) Resolved that the ten persons recommended by the Executive 
Committee be and are hereby co-opted members of the Council under 
Rule 10 (b) (i) 


(2) The Chairman then proposed the following resolution which was 
passed unanimously. 

* The All-India Oriental Conference rejoices at the svecessful 

completion of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, and congra- 


i 
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: ees سا‎ b z 
tulates the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, on i iss 
achievement of great national and international Minoo of 
(3) The Council elected the following members to form the Nêw = 
Executive Committee of the Conference. The Council conveyed its best 


"^ wm ENT 


thanks to the scrutineers, Dr. Devaraja, Dr. Jani, and Dr. Modak. 3 


( The figure against the name of the member indicates the number of 
votes obtained by him ) : 
(1) R. N. Dandekar iA = Ja 84 


(2) H. D. Velankar 6८ ie n: 72 
(3) A. N. Upadhye £ si 3t 65 
(4) A. D. Pusalker Fe ES sis 60 
(5) P. V. Bapat 58 T 2 58 
(6) Suryakanta 2 a 7 58 
(7) १. ४. Mirashi 25 7 52 
(8) ४. Raghavan नट s 5n 51 
(9) G. V. Devasthali 2 x i 50 
(10) S. K. Chatterji a fc ui 43 
^ (11) Vishvabandhu - 55 नीर 41 
(12) C. B. Gupta 3 je as 40 
(13) K. C. Chattopadhyaya Hs Es 3 36 
(14) N. J. Shende F- ai > 36 
(15) K. R. Potdar و‎ a 55 35 
(16) S. A. Upadhyaya و‎ T a 35 
(17) J. N. Agrawala oe 5 5 ` 33 


(18) H. S. Shan हर کہ‎ LS 33 

(4) In connection with Shri L. M. Chakradeo's letter forwarded by 
the Executive Committee, the Council passed the following resolution. 

Resolved that, in view of the fact that the subject referred to in Shri 
Chakradeo's letter does not fall within the purview of the Conference, the 
letter be recorded. 

(5) Resolved that Section XIV of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
which was called “ Greater Indian Studies Section” be renamed as “ South- 
East Asian Studies Section ” and that its scope be suitably extended so as to 
bring it in consonance with the corresponding Section of the International - 
Congress of Orientalists. 

(6) Resolved that, with a view to extending gradually the scope of 
the All-India Oriental Conference so as to make it representative of the © 
Orient as a whole, the Executive Committee of the Conference be asked to 
take early steps to introduce an additional Section to be called “ West Asian - 


Studies Section ”’. 
A. N. UPADEXE, 


R. N. DANDEKAR, کا‎ 
Chairman 


General Secretary 
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_ 3. THE NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


| 7 A meeting of the New Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
| BOONE was held at 10 a. m. on the 29th of october, 1966, in the Boys’ 
Soinmon Room, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. The following members 
were present :— 
R.N. Dandekar, H. D. Velankar, A. N. Upadhye, A. D. Pusalker, 

P. V. Bapat, Suryakanta, 0. V. Devasthali, C. B. Gupta, K. C. Chatto- 

padhyaya, N. J. Shende, K. R. Potdar, S. A. Upadhyaya, Jagannath 

Agrawal, and H. S. Shan. 

Dr. A. N. Upadhye was voted to the chair. The following business 
was transacted. 

(1) Resolved that Prof. Vishva Bandhu be and is hereby elected 
General President of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(2) Resolved that Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya be and is hereby elected 
Vice-President of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(3) Resolved that Prof. Dr. R. N. Dandekar be and is hereby elected 
General Secretary of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(4) Resolved that Dr. B. R. Sharma be and is hereby elected Joint 
General Secretary of the All-India Oriental Conference. 

(5) Resolved that Prof. Dr. A. D. Pusalker be and is hereby elected 
| "Treasurer of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
| (6) Resolved that the following persons be co-opted as members of the 
Executive Committee in the vacancies caused by the election of the office- 
bearers of the Conference :- 


(1) Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi (3) Dr. M. Neog 
(2) Dr. K. A. Nizami (4) Prof. B. J. Sandesara 
The Executive Committee as finally constituted will consist of— 
= J General President : Prof. Vishva Bandhu Shastri, Hoshiarpur 
Vice-President : Prof. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, Varanasi 
By Treasurer : Dr. A. 1). Pusalker, Poona 
General Secretary: Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Poona 
Joint General Secretary: Dr. B. R. Sharma, Tirupati 
and 
1. Prof. Dr. P. V. Bapat, Poona 6. Prof. Jagannath Agrawal, 
2, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Calcutta Hoshiarpur 
3. Dr. S. P. Chaturvedi, Allahabad 7. Mm. Dr. V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur 
4. Dr. G. N. Devasthali, Poona 8. Dr. Maheshwar Neog, Gauhati 
5. Dr. C. B. Gupta, Delhi 9. Prof. K. A. Nizami, Aligarh 


~ 
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3 Prof. Dr. K. R. Potdar, Bombay * 15. Dr. Suryakanta, Kurukshetra ^ Z 


11. Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras 


16. Prof. S. A. Upadhyaya, Bombay’ 
12. Dr. B. J. Sandesara, Baroda 


17. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, Kolhapur * 


13. Shri H. S. Shan, Chandigarh 18. Prof. H. D. Velankar, Bombay ~ .—— 


14. Dr. N. J. Shende, Poona 


(7) Prof. रे. N. Dandekar reported that the Varanaseya Sanskrit 
Vishvavidyalaya, Varanasi, had invited the All-India Oriental Conference 
to hold its next Session under their auspices. 

“ Resolved that the invitation of the Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishva- 
vidyalaya, Varanasi, be thankfully accepted. Resolved further that 
the General Secretary be authorised to fix up the dates of the 24th 
Session to be held at Varanasi in consultation with the authorities of 
Varanaseya Sanskrit Vishvavidyalaya, Varanasi." 


A joint meeting of the New Executive Committee and the various 
Sectional Presidents of the current as well as the earlier Sessions of the All- 
India Oriental Conference was held immediately after the meeting of the New 
‘Executive Committee. The following Sectional Presidents for the 24th 
Session of the All-India Oriental Conference were elected :— 


1. Vedic Dr. C. G. Kashikar 

2. Iranian Dr. P. K. Anklesaria 

3. Classical Sanskrit Prof. P. N. Pushp 

4. Islamic Studies Prof. N. S. Gorekar 

5. Arabic and Persian Dr. Mukhtar-Uddin Ahmed 
6. Pali and Buddhism Prof. A. C. Banerjee 

7. Prakrit and Jainism Dr. Nathmal Tatia 

8. History Dr. Buddha Prakash 

9. Archaeology Shri B. B. Lal 
10. Indian Linguistics Dr. S. N. Gajendragadkar 
11. Dravidic Studies Dr. T. P. Meenakshi Sundaram 
12. Philosophy and Religion Prof. N. K. Devaraja 

13. Technical Sciences and 


Fine Arts } Dr. U. P. Shah 
14. South-East Asian Studies Prof. K. D. Bajpai 


R. N. DANDEKAR, A. N. UPADHYE, 
General Secretary. Chairman. 
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, APPENDIX B: 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
Receipts and Payments Account: for 


^ RECEIPTS 


TO BALANCE AT COMMENCEMENT: 


Cash on hand nt 137-78 
In C/A with State Bank of India, 
Poona City sc 4,630-52 


| In S/B Account with Poona Central 
| Co-operative Bank Ltd., Deccan 
| Gymkhana Branch 509-94 
[ 4% Treasury Savings Certificates in Safe 
Custody with Reserve Bank of India 


Bombay کت‎ 12,000-00 17,278-24 
di » MEMBERSHIP FEES: r 
ह (i) Life-Membership کے‎ 150-00 . 
E (ii) Full Membership E 135-00 285-00 
? INTEREST: 
(i) On Securities 2 480-0 
(ii) On S/B Account E 15-12 495-12 


» 2/3rd of ETO GENERAL SECRETARY 
OF ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFE- 
RENCE FROM THE HON. SECRE- 
TARY, BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE : FROM THE 
SALE OF CONFERENCE VOLUMES : 


FOR (i) 1957-58 aS 1,161-20 
(ii) 1958-59 کے‎ 7712-00 
(11) 1959-60 ta 622-00 2,555-20 
میں‎ TOTAL .. 20,61 3-56 


Egon 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 
Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced to u$ b: 5 
and information given to us during the course of our audit 
... Pcona-4, Sd/- PATKI & SOMAN . 
22nd July, 1966 Chartered Accountants 
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۲ _ STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNTS ` - ८? 
سس‎ का : a 
C/O BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA~4: _ = 
the year ending 31st December, 1964. : EM 
(CEN ce QE 
PAYMENTS 3 
Rs. P. Rs. P. 


BY POSTS & TELEGRAMS AT POONA - 
AND OUTSIDE ves 327-98 


" PRINTING EXPENSES 
(i) For Srinagar Session (Proceedings). 4,5405 $ 
(ii) For Srinagar Session. Advance to 2 


Shri V. S. Venkatasubrahmanyam .. 100-00 E 
(Postage etc. in connection with n 
printing of Proceedings ). 


(iii) For Gauhati Session n5 226-00 4,866-75 

" REMUNERATION TO CLERKS  .. 450-00 

5? RAILWAY FREIGHT  .. = 99-30 

» ° STATIONERY .. = S i 113-00 
» MISCELLANEOUS 2 2 177-00 E 

" CONVEYANCE 10-05 

» AUDIT FEES FOR THE YEAR 1963 25-00 


» ADVANCE TO SHRI K. V. SARMA FOR 
THE PREPARATION OF COUNCIL 
REGISTER OF ALL-INDIA ORIEN- 


TAL CONFERENCE 2: 300-00 
" BALANCE AT CLOSE: 
Cash on hand : 44-45 
In C/A with State Bank of India, Poona 
City ; 2,074-97 


In S/B Account with Poona Central Co- 
operative Bank Ltd., Deccan Gymkhana 
Branch : 125-06 

4%, Treasury Savings Certificates in Safe 

Custody with Reserve Bank of India 

Bombay 


12,000-00 


Total 
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CR : , ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE: 
Receipts and Payments Account : for 


^ RECEIPTS: 
GET E RS: P: Rs. P. 


TO BALANCE AT COMMENCEMENT. 


Cash on hand 44-45 
In C/A with State Bank of India 
Poona City 2,074-97 
In S/B Account with Poona Central 
Co-operative Bank Ltd., Deccan 
125-06 


Gymkhana 
1 4% Treasury Savings Certificates in Safe 
M Custody with Reserve Bank of India 


Bombay 12,000-00 14,244-48 
» MEMBERSHIP FEES: 
(i) Life-Membership اک‎ 300-00, 
» INTEREST: m 
(i) On Securities ae 480-00 
(ii) On S/B Account zs 7-12 487-2 


9 2/3rd of ETO GENERAL SECRETARY 
‘OF ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL 
CONFERENCE FROM HON. 
SECRETARY, BHANDARKAR 
ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


INSTITUTE: FROM THE SALE OF 
CONFERENCE VOLUMES : 
(i) 1960-61 E 1,170-38 
(1) 1961-62 हर 1,272-00 2,442-38 


" SHARE OF MEMBERSHIP FEES 
FROM THE TREASURER: ALL- 
INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE : 
22nd SESSION : GAUHATI. 5% 4,282-50 


ERE EU. 
TOTAL 21,756-48 


AUDITORS' REPORT 
Examined and found correct as per books of accounts produced to US 
and information given to us during the course of our audit. 
ے‎ Pooha-2 Sd/-PATKI &,SOMAN - 
22nd July, 1966 Chartered Accountants. — 
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C/O BHANDARKAR ORIENTAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, POONA-4,-> 
5 > oy 
the year ending 31st December, 1965. 
PAYMENTS 


BY POSTS & TELEGRAMS AT POONA 
AND OUTSIDE i 76-60 
" PRINTING EXPENSES 
(i) For Srinagar Session ( Proceedings ). 3,908-50 


(ii) Miscellaneous Printing 8c 91-00 . 3,999-53 

" REMUNERATION TO CLERKS .. 250-00 

» ‘RAILWAY FREIGHT 5 89-20 
|  " STATIONERY 2 2 126-50 
| ». MISCELLANEOUS 2 2-77 


1 

| " ADVANCE TO SHRI K.V.SARMA FOR 

| THE PREPARATION OF COUNCIL 

. REGISTER OF ALL-INDIA ORIEN- 

| FAL CONFERENCE gt 150-00 

١ " SUBSCRIPTION TO INTERNATIONAL ; 
UNION OF ORIENTALISTS, MAINZ 


FOR 1965 in 5c 4s 261-25 
l 2> BALANCE AT CLOSE: Boe 
i Cash on hand : 68-38 
l In C/A with State Bank of India, Poona 
1 GE : . 4600-0 


In S/B Account with Poona Central 
Co-operative Bank Ltd. Deccan 
Gymkhana Branch 5 : 132-18 
4% Treasury Savings Certificates in Safe 
Custody with Reserve Bank of India Xs 
Bombay .. S3 .. 12,000-00 16,800-66 


Total .. 21,756-48 


R. N. DANDEKAR. 
General Secretary. 
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APPENDIX C 
LIST OF PAPERS SUBMITTED 
TO THE 23RD SESSION OF THE 


ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 
ALIGARH — October, 27-29, 1966. 


1. Kavi and Kavya in the Rgveda.* H. D. Velankar 

2. The Rgveda and the Atharvaveda. N. G. Shende 

3. On the Rgvedic denominative adhvariya. K. P. Jog 

4, Ritual authors cited in the Asvalayanasrauta Sutra. P. D. Navathe 
5. Validity of historical and legendary interpretations of Vedic stanzas, 
ET S. K. Gupta 


dé 6. Amrta in Rgveda. Ramchandra Jain 
a 7. Brahma in Rgveda. Ramchandra Jain d 


8. Magico-religious similes in the Vasistha Mandala. E 
Shashi Kumar Bansal 
9. Some political institutions of Rgveda. 
10. Secular aspects of the Yajurveda. 7. S. Bhandari 
11.. Some conjectured emendations in the text of Maitrayani Samhita. 
T. N. Dharmadhikari 
12. Yogi in Vedic literature. Raghunath Shastri 
13. Stories in the Aitareya Brahmana. Indira Mukhopadhyaya 
14. Brahmanas and the historical importance of Satapatha Brahmana. 
D. Vishwanatha Shastri 
15. Gifts and favours of Soma. B. H. Kapadia 
16. ‘The Saptarsis in the Vedic and post-Vedic literature. V. G. Rahurkar 
17. The Asvamedha in the Vedic period. G. R. Rana 
‘18. Sasarpari and the horse of Sudas. Sadashiv Ambadas Dange 
19. Samdhyopasana-vidhi in the Atharva-parisistas. B. R. Modak 
20. Purusa-sikta Reconstructed. A. Esteller 
21. Prajapati in the Upanisads. G. M. Godbole 
- 22. Vala, a scrutiny. G. K. Bhat 
23. Place of Buddhism, Jainism and other non-Aryan cults in the Rgveda, 
Ramprasad Majumdar 
24, Nature and scope of etymology in the context of Vedic words. 
S. K. Gupta 
ے‎ 25. ` The word Angisa in the Rgveda. S. A. Upadhyaya 


2 


* Papers marked with an asterisk have been printed in this volume. 
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F. word Sarman in the Rgveda.* G. Rama Krishna, ^ ise ا‎ | 
Some noteworthy peculiarities of thé Rgveda Padapatha. B d D 
Shivaramaiah DT d 
28. Some evidence for earthquakes in the Rgveda. Usha R. Bhise m cA | 
29. Etymologies in the Gopatha Brahmana. S. N. Bhavasar 2 9 = 
| 30. The Vedic stem Ratri and Panini. H. S. Bhatt 
| 31. Secondary nominal suffix—ita in the Reveda. Hari Mohan Mishra 
| 32. A note on the samdhi * Acaryovaca in the Gopatha Brahmana. 
Hukam Chand Patyal 
33. कण्वानांसदः T. K. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
| 34. शतपथ ब्राह्मण में गायत्री. सुकेशी रानी गुप्ता 
35. शतपथ ब्राह्मण के कतिपय आख्यान. सुकेशी रानी गुप्ता l 
j 36. Two notes on Yasts.* M. A. Mehendale 
| 37. Seasonal sacrifices in Avesta and Veda. V. V. Bhide 
38. A critical study of ch. V of Epistle I of Honuscihr Gosn-jaman. 
M. F. Kanga 
39. The bow and its arrow—Their significances. Harendra Chandra Paul 
40, The Iranian origin of Nietzsche’s Teachings. Faribourz Neriman 
41. Old name of Ramagiri. M. A. Mehendale 
42. Visesana and Upalaksana. V. Varadachari 
43.. Mimamsa position on the fruits of action and Smrti commentators. 
S. K. Limaye ^ 
44. The Srhgarasarvasva of Nalla Diksita. K. D. Samudra 7 
45. A note on the Arthopaksepakas. Siddheshwar Chattopadhyaya T 
46. The fourteenth play attributed to Bhasa. N. S. Krishna Murti X 
47. The references to the plot of Mahabharata in the Gitabhasya of ٦ 
Samkara. Madhava M. Deshpande 
48.  Rasikarasayana. Marulasiddaih 
49. Sanskrit works with Ramayana theme written by Andhras. 3 


B. Rama Raju z 

50. Ramayana a vehicle of Philosophy. G. Sheshendra Sharma 

51. The mysteries of Naisadhiya-carita. C. Sheshendra Sharma 

52. Conception of Time in the Mahabhasya* Satyavrat 

53. Supernatural element in Kalidasa. D. D. Sharma 

54. Concept of Santarasa in Rasakalpadruma. Siddheswar Hota 

55.  Vedicism in Kalidasa.* Pratap Bandyopadhyaya 

. 56. Nature of Textual criticism in Sanskrit. Anand Swarup Gupta 

57. Date of the Ravanarjuniya. Satya Pal Narang 

58. The treatment of the supernatural and the wonderful in Sanskri 
Drama.* Mukunda Madhava Sharma 

` 59. The Carudatta and Mrcchakatika. R. P. Kangle 
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